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|i E chief event of the year for Archeology, and one which has marked a new era 

in the history of conservation work in India, has been the passing of the Ancient 
Monuments' Act. The question of taking measures to protect and preserve the many 
historic monuments and relics in private possession was taken up by Lord Curzon 
during the first year of his administration, and the law which has now come into force 
is the outcome of long and careful deliberation, The main objects which the Viceroy 
set before himself were three-fold :—to ensure the proper upkeep and repair of ancient 
buildings in private ownership excepting such as were used for religious purposes ; to 
prevent the excavation of sites of historic interest by ignorant and unauthorised per- 
sons ; and to secure control over the traffic in antiquities. These objects could only be 
attamed by legislation, and inquiries were at once set on foot for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the law and practice which prevailed in European countries. The outcome of 
these inquiries was that a Bill was drafted based on the existing English Acts and 
embodying also certain provisions derived from recent legislation on the subject in 
Greece and Italy, but modified in some of its essential features so as to suit the peculiar 
conditions of this country. The drafting of the Bill, involving, as it did, direct interfer- 
ence with the rights of private ownership, was of necessity a most delicate and diff- 
cult matter, and the difficulty was enhanced by the necessity of paying scrupulous 
respect to the religious prejudices of the Indian people. It therefore speaks volumes 
for the careful and sympathetic handling which this Bill received, that, when circulated 
for the opinion of Local Governments, there was not one of its essential provisions 
which did not meet with their unanimous approval, and that not a voice was raised in 
adverse criticism against it when it eventually passed into law. 

The main provisions of the Act are probably well enough known already to readers 
in India, but for the sake of those in Europe who may be interested in the preserva- 
ton of monuments cither in this country or elsewhere, the following summary of it may 
be given with advantage. The Act applies only to such monuments as are expressly 
brought within its compass by a notification in an official gazette. It provides that, 
in the case of private monuments, the owner or manager of a building, which ts 
insufficiently conserved, may be invited to enter into an agreement for its proper 
maintenance, and in the event of his refusing, the Collector may, if there 1s an endow- 
ment, take steps to secure its proper application to the repairs of the monument ; or 


he may, if necessary for its preservation, acquire the monument compulsorily ; but 
B 
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buildings used for religious observances are expressly exempted from the operation of 
this clause. The Government have been careful to.make it clear that there is to be no 
resort.to compulsory acquisition until the owner has been given the opportunity of 
entering into an agreement. A right of pre-emption 15 also secured to Government in 
ease of the transfer of ancient monuments or their sites. The Act further gives power 
to prohibit both the exportation of moveable antiquities from British India, and their 
importation from foreign territories into British India, thus putting an effectual check 
upon the spoliation of interesting remains situated outside the limits of British territory 
Provision -is. also made for keeping moveable antiquities 7 57४, or for preserving 
them in local museums, and. in’ certain cases for the compulsory purchase of such 
antiquities ; an exception being made of objects from which the owner is unwilling to 
part on personal or religious grounds. Finally, the Act empowers the Government 
to prohibit or regulate the excavation of ancient sites by irresponsible persons. 

Many-will, perhaps, be disposed to regret that non-interference in anything con- 
nected with the religions of this country has come to be looked upon as so fixed a 
maxim of the: Indian Government, and that any temples or mosques in actual use— 
which, beit noted, constitute alarge proportion of the national monuments—may still be 
demolished with impunity, along with all their priceless records, at the caprice of their 
owners or trustees ; and their regrets will be keenest, when they call to mind the hundreds 
of beautiful shrines which have so long suffered at the hands of religious enthusiasts in 
Southern India: enthusiasts, who conceive that the replacing of an old temple by a 
new one is the highest form of devotion to its god. There is some consolation, 
however, in the knowledge that the solicitude lately shown by Government for the 
preservation of monuments in their original-and true character is already exercising a 
wholesome influence upon those whom legislation does not touch, and in the hope, too, 
that before long popular opinion itself will prove more powerful than any laws to put 
a check upon the destruction or tasteless disfigurement of ancient buildings. As an 
instance of how this influence is spreading, let me mention the enlightened and sym- 
pathetie attitude recently taken up by the manager of the Rame$varam temple, 
when its proposed rebuilding at the hands.of the Nattukottai Chetties was called in 
question, in contrast to the obstinate disregard with which the appeals alike of Governs 
ment and of the Royal Asiatic Society on the same subject had previously been 
treated. 


The monuments in India proper which are mainly engaging the attention of the 
Survey, fall naturally into two distinct classes: Muhammadan and Hindu; in the 
latter of which | include also Jaina and Buddhist. This grouping | propose to follow 
in speaking of their repairs, and it will be the more convenient to do so as the essen. 
tial differences in the character of the two groups are largely reflected in the 
treatment which they receive. For, whereas restoration, both structural and orna- 
mental, is common among Muhammadan monuments, it is seldom found advisable to 
attempt it among the Hindu. This broad distinction in the character of the two 
groups and in the handling of their repairs deserves some further explanation. The 
main structuril features of the majority of Hindu buildings, in which they differ 
materially from Saracenic, are their solid stone walls, stone columns and architraves, 
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and flat ceilings—all of which readily lend themselves to' simple measures of conserva 
tion. If the masonry of the walls has bulged and loosened, it can be relaid or secured 
with clamps and dowels; columns that are out of plumb can be set straight ; broken 
architraves can be supported on neat angle irons; and: cracked roof slabs can be bolted 
up from above. More radical measures than these are genérally uncalled for, and as 
often as not would be prohibited by their cost and the risk which they involve to the 
building. Another striking characteristic of Hindu architecture is the profuse sculp- 
tured decoration with which it is embellished, and which is hardly ever capable of 
perfect reproduction. Much of it consists of rich floral arabesques, but much also of 
divine and human figures executed in high relief, each of which is impressed with the 
personal spirit of the sculptor who created it, and each endowed with an individuality 
different from that of its neighbours. So that, even if we could recall the spirit of the 
old artist, we could yet only conjecture the details of a missing or half-broken image. 

In Muhammadan structures, by which | mean those of the true Saracenic style, 
‘all this is different, Simple measures, such as those referred to, are often. quite 
unavailing either to remedy the mischief that time has already done to them or to 
check its further progress. Once their domes or arches have become cracked, and 
heavy masses of brickwork displaced, nothing short of the most radical measures 
will secure their permanent safety ; nor will mere surface patchwork suffice to arrest 
decay which has penetrated to the core of their rubble walls. Bonds of iron and 
timber props—the kind of expedients which Ruskin was so fond of adyvocating—are 
wholly ineffectual to preserve such structures as these. Again, the restoration of 
Saracenic ornament offers no such difficulty as the Hmdu. Saracenic designs seldom 
consist of anything but a repetition of geometrical or, it.-may be, simple floral 
patterns, reproduced mechanically and admitting of little or no individuality of treat- 
ment, We might take a hundred or a thousand examples of the same ornaments 
among the ancient buildings at Agra, and we should fail to distinguish one from the 
other, or to trace in them any of the various hands that executed them, 1६ is true 
that there is a certain characteristic spirit pervading them all, but this spimit lives on 
also in the handiwork of the present day sculptors, who are the lineal descendants of 
the old craftsmen, and who display in their work that perfect mastery over material 
which only unbroken tradition and hereditary instinct can give them. 

It will be understood, of course, that the above broad distinction between the 
Hindu and Saracenic styles cannot be pressed too far, There are exceptions to 
this, as to every other rule, and we shall see later that one of the most famous 
Hindu memorials—the ‘‘ Tower of Fame” at Chitor—is at.the present moment under- 
going a very considerable measure of necessary structural restoration; while, on the 
other hand, there are many Moslem edifices in out-of-the-way places which economic 
considerations make it impossible to restore to the extent that could be wished. 

To turn now to the work of the past year, it should be stated at the outset that 
all the undertakings. of importance owe their inception directly to His Excellency 








+ It goes without saying, of course, that the strictest limits have to be set to such works of restoration— 
limits which will ensure that nothing is restored which is not known to be absolutely true to the orginal, and 
nothing renovated which is not essential to the safety or beauty of a building, An exception, however, must be 
made in the case of ancient gardens, in which the laying down of grass swards, for instance, is a very reasonable 
concession to modern taste. 
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Lord Curzon, and their unqualified success to the personal supervision which he has 
bestowed upon them. ` First and foremost among these come the restorations among 
the four famous groups of Mughal monuments at Agra, Fathpur Sikri, Delhi and 
Lahor. Though belongig to the same age, built in the same style and bound toge- 
ther by the same historical associations, the fate of these four groups of monuments 
has been widely dissimilar, Those at Agra and Fathpur Sikri—thanks perhaps to their 
exceptional beauty—have been fortunate both in escaping irreparable damage during 
the early days of British occupation, and later in securing careful attention from a 
succession of sympathetic Governments, Those at Lahor and Delhi on the other 
hand were systematically mutilated by Mahrattas, Sikhs and English, and, save for 
a few spasmodic efforts now and again to rescue the most renowned among them 
from decay, have been suffered to go year by year from bad to worse. Thus it is 
that at the present moment we find ourselves on the eve almost of closing a long 
campaign of work at the two former places, while we are opening a new one at the two 
latter. 

At the Taj at Agra, the beautiful Fawa@s has now undergone a similar transforma- 
tron to that already effected at the Masjid, while a conspicuous ornament has been 
restored to the gardens by the repair of the decorative battlements which crown their 
circuit walls. Simultaneously, the beauty of the tomb, as seen from the main 
approach, has been strikingly enhanced by cutting down some of the heavier trees 
which used to screen both mosque and Fawdad, and thus bringing into view the whole 
group of buildings as they were originally intended to be seen. So far as the edifices 
in the actual gardens of the Taj are concerned, these works are, it is hoped, the last 
on an extensive seale that will have to be undertaken for many years to come, Minor 
repairs will, of course, be periodically required, and there is still ample scope for 
improvement in the planting out of the gardens, but the latter work is one which can 
only be achieved slowly and cautiously, since any sweeping changes, which would 
detract from the present beauty of the gardens, are obviously undesirable. however 
productive of good results they might be in the long run. } 

Among the immediate surroundings of the Taj, the garden of the Sahel Burj 
at the south-west corner of the entrance quadrangle has undergone a great improve- 
ment, its whole area having been excavated and laid out again according to the 
orginal plan. Another of the Burjs has come under repair, and the regrading and 
draining of the quadrangle has been finished. Here, too, may be mentioned the 
protective ८ done to one af the kiosks in the old Mahtab Bagh—the reputed site 
chosen for Shah Jahan's black mausoleum—on the further bank of the Jumna ; and the 
repair of Humayiin's masjid in the village of Kach pura close by, . 

| Inthe Fort, the repairs of the buildings around the Angari Bagh and Machhi Bhawan, 
which I referred to in my last year's Report, have been continued, and the clearance 
and renovation of the Diwan-i--Amm quadrangle extended to its western half 
All the modern casemates here—relics of the time when the quadrangle was used 
as an arsenal yard—have been dismantled, and the ancient arcades which they 
क fe pire eet si the ५९४ break in the arcades on the 

aS ; an columns in the Hall of Audience, which were sadly 
defaced some years ago under a mistaken idea about their original character, haye 
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had their glistening white stucco restored to them. Another famous monument in the 
Agra group that has also come in fora large share of attention 15 the Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandarah. Here the work upon the east gateway has been continued and 
some of the kiosks at the corners of the garden repaired. 

The condition of Fathpur Sikri is, if anything, even more satisfactory than that of 
Agra, and, indeed, this group of palace monuments is the most pertectly preserved of 
its kind in India. Birbal's house has received some special structural repairs, and the 
King’s stables are gaining greatly in appearance by the demolition of modern rubble 
supports and the renovation of broken or damaged members. Some further expendi- 
ture also has been incurred upon repaving the Khass Mahall and Jodh Bai's palace and 
cleansing the old diving well outside the Jami’ Masjid. But the chief enterprise of the 
year has been the rebuilding of portions of the outer walls and gateways of the city— 
a work which will round off, so to speak, all that has been done during the last quarter 
of the century within the palace precincts. 

In the Punjab we are, as I stated above, only on the threshhold of our conservation 
work, and our first thoughts have naturally been for those buildings which have already 
reached a stage of decay when any procrastination in protecting them would have been 
dangerous. In such a state was the gateway of the Khatru-l-Manazil at Delhi—the 
only portion of that structure that could be saved—, and in such state the tombs of 
Jahangir's Empress Nor Jahan, of Asaf Khan, her brother, and of Tagah Khan, the 
foster-father of Akbar; the last a fabric of unpretentious size, but in point of harmony 
and delicacy of workmanship unsurpassed by anything in the Punjab. This is the only 
one, unfortunately, of the three which can be brought back to any semblance of its 
former beauty, the other two being long since past repair. Simultaneously with the 
above, extensive repairs have also been carried out at several of the more famous mas- 
terpieces of Saracenic architecture, which, though not actually precarious, were yet in 
a sorry state of disrepair. Among these were Jahangir's mausoleum at Shahdara, 
where a beginning was made with the repair of the western facade and of the pave- 
ments of the roof and cloisters; the tile-enamelled masjid of Wazir Khan at Lahor; 
and the bijou Pearl! Mosque of white marble in the Delhi Fort, which would now chal- 
lenge comparison with any of the most pertectly preserved monuments of the country. 
At Humayin's tomb attention was mainly directed to reclaiming the garden from the 
wilderness which had overspread it, the tomb itself being one of the few buildings in 
the Punjab that have been consistently well eared for. A considerable sum of money 
was expended here in excavating and repairing the ancient tanks and channels and 
relevelling the ground preparatory to its being planted and turfed. 

As might have been expected, much of the initial work among these monuments 
has lain in rescuing them from the utilitarian purposes to which they have been put, 
and in effacing the evidences of their modernization. Particularly has this been the 
case in the Mughal Forts at Delhi and Lahor, where British Military occupation was 
largely responsible for the abuses perpetrated on the old royal palaces. , In the Fort 
at Lahor the beautiful Moti Masjid of Jahangir and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan 
have both been recovered in this way—the one from entombment in the massive brick- 
work of a Government treasury, the other from a scarcely less improper, albeit less 
jgnoble, use as a church for British troops. In the Delhi Fort three of the palace 
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edifices —the Naqqar Khina, the Rang Mahall and the Shih Burj —have been reclaim- 
ed from the military, and are now waiting repair ; and in several other buildings excava- 
tion has brought to light marble tanks, cascades and fountains, which were filled up 
and hidden from view years ago. Another monument—having no connection with 
either of the Forts—that has been a victim of modern vandalism, and that is now being 
restored as nearly as possible to its former state, is the mosque of Dai Anga at Lahor - 
For some of the accretions that have enveloped this structure the Sikhs appear to 
have been responsible, but its real transformation dates from the time when it was 
converted into a railway office, and it was then that most of the damage was done to 
‘ts enamelled walls, Finally, 1 must mention in this category the tomb of ‘Isa 
Khan near Delhi, round which used to cluster a whole village of squalid huts, choking 
the precincts of the tomb and rendering it inaccessible to visitors. This village has 
now been swept bodily away, and im its place a peaceful garden, walled off from the 
outer world, makes a worthy setting to so fine a tomb, 

When we pass from these Mughal monuments to the other great Saracenic 
groups in Eastern, Western and Central India, where conservation work has been 
going on, we are taking a step or two back in the history of architecture. The mom- 
ments at Gaur and Panduah in Bengal, at Bijapur and Ahmadabad in Bombay, and 
at Dhar and Mandi in Central India are the immediate precursors of the Mughal 
architecture of the north, towards the evolution of which they all contributed in 
varying degrees. Each and every one of these groups—and several more besides, 
which do not claim attention here—derived their style from one common parentage ; 
each was developed on independent soil and marked by a strong individuality of its 
own, and in each case this individuality passed away under the absorbing influences 
of the Mughal Empire. Their birth, their existence and their decay are indissolubly 
bound up with the political history of the several dynasties which called them into 
existence, and they reflect for us with unmistakable clearness the vicissitudes through 
which those dynasties passed. 

The monuments under repair at Gaur and Panduah and the general scheme of 
work going on there were described by Dr. Bloch at some length in the Annual for 
1902-03. Since then no new enterprise has been taken up, but considerable progress 
has been made in the repairs at the Adina Masjid at Panduah, at the Baradwari at 
Ramkel, and at the Dakin] Darwaza and the Lattan Masjid at Gaur. With one or 
two notable exceptions, all the monuments in this group were built entirely of brick, 
faced, it may be, with enamel tiles or ornaments of terra cotta, and the nature of these 
materials as well as the style of their designs gives them a unique position among 
Indian buildings. It is fortunate, indeed, for other monuments that this is so, for the 
character of these Bengal structures renders their repair a matter of exceptional 
difficulty. Restoration on the scale on which it has been carried out among the 
Mughal monuments 1s, of course, impracticable, and would in any case be unjustifi- 
able in the present condition of these buildings. On the other hand, merely superfi- 
cial measures are unavailing where heayy masses of brickwork are already tottering 
with decay or torn eee by destructive jungle roots. In such cases, only partial 
dismantling and rebuilding will effect a radical cure, and, unhappily, this course some- 


times involves interference with the delicately carved reliefs of the facades, many of 
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which have reached that state of disintegration when they can only be removed and 
replaced at the risk of falling to pieces, 

Bijapur and Ahmadabad are better off in every way than the Bengal sites. Apart 
from the greater natural stability of their structures, they have both been judiciously 
tended by the Government for some years past, and, though the expenditure upon 
them has not been lavish, their conservation is now, for the most part, a mere matter 
of ordinary annual repairs, The same remark, let me add parenthetically, applies to 
the majority of better known monuments in the Presidency, whether Muhammadan, 
Hindu, Jaina, or Buddhist. Thus the total outlay upon the two groups at Bijapur 
and Ahmadabad amounted during the past year to less than R24,000, imcluding 
ever R12,000 from Imperial funds, and this sum was divided over thirty odd build- 
ings, among those which absorbed the largest amounts being the [brahim Rauza, the 
Gol Gumbaz, and Mehtari Mahall at Bijapur, and Sidi Basir's mosque and tomb, 
Baba Lului’s masjid, Achyut Bibi's mosque and tomb and the Khanjan mosque at 
Ahmadabad. 

It follows, of course, from the careful limits set to expenditure in the past that 
the programme of work had to be restricted to securing the structural safety of these 
buildings, without any attempts being made to eflace the disfigurements which their 
beauty had sustained through age or ill-treatment, Bijapur aflords conspicuous 
examples of monuments whose grandeur is seriously impaired by the loss or mutila- 
tion of some prominent decorative feature. The great Gol Gumbaz, for instance,—a 
building in other respects exceptionally well preserved—loses much of its impressive- 
ness through the ragged and unsightly condition of its deep cornice. It is the same 
with the Ibrahim Rauza and the Jami‘ Masjid. These cornices are now to be 
restored, and the work upon the Gol Gumbaz has already begun. In each case the 
massiveness of the cornice, their great height from the ground, and the richness of 
the carvings lavished on the huge brackets makes the task an exceptionally difficult 
and expensive one. Probably it will extend over some halt a dozen years. But the 
results will more than compensate us for the trouble taken. 

In Dhar and Mandi we are no longer in British territory, and a word or two of 
explanation seems called for as to the share taken by the Government of India in the 
extensive works that have been going on there. It 15 natural, of course, that the 
monuments in British India should have the first claim upon the attention of Govern- 
ment, and it is only in exceptional cases, where the monuments in Native States are 
of more than lecal interest and where the resources of the Darbar concerned are 
insufficient for their repair, that subsidies for the purpose can be spared by the 
Imperial Government. Such a case, pre-eminently, was the one of which we are 
speaking. The monuments at Dhar and Mand@ are essentially of national interest ; 
they are Imperial in character as well as in origin. But the State, in which chance 
has placed them, 15 one of the smallest in the Central India Agency, with correspond- 
ingly small revenues, which have been unusually depleted during recent years. The 
Government accordingly came forward and undertook to bear the initial cost of repairs 
at Mandu, on the understanding that the Darbar would make provision for those at 
Dhar, and pledge itself afterwards to keep up the monuments in both places, besides 
making them more accessible to visitors. So far this arrangement has worked 
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admirably. A full account of the operations will be found in a special contribution by 

the Political Agent, Captain E. Barnes,to whom, | should like to remark, much of 

the success which has attended them is directly due. At Mandi, some fifteen 

buildings in all have up to the present come under repair, but attention has been 

| _» mainly concentrated upon five. Of the unearthing of the Khalji mausoleum and the 

>~ Lo ^ ~~ 4 “discovery of the Tower of Victory I gave a short account by anticipation in last year's 


‘ed 
|, 


— Annual, and from Captain Barnes’ description it will be seen that the further progress 
12 of exploration has served to confirm the identification of these structures which was 
first put forward. The transformation of the Hindola Mabhall is particularly striking, 
now that the later edifice built on to its southern fagade has been dismantled, its plinth 
laid bare, and the rooms at its northern end opened up. Another new feature, too, 
in the shape of a large ornamental tank, has been revealed by the removal of débris at 
the Jahaz Maball. The task of conserving the other two monuments, vis., the Jami‘ 
Masjid and Hishang’s tomb, involved by far the most extended operations in Manda, 
and, in the case of Hiishang’s tomb it will in all likelihood take two more vears to 
complete. It is for this reason that illustrations of the work have been reserved for a 
future report. 

At Dhar, the Darbar has been busy with the repairs of the Lat Masjid, which 
have been carried through with signally good results, particularly in the matter of 
harmonizing the new work with the old. The inscribed slabs, also, to which | referred 
last year, have now been extracted from the mr/rab in the Kamal Maula mosque and 
a summary of their contents, kindly contributed by Professors Hultzsch and Pischel 
is published in the epigraphical section of this report. The inscriptions are being 
edited zn extenso by Professor Hultzsch in the Epigraphra Indica. \t should be 
added, too, that one of the less important edifices at Mandi has been converted at the 
expense of the State into a comfortable dat bungalow, and the journey there has been 
much facilitated by the institution of a regular motor car service to Dhar from the 
nearest railway station at Mhow, 

All the buildings of which I have so far been speaking are in the foremost rank 
of Muhammadan monuments ; they belong to large and famous groups, each of which 
is undergoing a systematic scheme of conservation, and it is natural, therefore, that 
they should be the first to claim our notice. But they are far from exhausting the 
year's record of work amid Saracenic architecture. There have been many other 
miscellaneous undertakings—some of them on a less extended scale. and some among 

__. monuments of less note. The long series of works, for example, in the Rohtasgarh 


JA rth Fort—a provincial stronghold of the Mughal days—which were described in a previous 
= Report, have been practically brought to completion; repairs have been done to the 
‘> colonnades of the majestic mosque of Altamsh at the Outb: the shrine of Sayyid 


Salar Mas‘tid at Bahraich has been largely rebuilt ; and the Jami’ Masjid at Lucknow 
renovated, To this list let me also add the Rauza at Watwa, the Jami’ Masjids at 
Burhanpur and Etawah, and another mosque at Rohinkhed, as monuments whose 
repair has been achieved at more than ordinary cost and trouble. 


Let us turn now to the Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist monuments. 


| tla 1 stated a year 
ago that, thanks to the liberality of the present Local Government ' 
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the South of India was entering upon a new era, and that we might look forward to 
a systematic policy of conservation being pursued throughout the Presidency for some 
years to come, An active beginning has now been made in the programme, and 
several famous sites are undergoing regeneration, As might be expected after years 
of neglect and particularly amid the tropical luxuriance of Madras, much of the initial 
work has consisted in rescuing the buildings from the exuberant vegetation in which 
they were enveloped, and in opening up convenient approaches to them, Especially 
has this been the case at Conjeeveram, Vijayanagar, Tanjore and the Gandikota 
temple. The site of Vijayanagar absorbed by far the largest share of money during 
the year, but the ruins there are so extensive and so effectually overgrown, that after 
clearing them from jungle, removing débris, and making such new roads as were 
necessary, time could only be found for the actual repair of a few of the most pre- 
carious structures, among which may be mentioned the Krsnasvami, GaneSa, and 
Hazara Ramasvami Temples. To the repairs of the ChennakeSavasvami temple 
at Sompalle a special contribution was devoted in last year's Report, but the work 
not being finshed at that time, no illustrations accompanied the description, These 
are accordingly published on Plate XXVI and fig. 1, p. 69 of the present Annual. 
Other monuments in the Presidency that have been brought mto the programme of 
conservation are the Visnu and Siva temples at Tadpatri; the JalakantheSvarasvami 
shrine at Vellore; the ASoka edict in the Ganjam district; a tank at Valikondapuram ; 
and two rock-hewn shrines in the Fort Rock at Trichinopoly. For an account of 
these several undertakings the reader must be referred to the separate article on the 
subject, but | should like here to draw especial attention to the two interesting shrines 
which have been unmasked in the Trichinopely Rock. Both cayes had long ago been 
walled up and converted into godowns for the temple above, so that although they 
were known to Archzologists, the average visitor to the Rock Fort was totally 
unaware of their existence. Opened as they now are to view, with new inscriptions 
and sculptured panels brought to light, they should add appreciably to the attractions 
of the Rock. 

In Bengal, the conservation of the MukteSvara temple and group of shrines cone 
nected with it at Bhubane$var in Orissa has been pushed forward, and in the same 
district the laborious work of filling up the vast-mterior of the temple of the Sun God 
at Konarak has been completed. How arduous this work has proved may be gauged 
from the fact that the crowning stone 4a/asa of the temple, through which a hole had 
to be drilled, is 25 feet in thickness and is estimated to weigh not less than 2,000 tons, 
An important discovery of the year in connection with this famous structure is that 
about one-third of the spire still exists beneath the great heap of débris to the west of the 
mandapa. The upper portion of the spire has already been laid bare, and there is every 
reason to hope that the rest of it will be found comparatively mtact. Other conserva- 
tion measures in the Bengal Circle haye been concerned with the Budh-Gaya temple, 
the palace and temples of the Ahom kings in Assam, and some shrines, dating 
roughly from the 17th century, at Vishnupur in the Bankura district—the last-men- 
tioned comprising some of the best examples of the peculiar Bengali style of temple 
architecture, which may have been developed to some extent under Muhammadan 
influences. 
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_ The remarks. which |. made about Muhammadan buildings in the Bombay Presi- 
dency apply equally to the Hindu. There is nothing whatever to record of an excep- 
tional nature in the conservation of any of them, unless it_-be the increased attention 
that has been paid 10 the various rock-cut caves at Elephanta, Kanheri, Kondivte, 
Karle and some other places in the Poona and Satara districts. In Berar, in propor- 
tion as little had been done inthe past, the conseryation of many of the monuments 
was a more formidable matter, and several items, notably the repair of the temples at 
Satgaon, Dhotra,, Lonar, Sakegaon and Mehkar, involved a considerable outlay. The 
Central Provinces, which are included in the same circle, are less fortunate, in that 
little has yet been done to make up for the neglect which they suffered im the past. 
Of.the few warks in course of execution there, and of the much larger number still 
awaiting it, Mr. Cousens gives a sketch 7 a separate article printed below, and | need 
only stop to notice the re-roofing of the old SiddheSvara temple at Mandhata. For the 
rest, scarcity of local funds has. prevented their being taken in hand, and there seems 
little prospect of an improvement in this respect next year 

In Northern India there are comparatively few ancient Hindu monuments, Those 
of a pre-Muhammadan date survive only in the remoter districts, where they were not 
exposed to the destructiveness of the Moslem invaders, and in later days—that is to 
say, until the decay of the Mughal power—there was singularly little chance of such 
monuments being erected: except under the enlightened and tolerant rule of Akbar 
and his immediate successors. To.this period belong the temples of Govind Dev, 
Jugal Kigor and Radha Ballabh at Bindraban, The first mentioned has been carefully 
tended for many years past, but the other two have only recently come into the charge 
of Government, and much labour 15 being bestowed upon rescuing them from the decay 
which had overtaken. them. The work upon the Jugal Kigor temple, which consisted 
in refitting or renewing much of the loose and damaged facing of the fskhara and 
other parts of the structure, has been fully carried out, but the temple of Ridha 
Ballabh, which, by the way, 15 a peculiarly interesting example of the eclectic style of 
the period, is still in the repairer’s hands, and a full account of both these undertakings 
is therefore reserved for a future report. 


A third large class of monuments upon which much care is being expended by the 
Survey are those of Burma. Though doubtless owing much in their development to 
the influences of the Hindu and Buddhist architecture of India, their style both in the 
earliest and latest phases in which we know it, is characterised by an originality, which 
at once combines them into a distinct and closely affined group, and isolates them from 
the monuments of India proper. Strictly speaking, the most recent among them, 
which date only from the last generation, ought not to find a place in an Archzxological 
Report. Their modernity should properly preclude them, But inasmuch as the 
Survey is equally responsible for these as for the more ancient examples, it is reason- 
able to record among its other activities the steps that have been taken 
servation. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the year's work has been the mapping out 
of a methodical and more extended scheme for future operations. The Archzological 
Department in Burma being but a recent creation and not having had time to tal 


for their con- 
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proper stock of the monuments af the country, conservation was until the past year re- 
stricted almost exclusively to a few of the best known structures at Mandalay and Pagan. 
Some irregular lists of antiquities were, it 1s true, compiled as far back as 1883 by Dr. 
Forchhammer. But they contained no information as 10 the actual condition of the 
monuments or the measures necessary for their safety. Accordingly, a careful examina- 
tion has now been made of one and all the edifices at Pegu, Mandalay, Sagaing, 
Shwebo, Pagan and several other places, and a programme of repair: drawn out which 
is to be put into execution at once. In the meantime good progress has been made 
with such works as were already m hand, At Mandalay, the reconstruction of the 
missing pyatihats on the'walls of Fort Dufferin, as well as the repair of others that were 
in a dilapidated condition, has been completed; various improvements haye been 
effected in the Palace Buildings; and the Queen's Monastery in A Road—the most 
attractive perhaps of all the buildings there—has been rescued from a state of much 
neglect. At Pagan the preliminary work begun last year at the Manuha, Gawdawpalin, 
Thatbinnyu, Shwekugyi and Ananda Pagodas has been followed up by more thorough 
measures, and all these buildings are now in good repair. A fair beginning, it should 
be added, has also been made in the construction of the Museum at Pagan. 


In conclusion it remains to record what has been done to discharge the long ‘neg- 
lected duty of preserving or commemorating the many historic memorials connected 
with the British in India. These memorials stand in a class apart from all others,’ and 
a class which, until Lord Curzon’s advent, was more completely neglected than any 
other. Itis, indeed, a remarkable feature of the indifference with which the monuments 
of the past have been systematically treated by the British that even the buildings 
which witnessed some of the noblest and most tragic events in their history, the battle- 
fields where their ancestors fought and conquered, and the residences of illustrious 
men, who by their swords, their counsels and their pens made the name of England 
great and famous, have gone uncom memorated and uncared for. The preservation of 
these memoridls and the perpetuation of the records they contain has been an especial 
care to the Viceroy. Of the repairs to the famous mutiny monuments at Lucknow— 
the Residency, the Dilkusha Palace, and the Sikandar Bagh—I ‘gave a sufficiently full 
description last year, and | need not dwell upon them again, though tt may be remarked 
in passing that the most serupulous care is being taken to preserve their old and battered 
appearance, Toa much earlier epoch belongs the part which the old Fort William im 
Calcutta played im the annals of British history. Unfortunately, little of this once 
famous structure has survived to our times except its buried foundations, but by the aid of 
careful excavations and measurements, added to the information obtainable from old plans 
and drawings, it has been possible not only todetermine accurately the position of its walls 
and bastions, but to fix down the exact site of the other main features of the Fort, 
including the Black Hole prison, in which was enacted the terrible tragedy of the 2oth 
June, 1756. : 

Each of these sites has been sedulously marked and commemorated. Where- 
evet the outer or inner line of the curtain and bastions had not been built over, they 
have been traced on the ground with brass lines let into'stone, while white marble tablets 


have been inserted in the walls of the adjoining buildings with inscriptions stating what 
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part of the old building originally stood there, The site of the prison, too, has been 
covered with polished black marble surrounded with a neat iron railing, and a tablet has 
been placed on the wall above to explain the memorable and historic nature of the spot 
below ; finally, a white marble replica of the obelisk originally set up by Holwell over 
the grave of the sufferers, but which was demolished in 1821, has been re-erected and 
presented to Calcutta by Lord Curzon, The records inscribed on the new obelisk, it 
may be noted, differ in two material points from those on the original memorial. The 
reason for these changes is explained im the following extract from Lord Curzon’s speech 
delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of the obelisk: “ Holwell's inscriptions 
written by himself, with the memory of that awful experience still fresh in his mind, con 
tained a bitter reference to the personal responsibility for the tragedy of Siraju-d-Daula, 
which, I think, is not wholly justified by our fuller knowledge of the facts, gathered from 
a great variety of sources, and which | have therefore struck out as calculated to keep 
alive feelings that we would all wish to see die. Further, though Holwell’s record con- 
tained less than fifty names out of the 123 who had been suffocated in the Black Hole, 
1 have by means of careful search into the records, both here and in England, recovered 
not only the Christian names of the whole of those persons, but also more than twenty 
fresh names of those who also died in the prison. So that the new monument records 
the names of no féwer than sixty of the victims of that terrible night," 

These efforts to perpetuate the surviving records of a past that is every day tend- 
ing to disappear more and more from the public recollection have extended to numerous 
other sites and buildings in various parts of India. Memorials have been set up on the 
historic battlefields of Mudki, Firoz Shah, Sobraon, and several other places, while the 
monument, which celebrates the fight at Plassey, is being removed from its old site 
and ré-erected in a more worthy form and more appropriate position, Commemo- 
rative medallions, too, have been placed on more than 130 houses, which are notable 
for their historical’ associations, or in which distinguished public men, whether Eu- 
ropean or Indian, have dwelt. Such, to pick out a few examples, are the residences of 
Lord Clive, of the Duke of Wellington, of Warren Hastings and of Lord Macaulay ; of 
Mir Jafar, of the Maharaja Nando Kumar, and of Raja Chait Singh ; the factors of 
early English and Portuguese settlers ; the house where Sivaji, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, was born, and another where Tulsi Das, the poet and religious 
reformer, 1s said to have composed his hymns; the court house of Gerald Aungier, 


Governor of Bombay m the 17th century; and the building at Arrah where the 
memorable defence was made against the mutineers in 1857. 


1, H. MARSHALL. 
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CONSERVATION OF MUHAMMADAN 
MONUMENTS IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 
AND PUNJAB. 


T will be convenient to classify the buildings which come under notice in this Article 
according to their several localities. Agra, Delhi and Lahore, and then some 
places of minor importance where work has been done. will each be visited in turn. 
Agra naturally comes first because it is, from the point of view of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, quite the richest of all centres in these Provinces, and in fact in India. Not 
only is there more to see in and about Agra than elsewhere, but what there is, is of 
exceptional beauty. In this district we have the master-pieces of the two greatest 
builders among Mughal Emperors. Fathpar Sikri possesses a whole city complete 
with palaces, mosques and public offices, all built by Akbar ; while Agra, with its 
glorious Taj and marble palaces of Shah Jahan, can boast of treasures unrivalled in the 
Orient. 


The Taj Mahall. 

The Taj claims the distinction of having been one of the earliest of Indian monu- 
ments to be repaired at the hands of the British. It was first taken in hand as far 
hack as 1810, under the supervision of a certain Lieutenant Taylor, and much valuable 
work appears to have been done by him: but the repairs both then and for many years 
afterwards were limited to the main buildings, there being no thought of rescuing from 
decay the subsidiary structures grouped around. Indeed it 1s only within the last 
five years or so that a sustained effort has been made to take these latter systemati- 
cally in hand and overhaul them one by one. So far as the larger buildings within 
the garden of the Taj are concerned, this work is now complete—the last of them to 
be taken up being the Faw4d, which has gone through the same transformation 
during the past year as its counterpart—the mosque— did in the two preceding years. 
Of the general design of the Fawad it is unnecessary to speak ; its beauty has seldom 
failed to impress those who have been fortunate enough to see १ notwithstanding the 
immediate proximity of the more imposing mausoleum. But few, | think, have 
realised what an important part it plays, along with the mosque, in the composition of 
the whole group of buildings. The Fawab was probably used as a place for holding 


receptions on the occasion of anniversaries, and it 15 referred to by the court 
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chronicler of the Emperor Shah Jahan as the mthman fhanah, or ^ guest-house.”! 
The same writer points out that “itis in all respects like its complement the mosque, 
except that its wall has no mzfraé,*’ and its floor is not divided into spaces for 
worshippers,” 

The work recently executed consists mainly in the restoration of some carved 
sand-stone panels, and marble inlay in the zig-zag border round the dado on the west 
front and in the frieze at the base of the domes. The carved panels bear delicate 
floral patterns in relief, but many of them had perished to such an extent as to be 
scarcely recognizable, while others had already been clumsily restored by patching 
them with plain slabs and irregularly shaped pieces of stone. ‘The restoration of the 
marble inlay in the frieze at the base of the domes is an expensive item, and conse- 
quently those portions only which are visible from within the Taj enclosure were 
undertaken this year. The frieze is of red sand-stone, upon which was chased and 
inlaid a conventional floral design, the darker pieces of the inlay being composed of 
yellow, and the remainder of white marble. 

esides the work done to the कषक, further improvements have been carried 
out in the garden. In particular, many of the ornamental battlements inlaid with 
black and white marble have been restored. Altogether, about 300 of the white 
marble flowers, and 600 lineal feet of the white marble band have been renewed. In 
fixing these inlaid flowers it was found that, however well a piece was fitted, and 
however good the mortar, almost any piece could be picked out by working round the 
joint with the point of a pen-knife; so, in order to make the work quite sound, the 
engineer adopted the plan of securing each flower by two small copper pins. 

Another improvement has been the cutting down of some of the heavier trees 
im the garden, so as to open up a fuller view of the buildings round the mausoleum 
from the main gateway. Until the present year it was hardly possible to get a prasp 
of the general design, for both the mosque and the ¥awa} were hidden behind dense 
fohage. Much still remains to be done to the gardens, but their laying out can 
only go on very gradually, For any sudden and sweeping changes would mean that 
the pleasure taken in the gardens by the present generation would have to be 
sacrificed for the sake of the next: and few would be disposed to consider such a 
sacrifice justified, 

Scarcely any one oe on entering or leaving the Taj visits the Saheli Burjs, 
though in any other place, where they were not overshadowed by jts beauty, they 
might well attract attention. There are four Saheli Burjs altogether, all ef then 
ergoted in memory of maids-of-honour in the service of the Empress, Two of these 
have recently come under repair. The most striking changes are those in the first 
Saheli Burj, which sai on the nght hand side as one enters the precincts of the 
12] from the west. Here the compound has been converted from a veritable wilder- 
0 2 a neatly paved and well grassed garden. A photograph showing its condition 
after repair 15 givenon Plate III. As part of the scheme of restoration, the fountain 
in the central tank has been connected with the Taj irrigation main. The tank, too 
and the water-channels which it feeds have been restored. । 

A new feature that has been added to the attractions of the 


=¬ - ~ Taj is a smal] 
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museum, located in the south gateway, which is intended to illustrate its building and 
subsequent history. Among other objects of interest which this museum already con- 
tains, are several old plans of the mausoleum and a series of photographs showing the 
many and various phases through which the gardens have passed in the course of the 
last forty years. A collection, too, has been made of the many kinds of stones used in 
the construction and ornamentation of the edifices, among which may be noticed a 
piece of pazahr stone weighing 78 lbs. This stone was found last year between the 
west wall of the Taj garden and the Khan-i-'Alam Bagh. For some time previously it 
had been observed that the residents of Tajganj were in the habit of picking up pieces 
of semi-precious stone which came to the surface here in the rains, and, on excavations 
being made, some large pieces of stone, mostly of the pazahr variety, were found. 
The story is that, when the Taj was built, the inlay-workers’ sheds were located there, 

Before leaving the Taj it may be noticed how much the appearance of the 
quadrangle has been enhanced by the lowering and metalling of the roads and con- 
struction of covered drains. In the old days the quadrangle used to be deep in dust in 
the dry weather, and flooded with water during the rains. Now dust and water have 
alike disappeared. In the roadway through the west entrance gateway, which is the 
principal entrance to the Taj, the removal of the metalling which had accumulated to 
a depth of about eighteen inches involved the regrading of the approach to the gateway, 
outside as well as inside the quadrangle, and this led to the discovery of an ancient 
brick pavement. It was not, however, considered adyisable to leave the latter exposed, 
as the slope is too great and does not work in with that of the approach road. A 
further result of these changes in the levels, it should be noticed, is that the old gates 
have been saved from the decay which was gradually creeping up as they became 
more and more imbedded in road metal and dirt, 

There is a well-known tradition, recorded by Tavernier,’ that Shah Jahan intended 
to erect another mausoleum for himself on the further bank of the Jumna, immediately 
opposite the Taj. This second mausoleum was to have been the counterpart of the 
Taj, but built in black instead of white marble, and the two buildings were to have 
been connected by a bridge across the river, This scheme of Shah Jahan’s was 
thwarted by his son Aurangzeb ; but the site selected is said to have been the Mahtab 
Bagh—a garden which dates back probably to the time of babar, though it now 
survives only in a ruined wall along the river front. This wall, ending at the down- 
stream end in a small tower surmounted by a kiosk, forms a conspicuous and pleasing 
feature in the view from the Taj, and for this reason as well as the associations con- 
nected with it, was thought worthy of structural repair. Whether the story recorded 
by Tavernier is based upon fact or not, cannot be definitely ascertained, but it 1s worth 
noting that the tomb of Taj Mahall occupies the centre of the mortuary chamber in 
the Taj mausoleum, and this would hardly have been the case if Shah Jahan had 
intended that his own body should be placed in the same chamber. 

A little to the west of the Mahtab Bagh, in the village of Kachpura, lies the 
masjid of Humayan, which has lately had some minor repairs done to it, This 
mosque has been described by General Cunningham's assistant, > who mentions an 

~ ee EL ~ 
॥ ‘Tavernier. Travels in India (Macmillan & Co., London), Vol. I, Book 1, Chapter VIL 
' A. S. R.(C.5.), Vol. 1४, p. 100. 
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inscription in the central chamber recording that “the auspicious floor and roof were 
built by the powerful decree and command of Muhammad Humayiin”, and giving the 
date of its completion as A.H. 997 (A/D. 1530). 


The Fort. 

The most striking changes which have been effected in the Fort, are those 
concerned with the quadrangle of the Diwan-i--Amm. The previous number of this 
Annual describes the beginning of the transformation that 1s going on and the changes 
already achieved in the eastern portion of the quadrangle. The west side is now being 
treated in a similar fashion, and the whole undertaking should be completed in the 
course of another year. The brick payement, it should be noticed, which was dis- 
coyered in the previous year leading from the Mina Bazar, has now been traced as far 
as the north gateway of the quadrangle, and has been left exposed. The cloisters also 
have been restored across the gap which existed in the north wall of the quadrangle, 
and through which for many years the main road passed. This gap was probably 
made for the convenience of traffic in the days when the quadrangle was used as an 
arsenal yard, in order to avoid the sharp turns and narrow archways at the ancient 
entrance, That the cloisters were originally continuous across the gap was quite clear 
from the existence of the foundations of the walls; and the improvement in the 
appearance of the quadrangle which has resulted from their restoration may be gathered 
from the illustrations on Plate IV. 

Within the Hall of Audience itself some work has had to be done in repairing 
some of the plastered columns and part of the roof. There is no doubt that the 
columns were originally plastered, since the sand-stone cores are quite rough, but their 
appearance was not considered sufficiently attractive in 1875 for the ereat Darbar, 
which was held during the visit of the Prince of Wales. On that occasion the original 
plaster was coated over, and the gold and red lines, with which it was decorated, were 
retouched. Judging from the logs of wood and bamboos found imbedded in the heavy 
mouldings of the cornice these repairs appear to have been hurriedly done; the red 
lining in particular 15 COarse in comparison with the old. Some years later the mistake 
was made of cleaning off all the plaster from two of the bays under the impression 
that it was entirely modern. There were thus three possible ways of dealing with 
these dishgurements:—first, to leaye the Hall just as it was, in which case the 
columns stripped of plaster would have remained a painfully discordant feature: 
secondly, to restore the columns again as they had been restored in 875, in which 
ease the restoration would have been a copy of a faulty modern work: and thirdly, to 
restore the plaster and decoration to their original form, After weighing the matter 
thoroughly the third solution was decided upon. It is true that the contrast. between 
the work of 1875 and the new work is for the moment noticeable, and it is true, also 
that there will always be a discrepancy between the two in the matter of theiy 
decoration, but there 15 every prospect that when the gold and red lining on the new 
vere is ० त a sia ak have passed over it, the difference will not be 
obtrusive, and we $ at least have the satisfact} { knowi hat the ne 2.५ 
scrupulously true to the original, Sere ene es Geek 
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A matter of minor importance in the Fort has been the repair of the gates of 
Ghazni—more commonly called the Somnath gates. The story of these gates is 
almost too well known to be repeated, They were brought from the tomb of Mahmad 
of Ghazni by the British in 1842, and it was popularly believed that they were the 
famous gates of the Somnath temple, which that monarch had carried off from India 
more than eight hundred years before. As a fact, the story had no foundation what- 
ever; but official authority was given to it by the historic proclamation of Lor 
Ellenborough, and ever since then the gates have been invested in the eyes of the public 
with a wholly fictitious interest. No doubt the old tradition will still cling to them 
for some time to come—such traditions, indeed, die hard, especially in guide-books— 
but the following notice which has now been posted up regarding their origin and 
history will at any rate assist in dispelling the mistake. 

“These gates which were brought from Ghazni in Afghanistan by the British in 
1842 are stated to have been taken from the tomb of the famous Mahmad Yaminu-d- 
Daulah of Ghazni (g99—1030 Hijri). At the time of their removal it was erroneously 
supposed that they had been carried off by that monarch from the Hindu temple at 
Somnath, and a proclamation was issued by the then Governor-General, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, that they were to be restored with all due ceremony to their original home, 
They were accordingly conveyed in Lord Ellenborough’s train from Firozpiir to Agra, 
but the intention of restoring them to Somnath being abandoned they proceeded no 
further on the way to their proclaimed destination. 

“The tradition, based on no historical authority, that these gates were of sandal 
wood and were brought from Somnath" is completely disproved by the fact that the 
wood of which they are constructed is the local deodar of Ghazni, that the style of 
their decoration bears no resemblance to Hindu work, and that an Arabic inscription in 
KGfie character relating to the family of Sabuk-Tigin is carved upon them." 

The doors are divided by upright styles or pilasters, ending at the top in shapes 
like elongated Saracenic capitals. Between the styles are star-shaped panels elabor- 
ately and beautifully carved. The doors extend up to about two-thirds of the height 
of the whole framework, and over them comes a tympanum covered with a pattern 
formed of hexagons. Around the upper half of the framework there is a wide archi- 
trave adorned with a row of octagons of deodar pine, like the rest. Many of the 
panels are missing, and the spaces have now been filled with plain pieces of stained 
wood, Asan experiment one panel was carved in imitation of one of the old ones, but 
it was decided not to continue the carving upon the rest, 


Sikandarah. 

The history of Sikandarah has been much the same as that of the Taj so far as 
repairs are concerned; the mausoleum was renovated in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but nothing was done until comparatively recent years to save any of 
the subsidiary buildings except the south gateway. Of the other gateways, that on 


* The present ruined temple at Somnath was built by Kumdrapila in A. D. 1169, and was the second recon- 
struction of the building since it was destroyed by Mabmid, No evidence, therefore, regarding these gates can be 
adduced from the size of its portal, 


See Prig. Report of Arch, Surcey, Western Tmiia, 1898-9, p. 8. (Ed J 
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the north side of the grounds has been conserved as a ruin; which is too far gone for 
repair; the one on the west has been thoroughly restored. and we are now at work on 
the last of the group, the east gateway—unless, that is to say, it is decided at some 
future date to restore the tops of the hroken- minarets on the south gateway. 

The previous number of this Annual describes the beginning of the work on the 
east gate. The parts first taken up were the outer or east face, and so much of the 
north and south wings as stands outside the garden wall. The rest of ‘the north: and 
south faces has now been restored, and the platform on which the gateway stands has 





Fig. 1. 


been repaved. The work was chiefly concerned with replacing pieces of marble inlay 
and restoring panels of red sand-stone, In many cases the corrosion of iron dowels had 
been a fruitful source of mischief, as it is in so many old buildings in India, Two long 
and narrow panels, which have been restored at the top of the north and south fa oad : 
respectively, deserve to be noticed, They derive particular interest from the fact fhe 
they haye an elaborately carved instead of the usual flat surface for. the. backeros 
of the white marble designs, In other respects the decoration of the *kground 
is of the kind commonly found on buildings of Akbar or Jahangir =e न्क 
wall surface is left bare; the inter-spaces between the ee ae ei Beh 
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delicate geometrical figures in low relief, and, in the panels themselves, vases, 
peacocks, flowers and elephants are represented. _ 

There is litthe doubt that. this gate as well as the other three gates and 
the mausoleum itselfas we see it to-day, is the work of Jahangir and not of Akbar 
as stated by Fergusson,' and repeated by other writers on the subject. The evidence, 
however,, on this point is not absolutely explicit, and it deserves therefore to be 
stated, especially as the true assignment of these buildings to one monarch or the 
other is a matter of some importance to the history of Mughal architecture, 
Fergusson does not, unfortunately, tell us upon what evidence he bases his asser- 
tion that Akbar commenced to build his own tomb. He may have been influenced 
by the account of the traveller Hawkins who left Agra in A.D. 1611, and who 
remarks. that “It hath beene this foureteene years a building.”* As Akbar died 
in AD: 1605 this would carry the commencement of the building back to eight 
years before his death. _But against this the following points should be weighed :-— 
` 3.1... inscription ‘in Tughra .character on the south front of the south gateway 
written by ‘Abdu-l-Haqq in A.H. 1021 (A.D. 1612) states that the mausoleum and the 
south, gate. were, Anished by Jahangir in A.H. 1021, alter seyen years. It should be 
remarked that. the word, for fmfshed does not necessarily imply that 11 was commenced 
by some, other person. The expression siraf-t-ttmam tamam yaft may equally well 
mean that it was begun and finished by Jahangir. At all events, as Jahangir succeeded 
to-the throne in A.D..1605, the inference to be drawn from this inscription, is that the 
building was commenced in the year of Akbar’s death. 

2.. Jahangir himself states inthe Tuzuk* that he visited the works in Rajab 
A.H. 1017 (August, A.D, 1608), and that the work had then continued." for three 
or four years,” This clearly implies that-it was commenced about A.D. 1605 

3. The,‘ memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir’”* translated from a Persian manu- 
script, mention that.Jahangir allotted a sum of money for the erection of the mausoleum 
and, Jater on, that ‘the buildings which I (Jahangir) had long. since ordered had 
now been completed,” in the fourteenth year of his reign. _ The inscription has already 
told us that the mausoleum and south gate were finished in 1612, the seventh year 
of Jahingir's reign. The remaining three gateways and the causeways would naturally 
take some time to build, so that this evidence does not contradict our argument. 

There is the significant fact that neither Jahangir m his memoirs, nor the 
inscriptions on the south gateway make any mention of Akbar having commenced 
the work. This is the more remarkable because Jahangir was not m the habit of 
letting slip any opportunity of singing his father's praises. 

The evidence of Muhammad Salih,’ an historian of Shah Jahan's reign, does not 
help us much one way or the other. He tells us that it was settled that Akbar should 
be buried at Sikandarah, for which reason the place was called ‘the land of Paradise 
(Bahishtabad) and that a pleasant garden was laid out there and a lofty building 
erected by order of Jahangir. But in the same breath he adds that the garden and 


1Fergusson, //istory of Indian and Eastern Architecttre, 584. 
> Tie Hawkins Voyages, edited by C. R. Markham, (-.B., F.R.5, London, 1878, p. 442 


3 Tuzuk-i- Fahangiri, (Allygurh 1364), p. 7? 
+ Memoirs of the Emperor Fakangueir,” translated by Major David Price. Calcutta, 1904, p. 135: 
'‘Amal-i-Salih manuscript in the Public Library at Lahore 
D2 
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building were finished in twenty years. How are we to reconcile this twenty years 
with the “ memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir" cited above ? On the other hand, how 
can the <tatement that a pleasant garden was laid out and a lofty building erected 
by order of Jahangir be reconciled with the theory of Fergusson? It must be men- 
tioned that the “ memoirs of the Emperor Jahangveir" contain some very imaccurate 
statements, as, for instance, the following:—" Above the tomb is erected a pavilion 
of seven storeys, gradually lessenmg to the top, and the seventh terminating in a 
dome or cupola; which, together with the other buildings connected with it in every 
part of the enclosure 1s a// of polished marble throughoud.....” Clearly we should be 
rash im attaching much importance to a manuscript which draws so largely on the 
imagination. But our faith in the inscription on the south gateway, and in Jahangir’s 
account in the Tuzuk remains unshaken. | 
There is one other point in connection with the passage in the Tuzuk which 
deserves notice as another interpretation might be admissible. The passage runs as 
follows :-- "On Sunday, the 17th Rajab A-H. 1017 (August A.D, 1608), | started on 
foot with the intention of visiting the enlightened mausoleum of his departed Majesty 
(Akbar) ....1 saw the building over the enlightened grave. It did not appear to 
me to be the kind my heart desired, because it was intended that the travellers of the 
globe should not be able to point out the like of it in the inhabited world. As in the 
course of the work on this building the ill-starred Khusrau rebelled, out of necessity 
| started for Lahore. The masons had made it one-storeyed after their own manner. 
At last some alterations were suggested. Notwithstanding that the whole amount 
had been spent, and the work continued for three or four years, | ordered that the 
masons in consultation with skilled advisers should once 
as had been decided. By degrees a lofty buildi 
extreme neatness around the building of the enl 
constructed extremely high and exalted 


more knock down some parts 
hg was made, a garden laid out in 
ightened mausoleum, and the gate 
ted with white marble minarets .,, ..” 

It ts just conceivable from this account that Akbar had started a building which 
Jahangir did not approve of, and which the latter remodelled, That Akbar had a 
garden at Sikandarah we know from the introduction to the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri ; but it 


is at any rate safe to say that the exterior of the buildings. if not thei and f 
ee ae A कः 3 ` ५॥ gs, t their plan and founda- 
tions, is the work of Jahangir, oS HENS os +> 


Pathpir Sikri. 

= The present condition of the buildings of Akbar 
favourably with that of any remains of the Mughal period. There are, it is true_a 
few remarkable buildings ‘in the’ (दनक to the south-west of the Dargah of Satin 
Chishti which are standing in need of repairs. But little remains to be done to क 
main group which visitors generally see. Of course some structural repairs मिभः 
necessary from time to time, as recently at Birbal's house, where the foundat: 3 
showed signs of giving way. The walls of this house are built up from the = 
rock, and He payement round the building is carried on stone beams and €$ Th 
dark vaults ormed by the latter used to be a favourite resort of all oe of wai 
beasts until they were screened off by wire netting. Some years ago the roof (th 
vaults was strengthened by intermediate arches, but in 190! it because cca 4 
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further protective measures were needed, and some extra supporting walls and arches 
have accordingly been added. All of this work is below the ground, and the appear- 
ance of the building has not been in any way altered. 

The most recent change which the visitor is likely to notice is the removal of 
the cumbersome rubble piers from the colonnade of the King’s stables, which had 
been built to hold up the failing roof. The chajjas, or projecting drpstones above 
the arcade, have also been restored in places where they sagged very badly or were 
broken away. 

There is no other new work to notice in the palaces, unless we mention some 
small repairs to the pavements in the Khass Mahall and the palace of Jodh Bai. But 
now that the scheme of conservation is fairly complete so far as the palaces are con- 
cerned, attention has been concentrated upon the city walls. Great and thorough 
though Akbar was in most of his undertakings, in the building of the walls at 
ए शकण Sikri he came near to anticipating the methods of the modern speculative 
builder. Their deplorable condition must strike everyone who sees them. After all, 
they are less than half as old as our Norman walls in England. But where the 
Normans used mortar, the builders of these walls used mud and rubble stone, with a 
capping of concrete on the top to prevent the first downpour from washing it all 
away. No wonder then that half of the walls have already disappeared, and that the 
rest can hardly be kept standing. The cost of extensive restorations would be quite 
prohibitive, but a great deal has now been done towards retarding decay by building 
up a short length of the fallen facing at each reveal in the manner shown in Pl. VI, 
Fig. (6). This forms a sort of buttress, supports the overhanging concrete, and 
carries off the rain water from the top of the wall, which would otherwise penetrate 
into the rubble hearting and bring about its ruin. 

Near the gateways the walls have been differently treated. The gateways them- 
selves have been repaired and short lengths of the wall have been restored on either 
side of them. At the Agra gate, in particular, about two hundred lineal yards on thie 
north side, and three hundred on the south, have been completely restored. The 
reasons for this were two-fold; in the first place it seemed desirable to preserve one 
good specimen of the wall, and secondly the Agra gate 15 a conspicuous feature m the 
Tandscape, and is the one through which the main road from Agra passes, 


Delhi. 

Upon entering the Punjab we pass into a district which ts a veritable museum of 
architectural relics. 1 at Delhi the buildings of any one monarch stand out from the 
rest, they are those of Shah Jahan. Just as Akbar made Fathpir Sikri all his own, 
so did Shah Jahan make the Fort at Delhi, But the buildings in Shah Jahanabad met 
with very severe treatment after the mutiny, and the remains that have come down 
to us are only a fragment and suggestion of what was once there. Although a few 
of the ancient buildings are still used by the Military, most of them have now 
been given up, including the important group which goes to make up the Hayat 
akhsh garden, -The connection of this group was entirely destroyed when the 
garden was converted into a barrack-yard. The garden in question occupies a square, 
about 200 yards in length and width, immediately on the north of the group of 
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historical buildings still extant in the Fort. It contains two exquisite marble pavilions, 
Bhadon on the south, and Sawan on the north,' and its central feature is a large tank 
with the Zafar Mahall in the middle. On the east or river side are two buildings, 
the Shah Burj and the Hira Mahall; while on the west all traces of the Mahtab 
Bagh? have long since been entirely swept away, and hideous barracks erected in 
its stead, 

The whole of the Hayat Bakhsh garden is covered with accumulated earth and 
débris, but some trial digging revealed that the old water-courses and the central 
tank still exist about three feet below the surface. In the course of the next year or 
two these will be excavated. Meanwhile a beginning has been made upon the build- 
ings remaining above ground, all of which were in more or less serious need of repair. 
A full account of the garden will be deferred until its restoration has approached 
completion, but we must mention here the interesting discovery of two marble tanks. 
One of the tanks was found in the floor of the pavilion on the south side of the 
shah Burj, and the other beneath the floor of Sawan (Plate VII). Both of these 
tanks have inlaid bottoms, but the former is a comparatively shallow basin, while 
the latter is rectangular, about four feet deep, with rows of candle-niches along the 
sides. 

Besides the Hayat Bakhsh garden there are only two other monuments in the Fort 
which call for notice, the Moti Masjid and the elephant statues at the Delhi gate. 
While in the Hayat Bakhsh garden we had to dig and to discover, in the Moti Masjid 
only a few finishing touches were required. Some inlay has been restored in the spaces 
marked out for worshippers on the floor, and in the border of the tank in the centre 
of the court. In the prayer chamber, two panels of white marble. bearing a reticulated 
design carved in relief, have been placed in the gaping openings in the north wall The 
building is now all but perfect. 1६ does not bear comparison with the Moti Masjids of 
Agra and Lahore, but that could hardly be expected since this Masjid was built in the 
days of Aurangzeb, when the decline of Mughal architecture had already set in, and the 
value of plain surfaces and the sparing use of ornament was no longer appreciated, 

As regards the elephants outside the Delhi gate a full account of their history and 
their restoration will appear in a subsequent Report. At this juncture it is sufficient to 
state that the foundations of their original pedestals have been unearthed, the pedestals 
themselves rebuilt, and careful models made of the elephants and their riders, 
the workmen in reconstructing them. 

Leaving the Fort we pass on to several monuments of an earher date, and as we 
do so, we realise the striking difference between the dazzling white marble of Shah 
oe and the quiet coloured sand-stones, which his predecessors generally used | This 
is a change which is not merely skin-deep Each material calls for special treatment, 
and becomes an important factor in the evolution of a fresh style. Thus the typical 
buildings of Shah Jahan sought to attract attention by the beauty of their marble, and in 
a a eg 


to assist 


+ Fanshaw (Delhi Past लि Present map, p. 23) calls the pavilion on the serth Bhadon, and 
< Sayyid A : + 0. ५ ` ne woe and that on the soi 
Sdwan. Sayyid Abmad however is probably correct in styling the morthern pavilion Sdwan and the eal 
Bhaden. The latter nomenclature has been adopted in the text, but the mistake was not discovered in time to alter 
the title of Plate VII which has been entitled Sdwan bwslding : Detke Fore. | । | 
१ Literally ' Moonshine garden," 
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this they were bound to succeed so long as they restrained their ornament, and grew in 
simple, graceful lines, The Pathan buildings on the contrary had no marble to display, 
and so they strove to impress by their muscular strength and stolid dignity. 

The tomb of ‘lsd Khan is a happy example of the latter class. It is a building 
which has not hitherto received the recognition which it deserves, though it lies close 
to Nizamu-d-din and Humayiin's tomb, two of the show places of Delhi. But its 
sutroundings were all against it until this year. If 1s, indeed, difhcult to imagine now 
its former state of dirt and untidiness or to picture the crowd of huts which used to 
cluster round it, effectually preventing it from being seen to advantage from any 
point of view. The garden ts now all but cleared; load upon load of accumulated soul 
has been carted away in order to expose the full height of the surrounding arcade of 
which about one-third was formerly buried ; and, seen across the open space which will 
shortly be laid down in grass, the garden walls and mosque now form a background 


which adds immeasurably to the beauty of the tomb. The north gateway of the 


garden (fig, 2) has also requiied some attention. The outside ts closed at the head 
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by bold corbel courses forming a false arch, and is well preserved | but the interior has 
had to be propped up to prevent some ominous cracks in the vaulting trom spreading 
further. As for the tomb itself, it is in a good state of repair, and required little 
beyond cleaning, 

Very different was the pligh . 
was taken in hand a year ago, This building stands just outside 


t of the tomb of Tagah Khan (Plate LX) when it 
the east wall of the 
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Nizamu-d-din enclosure, to which it seems to have been at one time connected throu gh 
an existing archway. 

It 15 described in the’ following terms by Sayyid Ahmad!:—" This is the tomb 
of Shamsu-d-din Muhammad Khan of Ghazni who was entitled Khan-i-A'zam. His 
wife Maham Angah, whom Akbar used to call Ji Ji Angah, had nursed that Emperor, 
for which reason he was called Tagah. In the reign of Akbar he held a very high 
position and was the Advocate General (wakil-t-mutlag) of the whole empire, Jealous 
of his high rank Adham Khan killed him on Monday, the 12th of the month of 
Ramadan A.H. 969 (A D. 1561). In revenge the Emperor had Adham Khan killed 
by throwing him down twice from the top of the Fort: the figure one added to the 
numerical value of do £hin shud (two murders took place) expressed the date of this 
event. His corpse was sent to Delhi and buried near the tomb of the Sultanu-l- 
mashaikh (Nizamu-d-din). His son Kokaltash Khan built this stately building of red 
stone and white marble which has no rival, Around the outside are inscribed verses 
of the Ouran. The foliage in relief is ‘so well executed as to hafle description,” erst 

= Some of the floral carvings are certainly remarkably good, and the proportions 
areoma par with the-detail. 11.15, indeed, a good illustration of the variety of feature 
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light and shade which a Gothic architect would have obtained by breaking up his 
surface with string courses and plinth mouldings. 

The condition of the tomb before repairs may be gathered from Plate [X, The 
window openings above the doorways were blocked up with rubble stone, which has 
now been replaced by suttable ja/i screens; several structural weaknesses required 
repair, and both the tomb and its courtyard were overgrown with vegetation. Fig. 3 
shows one of the restored panels in the dado of red sand-stone inlaid with little 
octagons of white marble, which was copied from the fragments that remained of 
the original panel; it also shows, in the right hand portion, some of the onginal 
delicate chiselling and counter-sunk ormament in marble referred to by Sayyid Ahmad. 

Over the large archways on each of the four sides of the tomb some of the 
enamelled tile-work, as well as portions of the marble spandrels in which it was inlaid, 
had fallen away, and here fresh pieces have been inserted ; a modern room, too, 
which had been built up to the south-west corner of the tomb has been partly 
demolished so as to leave the corner free. 

The intenor of the structure offers but little interest now, the original orna- 
ment upon the walls having been almost entirely lost, but a charming fragment 
of the painted stucco on the ceiling still survives, and has been carefully preserved, 


At the tomb of Humiayiin repairs to the building itself have been limited to the 
renewal of several panels of the [क्ति balustrades in the aleoves and round the raised 
platform or ground storey, but extensive work has also been done in laying out the 
enclosure on its original lines. The whole of it has been excavated down to its old 
level, and sufficient traces of the channels, paths, and tanks were found to justify their 
complete restoration. 

In passing the Khairu-|-manazil between Humayiin's tomb and Delhi, we may 
pause to notice the new doors, which have been fixed in the gateway. The gateway 
itself has been under-pinned and partially repaired; but the mosque, which stands on 
the west side of the quadrangle, is past saving. In order, however, to put on record 
some of its features before it eventually goes to ruin, careful drawings have been made 
of the interior decoration, The one’ which 15 here published illustrates the upper 
part of the central mrhras—a very delicate piece of work executed in incised 
plaster, glazed tiles and distemper. 

The incised plaster work commonly found in Mughal buildings in inscriptions 
and medallions, reminds one of the sgrafito work of Italy which is now being to some 
extent intraduced into England. But the Mughals obtained the coloured ground of 
their sgrafito by painting in the colour after the surface of the plaster had been 
carved, while the Italian method consists in laying a distinct layer of coloured plaster 
on the wall, covering the coloured coat with a skimming coat, and then cutting and 
scraping away the skimming coat so as to show the colour underneath. Thus 
while the Italian sgrafito lends itself to a broad treatment owing to the difficulty of 
laying the different colours of the colour coat in such a manner that the night colour 
will appearin exactly the right place when the skimming coat 1s scraped away, by 
the Mughal method patterns involving the most intricate arrangement of colours 








'Fror a drawing by Ghulim Muhammad Archxological Survey, Puntab and United Province. 
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can be worked, The advantages of the Italian method are two-fold, first because 
when once the sgraffito is executed it is much more lasting, and can be washed and 
cleaned; secondly because the restrictions on the design which the process entails 
are conducive to a broader and more harmonious effect, while the speckled appear- 
ance and glaring contrasts of colour which the Mughals sometimes produced—as, 
for instance, in the vestibule of Akbar's tomb at Sikandurah—are rendered 
impossible, 

There is one other piece of work, at the Qutb, which should be mentioned before 
leaving Delhi. Some of the stone pillars in the Hindu colonnade of the great mosque 
have been dismantled and rebuilt in order to do away with the cumbersome but- 
tresses which had been built up to support them. The three domes, too, which 
crown the central and end compartments of the colonnade, have been restored where 
portions of the corbelled rings had splintered and fallen away. 


Lahore. 

The Forts of Lahore and Delhi have passed through several parallel phases. 
In both cases the buildings of Shah Jahan are more in evidence than those of any 
other monarch; both have suffered from the occupation of the British after the 
Mutiny, and in both it is only recently that anything has been done towards the 
up-keep of their historical buildings. At Lahore, indeed, conservation in the Fort 
may be said to have begun last year with the restoration of the Moti M asjid and the 
Chhott Khwabgah, of which the second will be described later on when the work 
is More advanced. 

The condition of the Moti Masjid before it was taken in hand, may be gatheted 
from the following extract from a speech delivered by Lord Curzon १ the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in February 1900:—" When | was in Lahore in April last, 
[found the exquisite little Moti Masjid, or pearl mosque, in the Fort. which was erected 
by Jahangir exactly three hundred years ago, still used for the profane purpose to 
which it had been converted by Ranjit Singh, v7s., as a Government treasury, The 
arches were built up with brickwork, and, below, the marble floor had been excavated 
as a cellar for the reception of iron-bound chests of rupees. | pleaded for the restora- 
tion to its original state of this beautiful little building, which [ suppose not one visitor 
m a hundred to Lahore has ever seen, Ranjit Singh cared nothing for the taste or the 
trophies of his Muhammadan predecessors, and half a century of British occupation 
with. its universal paint-pot, and the exigencies of the Public Works Ramee. ties 
assisted the melancholy decline. Fortunately in recent years something has been 
done to recover the main buildings of the Mughal palace from these two insatiable 
enemies,” 

A comparison between Plate XII and Plate XIII will show the transformation 


which has now taken place—a work of rescue rather than restoration, 


: since practically 
no rebuilding was ince practically 


ध mvolved. The mosque is in a sound condition, except that some of 
the piers, which sustain the arches of the prayer chamber. are cracked. Two of these 
were secured several years ago by means of iron collars, 


and a third is 0) 
in need of repair. The remoyal of Ird 15 now ing 


the brickwork, which formed the treasury walls, 
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does not seem to have enlangered the marble structure in any way, and it is now 
impossible 19 see where the brick walls stood except for some patches in the pavement 
of the courtyard, which denote the spots formerly occupied by piers. 

From an artistic point of view this is quite the best of Jahangir's buildings with 
which we are acquainted. Shah Jahan himself might well have been proud of it. 
Perhaps its most striking feature is the admirable way in which the design suits the 
maternal. What little ornament there is round the dado and beneath the parapet, 
is chaste and telling ; and every stone in the buildi helps to express the half 
tones and deeper tints which white marble alone is capable of rendering. 

Among other buildings at Lahore those at Shahdara have come in for most atten- 
tion, but a few words should be said regarding the marble pavilion in the Huziri Bagh, 
which we pass on leaving the Fort. This 4aradar? is the central feature of the garden 
which lies between the Badshahi Masjid and the walls of the Fort. It is a Sikh 
building, and, like others of that period, bears evidence of having been put together 
from stones torn from other buildings. Some repairs have been done to the ceiling 
which is covered with mirror work—not a pleasing kind of decoration, but typical of 
the time of Ranjit Singh. 

Shahdara lies on the further bank of the river Ravi, about three miles distant 
from Lahore. The place is famous for its tombs and gardens, foremost among which 
is the mausoleum of Jahangir. Although this building was to a great extent spared 
from the vandalism which has left its mark upon the rest of the group, it has required 
extensive repairs on the west front and the roof. It is difficult to see merit in the 
general design. The building is, in fact, merely a vast square platform measuring about 
220 feet on either side, with a minaret attached to each of the corners. But besides its 
historical associations, it has some qualities which warrant its being kept in thorough 
repair, The whole surface is decorated with inlay—the facades with white marble 
let into red sand-stone, and the flat roof with mosaic paving in geometrical patterns. 

The tomb of Jahangir is the easternmost of the Shahdara group. It stands in the 
centre of a large formal garden, which, on the west side, leads into the ruined Akbari 
Sarai.’ West of the Sardi again is the garden and tomb of Asaf Khan. All of these 
buildings are symmetrically arranged, but the last of the proup, the tomb of Nar Jahan, 
stands away on the south-west, quite by itself. The ruined condition of the subsidiary 
buildings precludes anything more than conservation. All the marble that was worth 
stealing from them, was stripped off by the Sikhs, and it only remains for us to keep the 
rain from getting into the cores which they Jett exposed. The tomb of Nor Jahan was 
overhauled a few years ago, and that of Asaf Khan has now been treated in the same 
way. The latter still retains, in the arches on each of its eight sides, some of the 
original coloured tile-work ; and the classic-moulded marble sarcophagus is sul stand- 
ing in the centre of the building, with its inlaid inscriptions practically intact. 

= perhaps, not generally known that Asaf Khan was a brother of the famous 
Nor Jahan, and that he owed his position as Wazir at the court of Jahangir to this 
relationship. Nar Jahan was first married to a young noble, Sher Afgan, but Jahangir 
contrived his death and made her his Queen. In this capacity she is said to have 
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gained great personal influence over the Emperor and control over affairs of State.’ 
After the death of Jahangir she lived in retirement upon a pension of two lakhs per 
annum, which Shah Jahan allowed her. 

The last building which we have to mention at Lahore is the mosque of Wazir 
Khan in the city. The archzological value of this building consists chiefly in its tile 
decoration, though the too liberal use of yellow as a background in some of the floral 
patterns produces a rather insipid appearance, This must have been still more notice- 
able when it was in its prime, with all its painted imitation of brick-work and mortar 
joints. The tile-work is well preserved, but in certain places where it was loose or 
missing the edges have been plastered round to prevent more from falling away. The 
minarets have also been thoroughly repaired, and ja/7 balustrades have been restored 
on the balconies of their upper floors. In the courtyard of the mosque several stone 
lintels have been renewed over the door-ways of the cloisters, The building is now 
almost in a perfect condition, except for the paintings on the walls of the prayer- 
chamber, which haye been patched from time to time with plain white plaster. Upon 
one of these patches the painting was restored some time back as an experiment, but 
the rest have been left untouched owing to the difficulty of bringing the new work into 
harmony with the blackened and worn appearance of the old. 


Lucknow. 

None of the great builders of the Mughal period have left their mark upon Luck- 
now, and among the buildings erected by their successors, the kings of Oudh, there is 
a remarkable scarcity of architectural merit. The neglected appearance of the finest 
works of their predecessors, which must have confronted, them wherever they went, no 
doubt had its effect upon the kings of Oudh, bringing it home to them that whatever 
they might build would perish with their bones, and it is not surprising therefore to 
find them using plaster instead of stone. and aiming at a temporary magnificence 
instead of building for eternity, as the Pathans and Akbar had done before them. 
Narrow im their ideals. the kings of Oudh were unsuccessful in practice, A typical 
example of the style is the Jami ‘Masjid at Lucknow, a building which has lately 
been repainted and repaired for utilitarian rather than archeological purposes 

Another group of buildings at Lucknow are those which derive their importance 
from the Mutiny events of 1557. One by one these are all being attended to, the 
last to claim attention being the Sikandar Bagh—a garden, about 120 yards square, 


surrounded by a high wall, on the west side of which extensive repairs have been 
carried out, 


Bahraich, 
n the Gonda district which derives its importance from 
tomb of Sayyid Salar, a nephew of Mahmad of Ghazni. 
alar led a Muhammadan crusade into Hindustan, and 
was eventually repulsed and killed, with most of his 
is grave now occupies, Ever since that event $$ _ SEEN न Ever since that event the place place 


Bahraich is a small town ; 
the fact that it contains the 
At a very early age Sayyid ऽ 
alter a series of Successes 
followers, on the spot which h 
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has been held in great reverence by Muhammadans, and, at uncertain intervals, a 
group of buildings has grown up comprising the present Dargah, which consists of 
two courtyards one inside the other, Probably the oldest of the buildings is the shrnie 
of the saint, situated at the north end of the smaller courtyard. It is a plain small 
chamber roofed by a stunted dome built of rings of corbel courses. Except for some 
door-ways which have been pierced in the walls, it is probably now in very much the 
same condition as it was when Firdz Shah Tughlag visited it in A.D. 1374. On 
the south side of the shrine, between it and the small courtyard, therewas formerly 
a verandah with columns and brackets, and a panelled ceiling, all of wood. A few 
years ago this was found to be very rotten, and the Managing Committee of the 
Dargah have since replaced it by a reproduction in white marble. Of course there 
is no true antiquarian interest attached to the modern reproduction; but it has this 
value, that it enables one to estimate roughly the. character of the onginal design, 
much as a plaster cast, in lieu of anything better, may serve as a substitute for a 
silver coin. 

The selection of marble for this work may have been partly due to the erroneous 
idea that in India wood cannot be made a lasting material; but it is principally due 
to the desire of the authorities to make their Dargah as gorgeous as possible. The 
archzological value and traditions which are attached to ancient work, however plain, 
have not been fully appreciated at Bahraich. The latest proposal is, in fact, to 
dismantle the actual shrine, and to replace it by a larger and more imposing structure 
bearing no resemblance to the original. Marble is out of place in a building of this 
kind, and the modern-looking black and white marble pavement, which was laid last 
year in the smaller courtyard, is an innovation that was not called for. 

Still there are some interesting features left in the Dargah. The old doors which 
led into the smaller courtyard bear exquisite carving—concealed by thick green paint, 
it is true, but this no doubt has tended to preserye them Around the larger court- 
yard, too, there are some splendid wooden cloisters. Part of these has lately been 
replaced with red brick piers and arches for some inexplicable reason; but the rest 
is still in a fair state of preservation and such repairs as are necessary can easily be 
carried out without altering the character of the buildings, 


W. H. NIicHOLL, 





CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 
AT MANDU AND DHAR. 





M ANDU or Mandagarh, known in Sanscrit copper plates of the Param4ara 

period as Mandapa-durga, and to the Muhammadans of the 1 5th and 16th 
centuries as Shadiabad, was the capital of the Ghauri and Khalji dynasties which ruled 
in Malava as independent sovereigns from A.D. 1405 to A.D. 1526, Prior to that time 
it formed one of the last strongholds of the Paramara kings, as is evidenced from a 
recently discovered copper plate grant of Jayavarmadeya, dated from Mando A.D. 
1261, 2.९. 26 years after the conquest of Ujjain by Altamsh. From 1 526 to 1534, 
Manda was held by the kings of Gujarat, and in the latter year was captured by 
Humayiin. 

Another brief dynasty followed the flight of Humayfin, but the dignity of the place 
as the capital of a kingdom ended with Baz Bahadur's surrender to Akbar, at 
Delhi, m A.D. 1570. From that time, except for a brief renewal of its prosperity in 
4617, when Jahangir halted there six months, and caused some three lakhs. of rupees 
to be expended on the repairs of buildings for himself and his court, decay was conti- 
nuous ; the climax being reached between 1840 and 1860, when, owing to wild animals, 
a visit to the ancient buildings of Manda was a dangerous affair, 

The visit of Lord Northbrook, in 1875, caused some revival of interest in the 
site, and up to 1900 the Dhar Darbar, to whom Manda had fallen at the time of the 
Mahratta conquest of Malava, spent some Ro,oco, in 
contests with the ever increasing devastations of nature. No systematic or con- 
timied effort, however, was possible until 1903, when, thanks to the interest taken in the 
place by His Excellency Lord Curzon, the Government of India made a grant-in-aid 


of R20,000, which again in March 1904 Was supplemented by a further prant 
of K 40,000. 


more or less spasmodic 


The object of this note is to show what 
carry out the object, for which these grants were made. The last chapter deals with 
similar works in Dhar itself, for which funds have been provided by the Dhar Darbar. 

Few places can rival the natural beauty of the ancient fortress of Manda. The 
top of the hill, on which the city stood, is some 2,000 feet above the eas and the 
ss than 25 miles. The whole hill juts out 


has been done, since March 1903, to 


circumference of the fortifications is not Je 
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from the main Vindhyan range, to which it is connected by a narrow neck of land only 
and its sides slope precipitously to the plains of the Narmada valley, the height of the 
southern scarp being some 1,200 feet above the ground level. Both the slopes and the 
top of the hill are, for the most part, covered with thick jungle, and at the present 
time the number of separate buildings still standing, to which attention might be devoted, 
is not far short of go. Half of these may be set aside as unimportant, both architec- 
turally and historically, but, even with what remains, the task of maintenance and 
repair is obviously a considerable matter, and, consequently, it was decided, in the first 
instance, to limit work on an extensive scale to those buildings, which are admittedly 
of first rate importance. 

Fifteen buildings, in all, have come into the repairer's hands during the year, but 
out of this number there were only five to which it was possible to direct serious atten- 
tion, and on these five, v/s., the Hindola Mahall, the Tower of Victory, Hashang's Tomb, 
the Jami‘ Masjid and the Jahaz Mahall, almost the whole of the Government of [ndia’s 
grants have been and are being spent. Considerable difficulty was experienced at first 
in starting work at all. Manda was still practically a deserted spot, and no skilled 
labour was obtainable in the neighbourhood, This difficulty. was surmounted with the 
assistance of Mr. Stotherd, Superintending Engineer of Jaipir, through whose instru- 
mentality six fully qualified masons were imported, the number being afterwards gra- 
dually increased by local recruits, until at the present time nearly a hundred masons are 
employed, in addition to a large amount of unskilled labour. The work is actually 
managed by Mr. Bhim Sinh Rao, an Overseer in the employ of the Dhar State, acting 
under the immediate control of Mr, O'Gorman, C.E., who is in the joint employ of 
the States comprising the Bhopawar Agency, With the exception of a small allow- 
ance granted to the Overseer, the cost of the establishment has been met by the Dhar 
Darbar, thus leaving the grant-in-aid wholly ayailable for actual archeological work 
At the beginning, with a view to ascertain the real cost of work of this kind, daily labour 
was employed under very careful supervision ; and by this system rates have been’ cal- 
culated by which it has been found possible to give the work out to contractors on 
satisfactory terms. In this way it 15 calculated, from a comparison of the cost of the 
work done with the cost of the same at ordinary rates, that some R7,000 have actually 
been saved, 


The Hindola Mahali. 

The date of construction of the Hindola Mahall cannot be fixed with exactitude, 
as unfortunately, in spite of extensive excavations, no inscription has been discovered, 
nor is the building specifically mentioned in any history to which | have had access. 
There can, however, be little doubt that it 15 one of the earliest of the Muham- 
madan buildings in Mandi. From its outward appearance there is no sign of Hindu 
workmanship, but the repairs, that have been going on during the past year, have 
brought to light a very large number of stones used in the structure, which appear to 
have been taken from some pre-existing Hindu temple. The facing stones, which 
have been most accurately and smoothly cut on their outer surfaces, bear in very many 
eases on their inner sides the undelaced images of Hindu gods, or pattems af purely 
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Hindy design; while pieces of Hindu carving and broken parts of images are found 
indiscriminately mixed with the rubble, of which the core of the walls is made. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan (Fig, 1) the building is T-shaped. A great 
. Darbar Hall, 884" long by 242° broad and’ 384 high, occupies the whole of the stem of 
the T, while the ground floor of the cross piece is taken up by passages, store rooms, 
a stairway, and a broad ramp leading up to. the upper floor, where there is another fine 
apartment, evidently intended for the Zanana. The stairways at the north and south 
of the building lead further on to the roof, which was flat, but which, owing to the 
great space between the supporting arches, has now entirely fallen in. 





Fig 1. 


Plate XIV gives a general view of the building from the south-east, ag it व before 
the present work was undertaken, and as it is now. The feature, which at once strikes 
the eye, is the massive buttresses supporting the walls of the Darbar Hall on three sides 
These do not appear at the northern end of the building, the walls of which. howe # : 
are not perpendicular but slope inwards as they rise. For Purposes of com ins ei 
this style of architecture the tomb of Ghivathu-d-din Tughlag (A.D ८ = Ae | 
Tughlagabad near Delhi may be mentioned. but the Hindola Mahall is in =. si £ 
finer building and may probably be regarded as the best of its kind in India Phat XVII 
(5) shows the interior of the Darbar Hall, with its fine cross व ie ‘late ५ ¦ 
which formerly supported the roof. These haye now been rebuilt छ = ० i 
jevel and rendered water-tight. As regards the general description = कः 700 
there only remains to add that the exterior is faced with larg, blocks of ki ५ 
sand-stone, most excellently cut and fixed, while the whole of the in 2 a red 
greenish grey laterite. "क 8 0 

When work commenced in March 1903, the floor Was On an a ॐ 
below the outside ground level. Stone steps led down to it, tom aden about 4 
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east end of the Darbar Hall. Trial pits proved that these were of later date, probably 
alterations made in A.D. 1617, when Jahangir visited Mando. Plate XIV (6) shows 
this door with the original steps leading up, instead of down, to the floor ot the 
building. The trial pits also brought to light the original plinth, 4’ प in height, of 
which formerly nothing was to be seen. Extensive excavations were, therefore, under- 
taken and the ground cleared down to the base of the plinth, for about 40 feet all 
round. The plinth, especially on the eastern side, was found to be in a wonderfully 
good state of preservation, In Plate XV (6) we see the southern end of the building, 
as it was, covered with a rubble structure of later construction, probably also of 
Jahangir's time, which connected the Hindola Mahall with the adjoining Jahaz Mahall. 
Fortunately this rubble masonry had not, to any large extent, been built into the 
original walls, and it was, therefore, possible to remove it without damaging them, 
Plate XVI (a) shows the intermediate stage, with the south-west corner dismantled for 
reconstruction, owing to damage done by vegetation; while the succeeding picture 
shows this southern face as it now stands restored to its original form, 

॥ may here remark, that on both the eastern and southern sides, the excavations 
disclosed three distinct levels of concrete flooring above the original plinth level, and 
on the upper one were the bases of pillars for a colonnade, which at one time had 
evidently been added on the eastern side. Two copper pice of the time of Mahmad 
Khalji ¡ (A.D. 1435-1469) were unearthed outside the south door at the original 
plinth level. A quantity of mercury weighing 3 Ibs. (avoirdupois) was also found on 
the steps of the second doorway on the east side. It was mixed with the earth and 
rubbish, which formed the foundation of the later superstructure. I[t would be interest- 
ing to know whether a deposit of this mineral was a usual feature in the foundations of 
the later Muhammadan buildings. Possibly, on the principle of antithesis. its very fluid- 
ity might have suggested its use in the place of the newspaper or coins of our own day- 

As regards the work done at the northern end, on the ground floor two store 
rooms (see plan fig. 1), which were filled with débris, have been cleared ; the débri's on 
the northern side, which lay to a height of 6’ or 8’, was also removed; and the 
handsome archway [Plate XV(a)]| in the north face was thereby opened out. Remains 
show that this archway was formerly closed with pierced stone trellis work. The 
broad easy ramp,' leading from the doorway towards the east corner of the north 
end to the upper apartment. formerly completely choked with débris, has now been 
uncovered and one can see how the palanquins of the ladies passed without difficulty up 
to the Zanana, whence the proceedings in the Hall below could be watched in security, 

The dimensions of this upper room are 69° long, 362’ broad and 13. high. The 
flat roof was supported by two rows of pillars, 12° apart; but together with the: pillars 
it has now completely disappeared, only the bases of the latter remaining in some 
Places to indicate where they stood.’ With the absence of all protection at the top 
and with the encroachment of vegetation the inner facing of the side walls had in many 
places fallen, They have now been refaced up to the rool level. _The floor of this 
apartment has also been rammed with concrete to make it watertight. 








नन्व = sah east 
ग न त roof and pillars were of wood, the former being covered with concrete. [Ed.] 
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W ork 15 now in progress on the handsome west window of the upper apartment, 
and it is hoped that all that is necessary will have been done by the end of the current 
year. 


The Tower of Victory and the Khalji Mausoleum. 

Farishtah relates that after his return to Manda from a victorious campaign 
against the Raja of Chitor, Sultan Mahmiid Khalji' built “a school and also a Tower 
seven stories high, opposite the masjid of Sultan Hishang.”* The Tower is also 
referred to by Ab@-l-Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari, though he speaks of it as having eight 
stories.” Again Jahangir, in his diary, describes in detail his visit to this 
giving its measurements as follows :-— 

“On this day I went with the Begams to see the Haft Mansil. This building 
was erected by one of the former kings of Malwa, by name Sultan Mahmad Khahi 
It has seven floors. On each floor there are four verandahs and on each (floor) there 
are four small doors. The height of this building is 543 fas and 
is 50 gas. From the ground tothe seventh floor 
Herbert's Travels there is also mention of a Tower “ which is elevated 170 steps, 
supported by massive pillars and adomed with fates and windows very observable,” 

Before the imtiation of the present operations the mass of jungle, covered with 
aébrts in the centre of the great platform * opposite the Jami' Masjid, of which 119. 2 
will give some idea, was regarded as the ruins of this Tower, and the ruin appeared 
so complete that the main object in clearing the site was the hope of finding marble, 
which might be utilised for repairing the dome of Hashang’s Tomb. Work had not, 
however, proceeded far when the lower portion of the marble walls of what had 
evidently been a remarkably fine building were brought to light, and it was, therefore, 
decided to proceed systematically with excavation and to clear the whole site, The 
result by the end of the year is shown in Plate XVIII (a). 

The work was very laborious. The mound of déhyis to be attacked was 
quadrilateral, about 150 across each way and in height about 30’, while the débris 
itself consisted of huge masses of masonry, intermixed with large blocks and slabs 
of marble, the latter of which had to be handled with great care. In all. up t ५ 31st 
March । 004, 179,000 cubie feet of débris, earth, and Marble WETE removed in the 
course of these excavations. 

The remains found showed that, though rough in work 
been magnificently decorated. Lined inside and out with marble, the door-ways 
windows, and cornices, were all deeply carved and inlaid with jasper, agate, black snd 
yellow marble, cornelian, and other choice stones, while throughout there had 6 ¢ 
profuse use of coloured ties, principally light blue and yellow. The floor of the 
building, which had sunk about 18° with the weight of déhry's resting on it, showed the 


Tower, 


the circumference 
there are 171 gas (steps). In 


manship,. the building had 
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remains of 9 tombs. One of these was a solid block of white marble. and, except 
for one corner being broken, was almost undamaged, though it had been pushed 
laterally some 6 feet out of its place. The other tombs which were elaborate 
structures of white, black, and other coloured marbles, especially the three principal 
ones, which lay head to toe from north to south, and the fourth 
eastof the central one, were found crushed almost |e 


vel with the ground. A carefyl 
plan of the floor haying been taken, it was raised to its proper level, and is now being 
repaved with the old stones, the position of the tombs being accurately marked. This 
relevelling was primarily necessary in order to carry off rain water. 
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Fig 2, 
The following Persian inscription was found in the centre window on the eastern 
side of the building :— 
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fransiation : 


“To the beholders of the blue sky let it not remain hidden that in the time and 
reign of the representative of God, Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Badshah Ghazi, the 
beggar Muhammad Tahir, son of Jamalu-d-din Husain. son of Sultan ‘Ali Sabzwari, 
by the favour of God erected this great building in the month of Muharram 1014 
(A.D. 1605).” 

Though it is claimed from this inscription that Muhammad Tahir! was responsible 
for the erection of this building in 1605 A.D., it is perfectly clear from internal 
evidence, such as the position of the inscription itself and the red sand-stone work 
that surrounds it, that repairs only were effected at that time, especially to the eastern 
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side, Unfortunately no inscription has be 
construction. 

With the base of this building Cleared, 


en found showing the date of the original 


and Jahangir's Measure Ai, ^ 
॥ sil before us. it iz श । - surements of the Afa/f 
1, ध = eRe no longer possible to regard this ruin as Mahmiid’s Flat 
dj 11.514 07 Lowe Victory. and we ल ~ ; 

sae : त न | 0 sat and we can only assume that it is the tomb of the Khalji 
ynasty, and that it ts here that Mahmad himself, his father Mahk Mughith sad: his 


successors Ghivathu-d-din and Nasiru-d-din were buried. Abi-l-Fazl mentions? the 








9 Another inscription of his, dated in the same vear 
repair of that structure and road. ~ =e 


> din-i-Abbari, Vol. 1], Page 031, 2nd ed., Persian 
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Tomb of the Ahaljis, apart from that of Hishang, as being one of the sights of Manda 
and, न 0 Travels, also, there is mention of > tomb “in which four kings are 
buried, but curiously enough Farishtah makes no special mention of the Khaljis’ tomb, 
rey 15 र न strange as the building, now uncovered, must have been the most 
tiking of its kind in Manda, far ssing in size, position an rab 
pape lh id in Mandi, far surpassing in size, position and decoration the tomb 

It stood on a great मणि (267’ 6” north south by 261° east west) the 
top nt which was 27° above the ground level. An easy ramp led up to a 
very handsome marble entrance porch, now locally known as the Ashrafi Mahall 
(Fig. 3). At each corner of the platform were round dasfions and it will ४७ 
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Fig. 4 

noticed from the plan (Fig. 4) that the base of the mfnar at the north-western 
corner was much larger than any of the others. The circumference of this 
mingr, which Mr, Cousens identifies with Mahmid's Haff दणड, is 157’ at 
the ground level, and, considering the slope of the walls, it would closely 
approximate to a circumference of 50 gaz + at the level of the platform. A_ stair-way 
leads upwards from the ground inside the Tower, but the ruin of the mindr above the 
platform is so complete, that there is nothing to guide us onwards. 

Considerable excavations haye also been carried out on the ground-level of the 
western face of the platform on which the Mausoleum stands, and, as in the case of 
the Hindola Mahall, a fine plinth 44’ high, has been brought to light, the base of which 
15 some 6’ below the former ground-level and at the same time some 5° below the level 


" The gus is taken as the flahi gag of 33 inches. 
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of the base of the plinth of the Jami’ Masjid opposite, In the course of these excava- 
tions, 106°copper coms were found buried in the ground, at the south-western comer 
of the plinth. They are typical Gujarat coins and~ date from A.H. 937-941 (A.D. 
1530-1534), during which time; it will be remembered, Mandi was in the hands of 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 

The excavations round the plattorm were only commenced late in 1903-04 and 
are still in progress, as also is the repair of the entrance porch at the top of the ramp. 
The ramp itself was restored Jast year, the orginal steps being uncovered at the same 
time, Plate XVII (4) gives a general view of the ramp and entrance porch before 
their repair. 

Having described the actual work done, it will not be uninteresting to consider in 
a little more detail the new hypothesis as to the identity of this great ruin. As regards 
the centre ruin, there can hardly be any doubt that it was the Mausoleum of the 
Khaljis, though it is passing strange that this magnificent structure should have 
received such scant attention at the hands of ancient writers. This is the more re 
markable, when we consider the unanimity with which all writers have glorified the 
Haft Mansi!l, which, on our present assumption, stood less than 50 yards away. The 
base of the Tower, as has been already remarked, approximates closely to Jahangir's 
measurement, and there is nothing, in his description of it, incompatible with its 
identification as the Haft Manzi/. The stairs leading from the ground floor are each 
9 in height and 170 of them would give the height of the 7th floor as 1282)’ or 13. 
below the top of the building, which according to Jahangir's measurement was 1 ५५4. 
high. Though the base is of perfectly plain sand-stone masonry, the excavations now 
in progress show that the Tower was not without decorative features in 115 upper por- 
tions. The main structure was undoubtedly of red stone throughout, but there would 
seem to have been a string course of marble at 
stone haye been dug up, inlaid with white. 
mihrabs. = [7 addition, diamond-shaped 
been found with the débris, and also the 
balconies. | 

In these circumstances, it would seem that 
the Haft Mansi! of Mabmad Khalji: but 
notice. The excavations show 


each floor, and numerous slabs of sand- 
| black or yellow marble in the form of small 
pieces of black, white and yellow marble have 
capitals of pillars, probably belonging to the 


this ruin may safely be identified with 
sate there is still another point that deseryes 
that the ramp and entrance porch, and hence probabl 
the Mausoleum itself, are later constructions than the platform and the Tower The 
५ भ both of the latter are separate from, and lower than, those of sigs ramp 
th 4, peony ain ~ built up against the entrance to the original building While 
t SNe ०१ ५ over which the entrance porch has been built, are at this point filled up 
wit ru 9 masonry, evidently 7 order to carry the weight of the structure above it. 
It is, sighed nly by this hypothesis that we can explain the a | 
steps leading to the floor of the platform, which mus 
the ground level. ५ (~ Sere Dee 
9 {छ 9 ae of the whole matter seems to be that what I have hitherto 
त < ध ९. ee 15 in fact the College, which along with the Tower was built b 
८ ee ~ क the Jami’ Masjid on his return from Chitor in 1443, and bat 
प date, गा the absence of a suitable central site, the College य and the 


total absence of any 


originally 43° above 
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Tower were utilised as a splendid frame, existing ready to hand, in which to set the 
Mausoleum. The weak foundations thus obtained explain why the Mausoleum itself 
a building in every way apparently as massive as Hashang’s Tomb, should have 
required extensive repairs within 150 years of its erection. and also account for its 
final disappearance. The fall of the Tower may, perhaps, be ascribed to the shock, 
which the falling tomb must necessarily have given to the whole structure, 


Hushang’s Tomb. 


The inscription, which evidently once existed over the main door-way of 
Hashang’s Tomb, has disappeared, but Farishtah notes! that in A.H. 843 (A.D. 1439) 
Mahmid Khalji undertook “the building of the Tomb and Mosque of the late Sultan 
Hoshang and completed them in a short time.” 

During 1903-04, the actual restoration of the dome, which is the important work 
to be done here, was not commenced, but some considerable sums were laid out in 
collecting marble for the undertaking. Since April 1904, however, work on the dome has 
been started and is now proceeding rapidly and satisfactorily. Close inspection shows 
that practically the whole of the marble covering will have to be removed and rebuilt, 
as the outer shell of the dome, on which the marble lies, has, in many places, come 
away from the inner shell, which carries the inner lining of marble. To give greater 
solidity to the new work, a solid block of marble ts being occasionally carried through 
from the exterior to the inner shell and tailed into both, thus bonding together what in 
the original design were practically two separate structures. 

The uprights of the door-way of the Mausoleum, parts of the walls, and two of the 
curb-stones of the central dais, on which Hashang’s tomb actually rests had been 
seriously disfigured by names carved on them. These have been repolished, and in the 
latter case renewed ; one inscription, however, recording the pilgrimage of a Muham- 
madan to this shrine in A.H. 1070 (A.D, 1659), has been left. 

Fergusson describes + this building in his History of Architecture, but his descrip- 
tion can hardly be called accurate. He remarks that the light is only admitted by the 
door-way and two small windows ; whereas, in addition to the windows on either side of 
the south door, three large pierced marble screens exist on the north side. He also 
refers to the fine DharmaSala which fills the western side of the enclosure, and remarks 
that the stones, with which this is made, were either borrowed from a Hindu edifice, 
or formed by some native architect from stones originally Hindu, I agree with 
Mr. Marshall in thinking that this DharmaSala must have been newly erected at the 
time the tomb was constructed, and that the stones were cut for that purpose and no 
other. Each pillar, beam, or bracket, is identical with its neighbour, and, though the 
designs are apparently Hindu, the execution is such that their Hindu character is 
completely lost and they haye become merely decorative patterns. Again, the porch of 
the enclosure, which Fergusson states is avowedly only a re-erection of the pillars of a 
Jaina dome, is in reality of purely Saracenic construction.§ Up to the 31st March 1904 
R2,283 had been spent on marble collecting, and R17,000 have been allotted for the 


' Ferishtah, Vol. 11, page 405, Persian ed. of 1832. ' Judiean and Eastern Architecture, page 543 
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current year for restoring, as far as possible, the exterior of the main dome, the corner 
minarets of the tomb, and the entrance porch. The interior of the dome will 


also, it is feared, require attention in the near future, as, owing to the rusting of the iron 
clamps, the marble slabs have, in many cases, flaked off. Estimates for these repairs 
are now under preparation. In addition, the roof of the DharmaSala is to be made 
watertight with a layer of concrete, as soon as possible. When this has been done, the 
whole edifice will, no doubt, stand for many genetations to come. 


The Jami Masjid. 


Commenced by Sultan Hoshang and completed by Mahmiid Khalji (e:rea A.D. 
1440), the Jami‘ Masjid is undoubtedly the finest structure in Mandi. A good de- 
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stone, but occasionally large blocks of laterite have been used, and the plinth is entirely 
faced with these. Repairs, both internal and external (some of them very good), have 
been effected in former times with sand-stone, but in one case, unfortunately with 
bricks. The great eastern porch, which stands out massively from the भः 
enclosure, and the pierced screens, which in several cases still fill the windows, are 
worthy of notice. Most impressive, however, is the main prayer chamber with its five 
lofty arcades and seventeen marble mihr@bs, with platforms at the north and south 
ends, supported on masonry vaulting of wonderfully perfect finish. 

The whole of the arcades on the east side of the quadrangle, nearly all on the 
north side, and two of the three on the south side have, unfortunately, fallen in. There 
45 a great gap, also, in the main wall of the quadrangle, on the south and east sides. 
In many places, the sand-stone facing had come away, while in the prayer chamber 
itself the beautifully carved mihrabs and the minbar were in urgent need of repair. 
The reconstruction of the fallen arcades was obviously impossible, and it was, therefore, 
decided to confine the work to :— (1) repairing the roof, so as to render it watertight ; 
(2) restoring the mi/irdbs and minbar ; (3) reconstructing the south plinth up to the 
level of the dalam; (4) reconstructing the southem platform (र), and simulta- 
neously strengthening the south-west corner of the building; (5) strengthening the 
single arcade remaining on the south side, by dismantling certain ruined domes and a 
all portion of the south wall, and by the construction of buttresses. 

The restoration of the mt/raés was the first thing to be undertaken, and all have now 
been repaired, Plate XX (च) exemplifies the work done in this connection ; on account 
of the expense, we have refrained from reproducing the more minute details of the 
carving, but the general outline has been strictly preserved, The white marble minbar, 
which bore a thin coat of plaster, has been cleaned, and two new marble brackets in- 
serted to support its chayyas. The marble rosettes, which had, in almost every case, 
disappeared from the spandrils of the mr/rais and the minbar, were also renewed 
throughout. 

Repairs to the sand-stone facing of the interior of the quadrangle were com- 
menced, and the side parapets of the stairway, at the main east door and at the entrance 
porch on the north side, have been rebuilt in cut-stone. Work was also begun, late in 
the year, on the gap in the wall on the south side [Plate XIX (a) ] and this has now 
been built up to the level of the da@/am. The dismantling of portions of the upper 
structure, and the construction of buttresses, have also been carried out. The photo. 
on Plate XIX (4) shows the work done up to July 1904. The second external 
platform on the north side was also rebuilt to the level of the da/an. 

Finally, as far as funds permitted, careful repairs with cement and mortar were 
made to the small domes of the prayer chamber, with the satisfactory result that 
leakage from the roof is now reduced to a minimum, To render the building, however, 
permanently watertight, the whole of the flat portion of the roof should eventually be 
covered witha 3” layer of concrete. All the masonry work, tt should be added, has been 
done with great care, so asto harmonize, as far as possible, with the original structure. 

Work is now in progress on the buttresses [८ Plate XEX (6) | mtended to support 
what remains of the south arcade, in which, also, supporting arches are being built ; and, 
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a as soon as these have been completed, it is purposed to undertake the reconstruction 
of the south platform [Plate XX (4) ] which has cracked with the subsidence and bulging 


ofthe south wall, A certain amount of facing masonry, both internal and external, also 
remains to be done. | 


Jahaz Mahall. 


Situated on elevated ground, between two ancient tanks, the Jahaz Mahall-is the 
central and most conspicuous building in the Palace enclosure. At some period it was 
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channels, Two large subterranean Vaults, opposite to the eats and ae: Hass water 

ae fagade, were brought to light by these excavations. The stairway, hr leads 2 = 
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roof at the south end, is built over one of these vaults, thus confirming Mr. Marshall's 
view that it 15 a later addition, probably of Jahangir’s time. The courtyard | Plate 
XAI (6) | at the north end of the building was formerly completely filled with क 
This was cleared, and since the close of the year a finely designed ornamental reservoir 
has been discovered (see plan, Fig. 7). The western arches of this courtyard hav Inge 
also been cleared, there 15 a great improvement in the general aspect of this portion of 
the ruin. The reservoir just mentioned had evidently been deliberately filled with 
rubbish at some previous time. The sides, which are of plaster, as also the stone- 
topped steps leading to the bottom, are in almost perfect preservation, and it is only 
necessary to edge the upper outline of the tank with stone, to ensure its permanent 
preservation. 

A dry stone wall has been erected at the foot of the sloping ground on the east 
side of the Mabhall, and level with the road, so as to form a suitable enclosure to the 
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Fig. 7. 
building. The roof, too, which leaked badly, has now been covered with a 9° layer of 
concrete. 
Much might be done for this building, when funds are available, as its fagade is 
well worthy of restoration. For the present, however, the work that has been carried 
out, especially the repair of the roof, should enable the structure to stand for a long 


time unharmed 


The Lat Masjid and Kamal Maula Mosque, Dhar. 


The Lat Masjid, built in A.D. 1403, by Dilawar Khan, the founder of the 
uhammadan Kingdom of Malava, was extensively repaired during 1903-04. The 
domes at the east and west of the building, and the roofs of the main prayer chamber 


and of the colunnades round the quadrangle, were in a pitiable cundition. These have 
G2 
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now been thoroughly restored with plaster, as see original. In this matter, much 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a plaster of suitable colouring and texture, but 
after many experiments a mixture was arrived at, which has all the appearance of 
ancient work and, at the same time, excellent resisting qualities, The recipe for this 
composition is given below, in case it may be of use elsewhere :-— 


Kankar lime . ; < + । ; „ 25 seers, 


Cement , i ~ = 8 : ; = गृह SE io 
Black slag from a brick kiln, roughly ground . + ६ . ‘9k! 
Black colouring matter extracted from cooked fruit of wild pomegranate 

(कवन) : . 4 chittacks. 
Gur G7 च ग, ps a arene 
Hemp (san) + + I} seers: 


In several places in the colonnades. unsightly brick walls had been erected to support 
the stone beams that had cracked; these were removed and the beams supported by 
the insertion of lengths of angle-iron. 

The amount spent by the Darbar on this building, during 1 903-04, was, approxi- 
mately, R4,000, and for the current year a further allotment of R4,000 has been made. 
Work is now in progress on the restoration of the entrance porches. When this has 
been done, the Lat Masjid will have been well restored and should stand bravely for 
many years to come. The structure js of 
of the [ron Lat, which lies outside it, and concerning which an article by Mr. Cousens 
appeared in last year's Report, but also because it 15 a good specimen of the use made 
by the Muhammadan conquerors of the materials of the Hindy temples which they de- 
stroyed. This is still more evident in the neighbouring mosque of Kamal Maula, where 
not only pillars and building stones from Hindu temples have been utilized, but a large 
portion of the flooring of the prayer chamber js paved with black marble slabs, 
formerly covered with Sanskrit inscriptions; and even the lining of the mihrad (Fig 
8) itself was, by a fortunate chance, found to consist of similar slabs, in this case 
with the engraved faces merely turned inwards and the inscriptions thereon unharmed. 
The consent of the Muhammadan community having been obtained, these slabs were 
removed, and the inscriptions सह now open to inspection in the quadrangle of the 
mosque. Their removal entailed the demolition of the entire mihrab, which has 


considerable interest, not only on account 


15616], will be found on pages 238-243 of this Report. They 
are of very considerable archzological importance —the more so as, with the inscriptions 
discovered some time ago in the Arhai-din-ka Jhormpra at Aimir, their subject-matter 
gives them a unique position among lithic records; and their value is greatly enhanced 
by the beautiful preseryation of their lettering. नस 

। trust that | have succeeded in conveying in this note some idea of the work 
that has been done and is still in progress in Mando and Dhar. At times 1 have felt 
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serious misgivings as to the feasibility of controlling extensive works of this kind, and 
it would have been quite impossible for me to do so, but for the guidance available 
from Mr, Marshall's notes and the sympathetic adyice which | haye received from him 
and from Mr. Cousens from time to time. Equally impossible would it have been tor 
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Fig. 8 
mé to do anything without the sound practical knowledge which Mr. O'Gorman has 
brought to bear on the work, and without the unremitting and most excellent services 
of the Overseer, Mr. Bhim Sinha, who throughout has been in immediate charge at 
Mand, and to whom, in my opinion, the greatest credit 15 due, 
£. BARNEs. 


PROGRESS OF CONSERVATION IN 
BENGAL. 





~ जिः article on conservation in Bengal, published on pages 37 to 59 of the last 
_ Annual Report, gayea summary account of all the principal ancient monuments 
in that province, which are being saved from destruction. At none of the places men- 
tioned in that article has restoration-work yet reached its end, and in addition to what 
has already been achieved other schemes have been taken 
however, I propose to limit myself to a narrative of the progress that has been attained 
at the Black Pagoda of Konarak, undoubtedly the most important of all the ancient 
buildings in Bengal, and to a description of two further groups of monuments, not 
noticed in the former account. The first of these, the temples at Vishnupur in the district 
of Bankura, exhibit some of the best specimens of the late style of temple architecture 


in Bengal, which, though indigenoys perhaps in its main features, differs from what is 
found in the adjacent parts of India, 


and seems likely to have been developed to some 
degree under Muhammadan influence 


» The second Stoup, the ruins of Bagerhat near 
Khulna, are in the main of historical interest, Lying close to the northern border line 


of the inhabitable parts of the Sunderbans, they represent the remains of Khalifatabad, 
an ancient seat of a provincial S°vermor under the independent Muhammadan kings of 
Bengal, one of whom, Khan Jahan, has been shrouded with legends and converted into a 
saintly Pir who still continues to work miracles, These ruins afford a proof that parts of 
the Sunderbans were not at that time so uninhabitable as they became Jater on, and 
there are hopes that under the scheme, that js now on foot for reclaiming land in those 
districts, Many an extensive tract of jungle will Once more be converted into rich and 


smiling rice fields, 
The Black Pagoda at Konarak. 
The beautiful dancing hall in front of the temple could be shown in the Annual for 


up. In the present article, 


he lions now stand in front of the eastern stair leading up to 
tie dancing hall. Whether this real was their original wee 
should have flanked the eastern | 
Fergusson's drawing is not reliable enough in 
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account cannot be depended upon. He leaves out the dancing hall altogether and 
merely gives a confused description of the mandapa and Srkhara of the temple.’ In 
any case, the lions now face the outside of the temple, as they must have done originally. 

The interior of the dancing hall has four richly carved pillars, supporting the roof, 
One of them is illustrated in Plate XXII (4). The carvings are of the same type as 
those on the outside walls of the hall. The four sides of the square pillars have been 
divided into two galleries, each consisting of a row of five ornamental pilasters, adorned 
with ammal figures, musicians and dancing-girls. Compared with the carvings of the 
mandapa, the absence among them of anything obscene is remarkable. The walls of the 
mandapa, as is well known, are covered with a multitude of human figures of varying 
sizes, illustrating all the various bandhas taught in the KamaSastras. It looks almost as 
if king Narasimha 1, who built the temple, had taken a special fancy to that class of 
‘Sanskrit literature and for this reason ordered the masons to supply a complete set of 
illustrations to those books in honour of the god for whom he erected such a magni- 
ficent temple. It should, however, be borne in mind that the word ‘obscene’ and the 
notion it conveys were unknown to the ancient Indians. In all the productions of Kali- 
dasa and in many another famous Sanskrit poet are numerous scenes and descriptions, 
the true meaning of which it would be difficult to explain to an audience of ladies, but 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that any one in antiquity took exception 
either to these or to the realistic carvings of the Black Pagoda, Nothing indeed could 
| be more unjust than to decry the people, who made them, as indulging in immorality, 
‘grass as the figures may seem to modern ideas,. The subject, however, though well 
worthy of treatment as an illustration of ancient Indian taste, lies outside the scope of 
this article. The pillars of the dancing hall are 7’ square and 12’ 8” high, The 
walls of the interior of the hall are plain. The lintel of the western door had a beauti- 
ful lotus carved on it, with small figures of the sun and planets in the petals, but this 
stone now lies outside the hall among the déjris, The roof, which was pyramidal like 
that of the mandapa, cannot be restored. 

Leaning against the pillar shown in Plate XXII (4) stands a chlorite slab bearing 
a finely carved image of the sun-god. It measures 6’ 14” in height and 2’ 11” in 
width, and stands upon an altar or vedi of the same stone, 5’ long, 2’ broad, and 1’ 
high. It does not belong to the image of the sun-god. The god 15 represented 
Standing under a trefoil arch. His two hands, holding lotus flowers, are broken. His 
eyes are unfinished. In front of him sits his charioteer, grasping with his left hand the 
reins of the seven horses, represented along the pedestal, and holding a whip in his right 
hand. To both sides of the god stands a male holding a shield and sword, and 
reminding one somewhat of the statues of the two warriors leading horses in front of the 
southern gate of the mandafa, Between the sword-bearers and the god are two small 
bearded Rsis. Above, on small ornamental roofs, stand two females, and at the bot- 
tom of the arch is a small figure of a man on horseback and a seated male playing 
upon a vind or lute. The top of the arch 15 crowned by a 4ivitrmukha, and on each 
side is a flying gandharva holding garlands. Neither the image nor the ved? now 
stands at the place for which it was originally intended. It has been pointed out by 
Rai Prasanna Kumar Pal Bahadur, Honorary Assistant Engineer, Pipli Sub-Division, 
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that the fact of the eyes of the god having been left unfinished shows that the statue 
Was never consecrated." At: the present day such consecration invariably takes place 
after the image has been placed inside the sanctum, the ceremony being called eaésur- 
déna,or‘ the eye-giit,’ in Bengal. The suggestion by the same gentleman that the statue 
was intended for the sanctum of the main temple seems very unlikely, and it may as 
welll be assumed that it was to be placed inside a minor shrine if the temple court. 
The fact that the hands are broken shows that the image was damaged during its trans- 
port, and the vedi, upon which it now stands, exhibits signs of having been cut by 
some sharp instrument. Apart from this, however, the theory that the main temple 
never has been finished 15 likely to represent the truth, and the progress of the work 
at Konarak will probably furnish additional proof in support of it, 

The mandapa now affords a spectacle quite different from that shown on Plate V1 
of the last Annual Report. Its three gates have been blocked up with stones, and 
the interior has been shut up from view for ever. To fill up the top of it with sand a 
hole had to be bored through the top piece of the roof. which consists of several huge 
blocks of stones, joined together and weighing not less than 2,000 tons, The thick- 
ness of stone through which the boring was made was 28 feet and the hole measured 
5 inches: in diameter. The loose stones of the roof have been reset, and their broken 
facings restored by plain work. To get stones to fill up the interior of the manda pa 
some portions of the big heap of débris to the west of the mandapa have been 
removed. This accidentally disclosed the interesting fact that about one third of the 
spire is still to be found standing beneath it, Near the top of the stone heap, on its north- 
erm. side, the WOIKMEN camé upon a small chamber, 11. leet.Jong from.north to south 
and 7 feet broad from east to west. The height of the apex of the corbelled roof from 
the floor is 11 feet. The door opening to the outside is 5 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 


"4 inches wide. A tunnel, g feet 3 inches high and 1 foot 8 inches wide, leads to the 


interior of the spire Above this chamber stands a fine chlorite statue of a man on 
horseback, Its position had become 3 little shifted and the head ‘of the man was 
missing but was atterwards found among the débris. The'statue seems to represent 
Aruna, the forerider of the mising sun. Jt is shown on Plate XXII (2) together with a 
portion of the opening of the-chamber. The walls all around the chamber show the 
inner courses quite intact, and there can be no doubt that the chamber formed part 
of the spire in an outside niche of which the statue was placed. This discovery goes 
far to show that the spire collapsed only gradually and. slowly, and that the break» 
down of its upper portions did not cayse considerable damage to its lower parts, The 
programme of work for the next year includes the remoyal of this débri's west of the 
mandapa, and there is every chance that in unearthing the portion of the spire which 
remains we shall light upon further interesting discoveries, of which this fascinating ing ruin 
has already yielded so rich a harvest. Ss | {१ | 

| It should be added that an attempt has made to plant 5 ngs 

shrubs around the temple court, bu | 3 3 
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The Temples at Vishnupur. 

The city of Vishnupur, an important trade centre in the district of Bankura. was 
the seat of a family of Malla Rajas, who had come down there from the north-west 
and whose name curiously reminds one of another Rajput clan, who played an impor- 
tant part in the history of Buddha. The Vishnupur Rajas considered themselves 
important enough to establish an era of their own, which went by the name of Mallab- 
dah or Malla-Saka. [६ is employed in all the twelve temple inscriptions that still 
remain at Vishnupur, and the title deeds of the Raj, which are now preserved in the 
Government offices of the district head-quarters at Bankura, are said to be dated in 
the same era. From the fact that in one of the temple inscriptions the Malla year 
1064 corresponds to the Saka year 1689, [ feel inclined to believe that the Malla era 
was arrived at simply by reducing the Bengali Fasli year by one hundred. Further 
details, however, are not available to me, and [ cannot pronounce any definite opinion 
on the true epoch of the era or on other points in connection with it, as the dates of 
the temple inscriptions do not admit of accurate calculations. 

The dates of the twelve temple inscriptions fall between A.D. 1622 and 1758, evi- 
dently the flourishing period of the Raj, which soon afterwards became impoverished 
and finally was taken over by the British Government. The following list of the 
twelve inscriptions will be found to differ from that published by Mr. Beglar in Vol. 
VHI of General Cunningham's Reports (p. 203). As [ went very carefully over all the 
temples in Vishnupur in the company of Babu Shib Das Bhattacharjee, a native of the 
town, who has made a special study of the history of the Raj, I can youchsafe both 
the correctness and completeness of my list,and the difference between it and the 
previous one can only be accounted for by the loss of some of the inscription tablets in 
the mean time 











Date in ॥ 
Malla Name of temple. | By whom built. 
years. 

g28 | Mallesvara > i „ | Virasimha. 


94 Syama-Rii ; ज » | Raghunathasimha, son of Vira-Hamvirasimha 
g61 | Jor-Bangia . $ » | Same king. 

062 | Kalacanda . त » | Same king, 

964 | Lalaji . # - » | Virasimha, son of Raghunathasimha. 

971 |Madana Gopala . + | Siromani, queen of last king. 

971 | Murali Mohana = „ | Same queen, called Cadamani in the inscription. 


1000 | Madana Mohana = + + । Durjanasimha., 
1032 | Jora-Mandira + ३ Probably Gopdlasimha. 
1035 | Radha-Govinda + | Krsnasimha, son of Gopalasimha. 
1043 | Radha-Madhava ., .| Cadamani, queen of last king. 
1064 ; es. 

= Saka { raanaSyama ५ = | Caitanyasimha. 
1680 
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It is not on account of their age or their historical associations that these 
temples claim the interest of archzologists, but because they represent the most com- 
plete set of specimens of the peculiar Bengali style of temple architecture. This 
style has not yet died out. It will be familiar to any one who has taken a trip up the 
Hooghly river from Calcutta. All along the banks of the stream one meets with rows 
of six to twelve tiny little shrines with curved roofs. arranged. in a line, and over 
these rise here and there larger buildings with one to four or even more. small towers. 
The general principle, upon which the last type. is arranged, 1s fairly simple. The 
temple consists of a square building with a curved. roof; upon this rises one tower in 
the centre, either alone or surrounded by four, eight, and. even twenty-four small 
comer towers. According to their number, the temple 15 called pafica-rafna, nava- 
ratna, etc. The main building has an open gallery generally on three sides only, which 
surrounds the inner chamber or thatkur-bari, the room where the image ts placed upon 
the vedi or altar. Stairs lead up to the towers of the roof. The outside walls are 
covered all over with small carved brick panels, the caryings representing religious 
scenes, generally from the history of Krsna or similar favourite subjects. 

In Vishnupur, this type is represented by the temples of Syama-Rai and Madana- 
Mohana, built of bricks, and by those of Lalaji, Radha-Syama and Madana-Gopala, 
built of laterite. The first temple is perhaps the oldest specimen of the pafica-ratna 
type that exists in Bengal. Nowhere outside Bengal proper has this stvle of temple 
architecture been found, and owing to the late date of all the existi specimens it 
15 difficult to decide whether it existed at all in pre-Muhammadan times. The curved 
battlements of the roof, made in imitation of the roof of the ordinary village hut, 
certainly must have been peculiar to the architecture of Bengal before the Muham- 
madans took over the country, for they have introduced. it into their own buildings 
evidently adopting merely one of the characteristic features of the architecture of the 
country.' The art of brick-carving had probably also been developed by the native 
masons long before the adyent of the M uhammadans, as stone generally can only be 
procured from great distances in the alluvial plains of Bengal. On the other hand, from 
ihe fragments of indigenous Hindu carvings used as building materials in the mosques 
and tombs at Gaur and Pandua it may ‘be surmised that the ordinary Northern Indian 


re'was not unknown to Bengal. and it: js quite possible that 
na temple to. some degree may have been suggested by the 
form of the Muhammadan rau3a or tomb with: its central dome and four corner 
minarets. The addition of eight or more corner towers would be quite in accordance 
with the general tendency to extravagance and the love of excelling what previously 
existed no matter whether it Meant real Improvement in the architecture or not | 
Another type of modern Bengali temple is represented by the Jor-Bangla im 
are shown in Figs 1 and 2. 
ee the previous type. The central shakéur-barz, or 
sanctuary, is Surrounded on four sides by a gallery, and has a few small side-chambers, 
one for the Stairs leading up to the fower on top of the roof. But tere is a (तमी. 
cuous difference in the elevation of the main building. As 115 name jor bangla or 


| ground plan and section 
In general plan it differs little from 


' See Annual Report, १9०31 003, pe 51, 
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“double bungalow "` implies, it looks like two Bengali huts joined together, 

^ The roof likewise ha 
one tower in the centre, 
The type is not so com- 
mon as the pajica-raina 
OF navd-ratna types, but 
is found in other places 
besides Vishnupur, A 
building like a Bengali 
hut has also been erect- 
ed over the tomb of 
Fath Khan near the 
Qadam रय] at Gaur, 
which dates from the 
ume of Aurangzeb. 

The Jor-Bangla 
temple was repaired a 
few years ago, but on 
inspection it appeared 
that the repairs had been 

ere done so carelessly that 
Fig. 1.—Jor-Bangld : Ground-plan. further restoration work 
was urgently required. The broken carved brick tablets in the walls had merely been 
filled up with plaster, and 
several bad cracks had 
not been attended to at 
all, In addition to the 
Jor-Bangla temple, the 
conservation of the fol- 
lowing buildings has been 
sanctioned: Syama-Ral 
temple, having the finest 
specimens of carved 
tiles: Madana Mohana 
temple and a brick-faced 
water-basin north of it, 
MalleSvara temple, con- 
sisting of a square tower 
only and being the oldest 
temple in  Vishnupur ; 
Madana Gopala temple 





1 i Pa ra | = rea 








rl the only specimenof a 
patica-raina temple built 
Vig. 2.—Jor-Bangli: Section. of laterite stone; and a 
laterite gate leading to the fort. The total number of temples at Vishnupur being very 
H 2 
9 12410 


हि रि चो 
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large. the Government can only undertake to preserve some of the best specimens 
ef each type One building which it would be desirable to maintain cannot unfortunately 
be included among them. It ts called Ras-maficd, a curious structure with many 
galleries and a huge pyramidal roof, which was used for putting up the idols at the 
Ras-festival in honour of Krsna. It has been so much damaged owing to bad 
construction that it cannot be restored without practically dismantling and rebuilding 
the entire edifice. 


The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna, 

The modern town of Bagerhat south of Khulna has been identified by Blochmann 
with Khalifatabad, a name occurring as a mint-place on coins of the independent 
Sultans of Bengal and the head-quarters of a Sartar or district in the later rent-rolls. It 
borders close on the jungles of the Sunderbans, and the existence at that place of the 
seat of a local governor affords a proof that in those days cultivation extended further 
to the south than at present. The question sometimes asked, as to whether the 
Sunderbans were ever generally populated, cannot, I think, be answered by a short 
yes or no. The vicissitudes in the political history of the Gangetic Delta, of which so 
little is known to us, must have been productive of corresponding vicissitudes in their 
state of cultivation Already in the fourth century, A.D., the conquests of Samudra- 
Gupta extended as far as Samatata, and a few centuries later the royal family of that 
country seems to have adhered to Buddhism, as one of them, Silabhadra was met by 
Hiuen Thsang in Magadha as a venerable old Buddhist scholar. Another native of 
Samatata, Indrabhadra, perhaps a spiritual descendant of Silabhadra, put up a fine life- 
sized image of Buddha at Budh Gaya. Some forty miles south of the [लत चक्र 
of Port Canning stands an isolated brick temple, known as Jater Deul very likely five 
hundred and more years old. The country all around it प a 0 ¬ 
jungle, and only recently has been put under cultivation. | 

One of the governors of Khalifatabad in the time of Nasiru-d-din Mahmad Shah 
I. of Bengal, after the restoration of the house of Balban to the royal throne, is known 
to us by his title, Khan Jahan only, Popular tradition calls him Khan Jahan ‘Ak 
which the rustic tongue of the Eastern Bengalis has turned into Khanja ‘Ale. but गिन 
addition of the word ‘All is not warranted by history. In fact, we know ष्य very 
~ of mi _ Recording to the inscriptions on his tomb ! he died on the night of the 
26th Dhi'l-Hijja 863, that is the night of the 2grd to 240 October. AD 59, and 
was buried on the 25th October. nay aca ath October, AD. 1 459, an 
bins = ओ He may also, as pointed out by Blochmann, be 
“en ee certain Khwaja Jahan, whom we find mentioned in an inscription 
| oe nel ” “he which corresponds to the 1 3th June, 1459 A.D. Beyond this 
peo ent, but we may accept as true the popular tradition that besides 
4 वीः ce he ८ the principal mosque at Khalifatabad, which now goes 

14 gumbaz or‘ Sixty Domes." What tradition relates in addition 


. = ity read in Westland’s Report on Jessore and in a recent pamphlet by Mr. 
^. ounder. Khan Jahan appears here as a holy man and a staunch warrior who was 
sent out by the Emperor of Del र hc 


------- ^ lait to conquer the distant country and who worked hi to conquer the distant country and who worked 
+} See J. A. SB, XXXVI, 1867, Part 1, p. 136. 
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great miracles and achieved wonderful deeds. Even Akbar is credited with having 
appointed him. Similar stories of a military conqueror being turned into a Pir, or of a 
saint, like the famous Shah Jalal of Sylhet, waging war against the infidels, however 
fabulous in detail, still retain a distant echo of the important political réle that was 
played in the earlier centuries of Muhammadan rule in India by saints and leaders 
of the great spiritual orders. 

The tomb of the “ Pir" is a solid brick building, covered by a big dome. Here 
he lies buried under a stone sarcophagus, resting on several terraces of stone and 
brick, and covered all over with pious sentences, reflecting on the vanity of human 
life. “ The end is death"’ (ts ,4)) isthe twice repeated refrain of a Persian poem 
engraved upon the tomb. The floor was covered with glazed tiles of octagonal shape 
which later vandalism has removed, in spite of the great veneration in which the 
saint is held. The building is not in great need of repairs and requires but little 
attention, as it is a splendid specimen of the solid masonry work of those days, to 
which even the dampness of the Sunderbans affords no real danger. 

The same cannot be said in regard to the Sath Gumbaz or mosque of sixty 
domes. It has in reality seventy-seven domes, 2.2. eleyen rows of seven each, the 
central row consisting of vaults, but the name seems to have been chosen out of the 
ordinary Indian predilection for round numbers. It has sometimes been said that the 
building was no mosque but a sort of Darbar Hall, built by Khan Jahan, but this 
story deserves as little credit as another tale of his treasures being deposited beneath 
the floor. There are the usual prayer niches, or mt/ras, in the back wall, which is to 
the west, and the style is in every respect that of a mosque, the only peculiarity being 
the great number of domes which cover the roof. A small door leads through the 
back wall into the interior, as in all larger mosques in India, As it now is, the mosque 
can only be preserved as a partial ruin and no complete restoration of it is intended, 
Its masonry is very inferior compared with the tomb of Khan Jahan, and to this 15 due 
the greater damage which it has suffered. Provisions, however, have now been made 
to protect it against further ruin, 

The sanctioned amount of the conservation works at Bagerhat is R15,410. This 
includes a sum of & ६०० to be paid as compensation for destroying a great number of 
areca-palms around the Sath Gumbaz mosque, in order to lay its exterior open to view 
and to fence off the ground around the ruin, 


T. BLOCH, 


CONSERVATION IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 
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qt HE Central Provinces and Berar cannot be said to be rich in antiquarian 
| remains ; compared with Central India, its. collection 15 poor indeed. The 
country has the appearance of having been denuded of most of its ancient buildings ; 
lor we find, now and again, stray sculptures and carved stones in odd comers, which 
indicate the former existence of monuments whose very sites are now obliterated and 
forgotten. Possibly there still exists many an old relic, of considerable interest, 
lying hidden away in some of the extensive jungle and little known tracts in the 
Province, that has not come under the notice of any one capable of estimating its 
value. The Feudatory States, in particular, require to be properly explored, as they 
are much less known to us than the tegular districts, 

Of the eighteen districts comprising the Central Provinces, eight of them contain 
nearly all the remains of any consequence, these being Sagar, Damoh, Jabalpur, 
Bilaspur, Raipur, Sambalpur, and Chanda, These remains are chiefly Hindu, but 
Buddhist and Jaina are also represented. Of first class Muhammadan work there is 
very little indeed, the old mosques and tombs at Burhanpur being among the few 
objects of any interest whatever, The most ancient relic, for which we have any 
reliable date, is the ASoka edict inscription lying amongst the rocks in the secluded 
glen of ROpanatha, in the Jabalpur district, of about B.C 250. 
found scattered about in the eastern portion of the Nagpur district, m ay be older: but 
as stone circles continue to be set up by certain primitive tribes at the present day, 
it 15 difficult to judge of the age ot such, unless assisted by objects that may be dug up 
within them. Some of them, it is true have yielded flint arrow heads and axes; 
and these we may suppose to be pre-historic, Between the ASoka edict and the 
Tigowa temple, a few miles distant, of about the fifth century A.D., we find 
nothing, save an old rock inscription at Sakti, and possibly the Pachmarhi caves, 
though the latter, I think, are ००८४२] with the Tigowa shrine, At Sirpur, on the 
Mahanadi, in the eastern part of the Raipur district, are images and traces of «mall 


Buddhist shrines of about the seventh or eighth century ; and, much later, an image 


ol Vajrapani at Tewar near Jabalpur, The earliest Hindu remains, as yet discovered, 
are those at Eran, in the Sagar district, of the fifth century, which are followed 


The stone circles, 
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closely, within a century or so, by the old brick temples at Sirpur and other places 
in the eastern districts of the Provinces; the remains of a small temple at Ramtek, 
and an old stone temple at Bhatala in the Chanda district. These are but [बह 
mentary remains, now in a sad state of run. Later than these come a few examples 
of the medizeval decorated class of stone temples, also badly ruined, or left unfinished 
originally, such as the temples at Janjgir and Pali in the Bilaspur district, Bheraghat, 
near Jabalpur, Nohta in the Damoh district, Mandhata on the Narmada in Nimar 
and Markanda in the Chanda district. At various other places are found fragmentary 
remains of old shrines, Of Jaina remains there 15 but little lett to us, though the 
frequent occurrence of solitary images, more or less mutilated, show that Jaina shrines 
were by no means few in olden days. The principal shrines of this faith, now 
standing, are one at Arang in the Raipur district, and one at Bhandak, near Chanda, 
both ruinous, the latter being in a very dilapidated state, 

With such ruins it is indeed dificult to know what to do, Restoration 15 
impossible, as any attempt at rebuilding would result in new buildings being erected, 
decorated with the few fragments of the old. It does not do to commence dismant- 
ling and rebuilding, for we should only find that half the stones, when taken down, 
were quite unfit, owing to fractures or disintegration, to be used agam. But the 
same stones will last many years yet in their present condition if strengthened 
by the judicious use of a little good cement, and this binding and bracing of the 
loose parts together into larger solid masses, not likely to move, by cement, 
clamps, and such like means, is about all that can be done, excepting, perhaps, 
the fencing in of the monuments,—a means of protection of great importance in this 
country, since it shows the despoiling villager that the building is being watched 
over by Government. Thus it happens that in the Central Provinces we have no 
conservation works of any importance going on —nothing but minor works of 
preservation. A scheme for the repair of most of these remains has already been 
elaborated and is now in course of execution, 

Ordinary Muhammadan work is more or less understood by the Public Works 
officials who carry out the repairs, but these old fragmentary remains of Hindu 
buildings are unintelligible to them, and hence the only way to have repairs carried 
out satisfactorily, is personally to make complete notes upon the spot of every little 
item of work to be done, and how it should be done, and to let the estimates 
be framed upon these notes. To leave anything vague, even down to the manner of 
inserting a single stone in a particular position, is fraught with danger at the hands of 
mistris, to whom the work 15, in most cases, entirely entrusted, One has also 
to keep in mind all possibilities of error, and to specify, therefore, not only what has 
to be done but also what has not to be done. 

In Berar, too, which is now a part of the Central Provinces, antiquarian remains 
are comparatively few, and are almost entirely ote to the ‘southern districts, 
practically nothing of interest being found to the north of the pte Ok. the hill 
forts of Narnala and Gawilgarh, The remains to the south are Hindu and are 
mostly of the class loosely termed “ Hemadpanti" by the people; that is, late 
medieval, Buldana possesses most of these, this part of the country having been 
well within the influence of the Devagiri Yadavas, who were great patrons of temple 
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building. In considering these styles of architecture, all modern boundaries m 151 be 
ignored entirely ; and this is why “Circles,” 35 at present settled, and which, for 
administrative purposes, must be circumscribed by the same, are very awkward for 
purposes of investigation and conservation, in that they cut into styles and break them 
up piecemeal. It would be better, if it could be arranged, for each “ Circle” to embrace, 
wholly, certain classes or styles, especially where these are local and comprised within 
fairly definite areas As an example of the unsatisfactory nature of the present 
arrangement [ might mention that Mr. Rea, of the Madras Circle, has published a 
monograph on the Chaulukyan architecture as he has found it in the Bellary and 
adjoining districts, whither it has spread from the Kanarese districts of the Bombay 
Presidency and the northern part of Maisur; while | myself have the material 
for a similar account of the style as | have found it within my own borders. But 
how much better it would have been to have had a complete monograph on the 
whole, based upon notes and material gathered over the entire area covered by 
it, irrespective of territorial boundary lines ! 

The heaviest items of work in the Central Provinces during the past year have 
been the repairs to the Muhammadan buildings at Burhanpur, and the improvement of the 
roofing over the shrine of the old ruined temple of SiddheSvara at Mandhata. As with 
most of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan, the Faruki kings of Burhanpur seemed 
to have confined their building energies to the State buildings of their capital, for 
nowhere else, within the area under their influence, do we find anything of much account. 
In addition to their mosques, tombs, palaces, and baths, they had here an elaborate 
system of water-works, now entirely ruined, The finest building here, and one that 
has withstood the ravages of time and weather in a remarkable manner, is the 
Ereat jam Masjid. It is a very substantial stone building, but its general appearance 
is rather marred by the disproportion between the very long low arched facade and the 
excessively tall mindrs that flank it at its extreme ends, The only repairs required 
here were the repairs to the cornices of the minars where broken, the removal of 
young pipal trees from the masonry, and the draining and clearing of the courtyard. 
Another large masjid, known as the Bibi Masjid, of that type where the mindrs rise 
on either side of the great central arch of the facade, like most of the Ahmadabad 
buildings, is in too ruinous a condition to Warrant much being done to it beyond 
propping it up so as to keep it as it is, and some minor repairs. In the tomb of Shah 
चष outside the town, the walls within have been decorated with a kind of fresco 
painting, which has become very dirty, and judicious experiments are now being made 
to see what can be done towards cleaning it. In the old baths, which have been 


converted into a Dak Bungalow, there Was व great deal of this painting in the groined 
ceilings, some of which was renovated, years ago, in rather a ध shh 
Nawaz Khan's tomb is a large heavy stone building, and it is here that some of the 
we Bop eeaat work is being done, Principally in the restoration of parts of its over- 
hanging cornice. There js a group of three tombs nearer the city “walls, said‘te 
be those of some of the Faruk; kings, one of them being that of Shah ‘A dil Khan 
The central and smallest tomb 15 a complete ruin; to the other two, however Sino 
repairs are being carried out. | eta rT, mi 
Bats are a very great nuisance in these, as in nearly all such bujl inde. “fs 
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prevent their ingress the open doorways and windows have to be closed with wire net- 
ting ; and m addition to this, especially where doorways cannot be kept permanently 
closed, several lengths of fine wire are being stretched across at different heights in 
the interior, This isa well-known device for compelling bats and birds to evacuate 
a building. 

The work at the old temple of SiddheSvara at Mandhata was started under 
special instructions from His Excellency the Viceroy, who visited the place in October 
1902. The temple 1s situated upon the top of the hill, on the island in the Narmada, 
above the famous temple of OrnkareSvara. [t appears to have been left unfinished, 
but was intended to bea very fine building, As it stands at present, it consists of 
the square sanctum, with a doorway in each of its four sides, its walls having been car- 
ried up almost to the springing of the spire; but the latter seems never to have been 
built, though many dressed stones lie about prepared for it, To make the shrine 
usable in later times, an unsightly dome, in Muhammadan fashion, was thrown over 
it. Standing upon the high platform, out in front of each of the fourdoors are the 
great columns of the surrounding mandafa or porches. But here again the work 
has been left unfinished, the architraves alone lying across the tops of the columns. 
The removal of the ugly dome, and the substitution of something more in keeping 
with the old work, was the principal item of work to be accomplished here. To 
build a sculptured stone spire, such as was originally intended, with its mass of fret- 
work ornament and minor spires and finials grouped about the main tower, would 
have been altogether out of the question, both from the enormous cost and our 
ignorance of the intended design; while to build anything else approximating that in 
general outline, though plain, would haye been false and out of harmony with the 
rest of the structure. [t only remained, then, to remove the dome and introduce a 
sunk flat roof, which could not be seen from without, and so leave the building, to 
all appearances, such as it was before the dome was put on, that is, an unfinished 
structure The slabs of this flat roof had to be laid upon the flanges of light | -iron 
girders, laid across from wall to wall, the flanges being sunk into the stone and flush 
with the same. Other minor repairs were also to be carried out, the total expen- 
diture being estimated at R3,430. 

When these old decorated temples are the least bit ruinous, they are most 
dangerous piles to meddle with. Built of heavy blocks of stone, put together 
without mortar, with little or no bonding, the least settlement in any part often con- 
verted the whole of the fabric into a loose unstable mass, simply held together by 
the jamming of the stones in their tendency to collapse. Add to this the frequent 
breaking of stone beams and their consequent sagging, with the crushing weight 
af masonry above them, and it would be difficult to find a more dangerous structure 
in which to risk one’s life. In the case of cracked beams, angle iron, in short 
lengths, can be used in avariety of ways to very great advattage; and, as our 
principal object with such buildings is simply to preserve them as ruins from fur- 
ther damage, the look of these temporary struts and supports will be hardly more ob 


jectionable than a frame placed around a broken museum exhibit to keep it together 


At the fine old ruined Vaisuava temple, now being repaired, at Janjgir, we shall 
have to use some such expedient to support the broken lintel of the great entrance 
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doorway. The lintel of this doorway and the beam above it are richly sculptured 
with symbolic images and arabesques, and must, although both are cracked through, 
be retained at any cost. Indeed, to remove them, even if it were desirable, half the 
front ot the building would have to be dismantled. | 

On account of the peculiar method of construction followed in the erection of these 
old shrines, where the whole structure, spire included, is erected with an inner and an 
outer shell, the space between being filled in with dry rubble, and with little or no 
bonding of the two shells together, it is very difficult to know what to do when we 
find the outer shell fallen, and the rough back of the inner one exposed, If the 
original stones of the exterior are still there, they may, under expert guidance, be 

sorted and rebuilt; but, nrore often than not, they have long ago been carried away. 
., At Pal, twelve miles beyond Ratanpur, in the Bilaspur district, is an old sculptured 
temple much in this condition, so far as its spire is concerned From the upper half 
the outer casing of carved stones have fallen, leaving the crowning member supported 
upon stones of the inner core of masonry, Though it may be possible at some future 
time, when the more pressing work in the Province is finished and money is available, 
to reconstruct this outer shell in carved stone work, all we ean do with it at present is 
to convert the whole loose mass, as it stands, into one solid whole by the use of cement 
grouting. This will not interfere with future restoration, and, until then, will protect 
the tower from any further disintegration, This work has been put in hand. 

At Nohta, on the main road between Jabalpur and Damoh, is an old and interest- 
ing ruined temple of, at latest, the 1oth century A.D. When | visited it in 18594, | 
found it in a very ruinous condition, the outer shell of the walls of 
for the most part fallen, together with the itthara and 
1 was then travelling in the Central Provinces on th 
materials for my lists of remains 
were not then under 


the shrine having 
roof of the sabhdmandapa, 
e special duty of collecting 
in those Provinces, and the monuments themselves 
my charge for conservation purposes, Besides photegraphs of 
the temple, 1 had drawings made of a great number of the caryed stones that had 
fallen from the building, and these. together with a plan and outline elevation, I for- 
warded to the Executive Engineer with a view to the rerection of the fallen portion, 
since nearly all the material was stil] lying there, Subsequently this work was carried 
out ‘by a native mistr? who had some idea of temple building. The éshhara was 
not badly put together, but the roof of the mandapa is Jess satisfactory. It was 
rebuilt dry, as it was originally, but, owing to poor work, one corner of the &&hare 
rolled down again, This re-erection Was apparently carried out by the Executive 
Engineer of the Jabalpur Division, Subsequently, when Noht& came under the 
Damoh and Sagar Executive Engineer, the former re-erection was lost sight of, and 
the proposals to rebuild the fallen comer were treated as if the work was being भव 
न्ध i first time, It is proposed now to rebuild the whole §#khara, and | have 
, ee “a = haga of the Executive Engineer's working drawings before the work 

One of the most interesting 
circular temple upon the hill at B 
surrounded by very Picturesque 
between the celebrated Marble R 


remains in the Central Provinces is the rumed 
heraghat, twelve miles west of Jabalpur It is 
country, and overlooks the Narmada 


le Tad ' , Where it flows 
ocks, What remains of the old work is a circular 
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corrider, which once surrounded the main temple. The latter has disappeared and a 
modern one now stands upon its site. In the corridor are placed life-sized images of 
the Yoginis, there having been some eighty-two images in all, Numbers of these 
have been smashed and removed, and some years ago some one undertook the repairs 
of the place, and, unfortunately, re-arranged many of the images, so that they are not 
placed now in their original sequence as given by Sir Alex. Cunningham in his report 
forthe years 1873-5, Vol. IX. As further repairs were necessary, a fresh estimate 
was prepared lately, but the Sub-Divisional Officer, in his enthusiasm to do the work 
thoroughly, inchided the carving of entitely fresh images to take the place of the 
missing ones | 
From the old deserted site of Sirpur, on the Mahanadi, in the Raipur district, we 
hope to get together a good collection of images and other sculptures of very con- 
siderable interest for the Nagpur and Raipur museums. The site is being encroached 
upon by almost impenetrable jungle, and many of the brick heaps, indicating former 
buildings, are already enveloped in it, and are consequently difficult to find. There 
are still standing the ruins of some three or four old brick temples of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the principal one being that of Laksmana. This, though 
the most complete, is in a terribly dilapidated condition, and simple repairs, calculated 
vo preserve the fabric from further immediate decay, is all that it has been found possible 
to do. The whole of the sasAd@nandapa, or hall, has been destroyed, anda great deal 
of the ह्रद besides. The sites of other temples are scattered thickly about the 
place, which consist of mounds varying in size, wholly of brick déAres, in which are 
buried numbers of fine stone images, sculptured pillars, door-frames, beams and other 
fragments. On one site we found two life-sized seated images of Buddha. | have 
proposed that these temple sites be excavated very carefully under the eye of a sub- 
ordinate officer of some intelligence ; and that all walls or foundations that may be 
met with, be left as they are, the 46615 being removed from around and within them. 
So too, all statuary and sculptured stone-work found are to be carefully cleared, but 
left upon the spot where they are discovered, and the débrrs removed a few yards off, 
and piled into a circular or square protecting ramp around the site, provision being 
made for drainage. All sites are to be treated in this manner, and left until | can 
again visit the place, when | intend mapping them out and noting all their individual 
peculiarities. Afterwards, | purpose making a selection of sculptures to be removed to 
the Raipur and Nagpur museums, and determining what is to be done for the safety of 
the rest. The place, at present, is a thorough jungle, with a small hamlet of thatched 
huts. There is a modern temple, made up of old materials, whitewashed within and 
without, where there are several old inscription slabs, one of which is built partly in 
the pavement and partly under the wall of the porch, where people walk over it and 
deface the inscription. Yet, if we attempted to remove it, we should probably be 
immediately obstructed by ignorant temple parasites, and be accused of sacrilege 
The custodians of this temple, if, indeed, they may be called such, have been harrying 
the ald temple sites for stone which they have been purloining in order to build walls 
and shanties around the temple. | have asked for this practice to be stopped, but I find 
district officers as a tule so exceedingly sensitive with regard to such matters that they 


often do not care to intertere. 
| > 
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Estimates for repairs to buildings 
excluding Berar, have been passed by m 
all for minor repairs, 


at twenty-one places in the Central Provinces, 
€, aggregating R26,053. These are mostly 
Much of this work is still in progress, and, during the year 
1995-00, an endeavour will be made to complete these unfinished works, 

In Berar estimates were prepared for works at eleven places amounting to 
RIt,g12. 


HENRY COUSENs. 
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4; claims of the ruined city of Vijayanagar to be mentioned first among the sites, 

where conservation work has been going on during the past year, need no 
demonstration. It ranks amongst the most interesting archwological places in India, 
and is so well known, indeed, that it seems almost superfluous to offer any introduc- 
tory remarks. For the sake, however, of those readers who are unfamiliar with its 
history, it may be stated that from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era Vijayanagar was a city of paramount importance in Southern India, and 
claimed dominion over territories extending from the mver Knshna to Cape Comorin. 
It is generally believed to have been founded in or about the year 1336 A.D. by a 
Hindu prince named Harihara, a refugee from Warangal. alter the destruction of that 
city by the Muhammadans about 1323 A.D. The dynasty founded by him “ rapidly 
increased in power and spread its influence over a great portion of the Southern 
Peninsula. 11 was perpetually at war with the Muhammadan kings to the north of the 
Krishna, The feud continued till S 1486 (A.D. 15364), when a combination of the 
Muhammadan sovereigns of the Dekhan succeeded, by a supreme effort, in overthrow- 
ing the dynasty, destroyed the city, put the king to death, and completely destroyed 
the Hindu power in the South.” ' 

A most interesting description of the state of the city, as it existed at the height 
of its power, is given in Mr. Sewell’s ‘‘ Forgotten Empire,” and, judging from 
Abdu-r-Razziq's ग description of it cited there, it must, indeed, have been an imposing 
stronghold with its seven lines of walls, massive fortifications, citadels and handsome 
palaces. Now, unfortunately, the place is sadly ruined, but its remains are still an 
object of astonishment and admiration to visitors from all parts of the world, and supply 
ample testimony of its ancient splendour under the Hindu kings, A description of 
these remains as they now stand, treated from a purely archzological standpoint, 
is still a desideratum, though much has been done by Mr. R. Sewell’s excellent work * 
10 illustrate their architecture and their history and to make them generally known. 
What strikes one most about Vijayanagar is the strange and weird aspect of the 

Its general appearance, indeed, is widely “ different from any expectation one is 
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site. 
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1 Rea, Viseyanager (1885), p. 4. 
? Persian Ambassador, tisited Vijayanagar in 1443 A.D. 
9 == 4 Forgotten Empire” (100), 0. 58. 
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likely to form on the subject beforehand Instead of a flat-lying town surrounded by 
cultivated fields, and intersected by streets regularly laid out, we find the whole site 
interspersed with groups of bare rocky hills or huge granite boulders with little vege- 
tation of any sort upon them. The ancient streets or bazirs—of which three re- 
main in fairly perfect condition, while traces of others are vistble—are placed m the 
valleys among these hills."* The ruins cover an area of more than nine square 
miles, including the several lines of fortifications and outworks. The bazirs referred to 
above all have a large temple situated at one end, three of the most important being 
the Sri Pampapatisvami, Krsnasvami and Vithalasvami temples. The bazar to which 
the first named temple belongs, was a residential one and the most important of all. 
It is still in good preseryation. The others were occupied as shops, and consist at 
present of long colonnades of कमा stone piers which once constituted the bazars. 
Between them the ground is taken up either by cultivated fields or by dense jungle. 

The outer extent of the seven lines of fortifications was about sixteen miles: and 
traces of them are still to be seen here and there. One spot where they can be fol- 
lowed is eight miles distant, on the Bellary road ; and several other vestiges of them 
have recently been observed by the Survey on the Anegunde side of the nae 

The first effort that was made to rescue these remains at Vijayanagar from 
further decay was in the early eighties, when Major Cole, Conservator of Ancient 
Monuments, carried out some repairs to part of the buildings, brief accounts of which 
may be found in his Reports for 1880-81 and the following years About this time 1 
myself happened to be staying some months at Vijayanagar, engaged upon a survey 
of the buildings, and | had an opportunity of seeing the work of conservation then in 
progress under Mr, Black, the local engineer in charge. It was chiefly concerned in 
the rebuilding of a courtyard wall of the Vithalasvami tem ple, and the replastering of 
the ancient tower of the stone car at the same place, Some years later, a Collector of 
Bellary chanced to visit this temple, and seeing cracks in the masonry of the lower 
part of the car, ordered the demolition of the tower of the car under the mistaken 
impression that it had been erected by Mr. Black and that its weight had caused the 
fractures he noticed. As a fact, the cracks were caused at the time that the 
Muhammadans sacked the city and mutilated its monuments. and during the past 
twenty years I have been able to discern no change whatever in them. The tower 
itself was an ancient one and is illustrated in Fergusson's /ndian and Eastern Archs- 
tecture and Architecture in Mysore and Dharwar, works w 
before conservation work was ever dreamt of. 

After 1883, when the post of Conservator was abolished. the ruins were 
untouched, as there was no department to 


hich were published years 


left 
: 2 look after them, and, except for the removal 
of vegetation by the watchmen, they remained in the same neglected and uncared for 
state until a year ago, | "ज्‌ 

The scheme which has now been undertaken for their preservation is an extensive 
one, and will require several years for completion. Its objects sie 26 : | Ms 
whole of the site by clearing away the jungle and constructing roads to the (6 
buildings, thus making them accessible to visitors, a 
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and. further, to carry out systematic 
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structural repairs to the buildings themselves. Restoration is not contemplated except 
where it is absolutely essential to the safety of the structures. 

The Queen's Bath (No. 20, Plate XXII!) has been connected with the Zanana 
and the Council Room by a road which also touches upon Maharnavami Dibba 
and the Hazara Rameandrasvami temple. Jungle has been cut down generally 
throughout the site, and particularly from the huge monolithic statue of Narasimha 
and from the GaneSa temple. In some cases, however, the clearance of vegetation 
has not been, perhaps, quite as effective as could be desired, owing to the roots of 
plants being so deeply imbedded in the masonry, that their complete eradication was 
impossible without demolishing and rebuilding large portions of the structures. 

The foregoing works absorbed most of the season, but time was also found for 
some of the more urgent works of conservation. The walls of the GaneSa temple, 
which were leaning outwards at the north-west corner, were buttressed and the rool 
repaired. The ceiling of the Krspasvimi temple was strengthened with concrete 
against the percolation of water. The ceiling at the bottom of the gepura in the 
southern entrance of the Vithalasyami temple, which was threatening to fall down, was 
propped up with three pillars erected on a heap of débris. These pillars had to be 
sunk to a considerable depth in the ground as otherwise they might have been brought 
down by the next rains. During my inspection of this temple | found that the 
Dipastambha (lofty stone lamp pillar), standing in front of it, had been pulled down. A 
subsequent investigation into the matter showed that some people had made an attempt 
to blow up the pillar with a cartridge in the hope of finding treasure under its 
base, and the Executive Engineer, finding it in an unsafe condition, had had it 
dismantled. 

It should be added that watchmen have been appointed to look after all the build- 
ings and to keep them neat and clean. 

During the construction of the new road referred to above, some mounds, which 
evidently marked the remains of destroyed buildings, were dug into, and in one of them 
were disclosed the foundations of a rectangular building with elaborately carved base. 
Among the débris were lumps of charcoal and calcined iron, probably the remains of 
the materials used by the Muhammadans in the destruction of the building. The 
stones bear extensive signs of having been exposed to the action of fire. That the 
chief buildings were destroyed by fire, historical evidence shows, and many buildings, 
notably the Vithalasvami temple, still bear signs, in their cracked and fractured stone- 
work, of the catastrophe which overtook them. No doubt the chief Palace buildings 
were among those which were thus destroyed, and their remains may be sought tor 
among the many extensive ruined foundations of civil buildings, which exist a short dis- 
tance from the present so-called Palace buildings. ‘These latter, which are of no छा ८३। 
extent, are in fairly complete preservation, and the inference is that it was only because 
they were of second-rate importance that they were spared by the invading Muham- 


madans. 


Before leaving Vijayanagar | should like to draw particular attention to a map 


of the city and surrounding country, which is now under compilation, Hitherto the 
abe map of these remains available was the one published in Meadows Taylor and 
Fergusson’s ^ Architecture tn Dharwar and Mysore," which gave the 71231115 and 
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locality of but a few of the many monuments scattered over this extensive area ; 
and the new map will, therefore, be gladly welcomed by archeologists, and will help 
greatly to facilitate the carrying out of the Survey's scheme of conservation. The 
map in question has been some time in preparation Proposals for its compilation 
were first made prior to }go1, though the work could not actually begin until February 
1902. Since then it has been going on uninterruptedly and methodically under an 
experienced surveyor, All the buildings, whether known before or not. statues, idols, 
inscribed stones and other miscellaneous objects of interest, were sedulously hunted 
up, measured and registered, and accounts of the progress made from season to season 
were published in the annual reports of the Madras Archeological Survey. 


Another large group of monuments in this Presidency. which have come under 
repair are those of Kafcipurarh (C onjeeveram). The site has from a very early date 
been famous ; but until the discoveries made by Mr. Sewell and Dr, Burgess in 1883, 
10 one- at least during the last century—suspected that among this group there still 
existed buildings as early as, or, it may be, even earlier than any other known examples 
in Southern India, 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that up to that time the best known monu- 
ments of an early date were those at Mamallapuram; and as the rath as there are un- 
mistakably monolithic reproductions of earlier structural fabrics, it became 4 question 
whether any examples of these previous structures m ight still exist but taking into account 
the great antiquity of the raéhas it seemed hardly probable that any of their structural 
prototypes could have withstood the ravages of time and viol 
connection it must be remembered that until a few years aco few orno Hindu structural 
temples in the Peninsula were known of a date even anterior to those of the Colas 
of the eleventh century, This much at. any rate seemed likely that as the Pallavas 
were the excavators of the Mamallapuram remains. any of the earlier structures, that 
might ‘still exist, ought to be looked for in the country formerly under the sway of 
the Pallavas, and possibly in their ancient capital itself. The first, however. to he 
discovered were the group at Pattadakal,' in the Belgaum district, of which the 
temple of Viripaksa dates from the early part of the eighth century A.D, The 
further discovery of the Kaficipuram froup of temples now under review is, therefore. 
of considerable importance to archzological research; and with the Patt sheet aad 
Kokanur temples, supplies a further link which earlier investigators had, Previous to 
1874, looked for in vain. 

Though the group has been named after the Pallava dynasty, the only known 
examples of Pallava architecture remaining in the city of Conjeeveram are six in 
number. The TripurantakeSvara and AiravateSvara shrines are the smallest of the 
series: These are constructed of sand-stone, which has suffered severely from the 
ok स ० time. Their walls are mostly covered with a profusion of seulp- 
tured panels, which are all more or Jess attected ; and some are so eflecty 
away, that only parts of the images can he traced. The owners have 
hollows with brick and covered the figures with plaster. 
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decay, that their successful preservation offers a problem of the gravest difficulty, and 
it is only by painstaking care that a satisfactory solution can be found to tt, । 

The Kailasanatha temple, a building of great importance architecturally, was 
discovered by Dr. Burgess in 1883. Itis the largest and most elaborately sculptured 
one of the group. The summits of the towers of the cells arranged around 
its courtyards had been previously hemmed in by brick walls. These walls were 
removed during the past year and the fine effect of the original design can now be 
clearly seen. Some of the walls, which were cracked and were leaning outwards, were 
supported up with buttresses, while many of the joints were plastered, and the 
building freed from vegetation, 

The most interesting feature of the MukteSvara temple 15 its portico, which bears 
५ striking resemblance to the fagades of the cave temples at Mamallapuram. The 
walls of this temple were thickly overgrown with bushes, which were cut down: 
but ina few months they had grown again with increased vigour, the cutting seem- 
ing to have had the same effect as pruning. The difficulty is that the roots of the 
plants and trees growing on the top of the walls have penetrated right through the 
joints and down to the ground itself, so that the only effective course 15 to dismantle 
the stone-work, cut out the roots, and then rebuild the masonry in its original position, 

There are several buildings at Conjeeveram where conservation work was carried 
out, but as it was connected chiefly with the removal of vegetation, it 15 needless to 
describe it in detail. 


The Visnu and Siya temples at Tadpatri are stated to have been erected by 
Ramalinga Nayudu in 5. 1 387 or A.D. 1465. Fergusson in describing the former 
says, ‘The one now in use, dedicated to Visnu, 15 the older, and, nso far as whitewash 
and paint will allow me to judge, ranges with the works of the earliest kings of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty." It is a building of considerable interest and possesses a 
small shrine in the form of a stone car, similar to, but smaller than, the better known 
one in the Vithalasvami temple at Vijayanagar. 

The whole structure was badly in need of repairs, In some of the interior 
mandapas, the roots leaked, pillars were out of plumb and stone lintels were cracked. 
The large entrance gopura (Plate XXIV) was considered so dangerous, that a proposal 
was at first made to demolish it, but fortunately this idea was afterwards given up. 
The construction of the gopura is characterized by the use of a considerable amount of 
wood-work, chiefly in the lintels to the window openings which occur in all the storeys. 
‘The wood-work had decayed and the supported brick-work had consequently cracked or 
fallen, leaving the fabrics almost split into two portions. It was decided to replace the 
lintels, restore the brick-work as far as possible, and do such other repairs in the 
oe seemed necessary, but there was no time during the past year to carry out 
more than the most urgent items in this programme. 

The other temple—that of Siva—to which repairs on similar lines have been 
carried out, is situated on the banks of the river, a short distance from the Visnu 
temple. Its beauties chiefly consist in the fine sculptures and carvings on the 
gopuras, regarding which Fergusson writes* “ the wonders of the place are two 








~~~) Fergusson’s “Indian Jia wat Raster: Avchilecte re," p. 375 
2 Vide Fergusson’s “ Indian and Eastern Architecture,” p. 375. 
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` £opuras belonging to a now deserted temple on the banks of the the river (Pennar) 
*** The whole of the perpendicular part is covered with the most elaborate sculp- 
tures cut with exquisite sharpness and precision, in a fine close-grained hornblende 
stone, and produces an effect richer, and on the whole perhaps in better taste, than 
anything else in this style.” 


At Trichinopoly the Survey's work has been more in the nature of discovery than 
conservation, though it involved, it is true, the demolition of several modern structures 
before the more ancient monuments concealed behind them could be brought to 
light. 

The isolated rock of Trichinopoly, standing out as it does amid a sea of green 
rice-fields, has ever been a famous object of the district, and there are few visitors 
who do not find attractions in the group of structural temples clustered upon it, not 
because they possess any particular merit of antiquity or beauty, but because of their 
unique situation and the peculiarity of the rock-cut stairway, with its galleries and 
pillared halls, by which they are approached. These structural temples and the group 
of buildings connected with them do not, however, exhaust the archeological interest 
of the rock. Besides them, there are two much older shrines hewn from the rock 
itself, the one at its base, the other midway to the summit (Plate XXV), 

‘The existence of the upper cave had long been known! and some years ago 
two of the inscriptions in it were copied and published? by Dr. Hultzsch, who also 
noticed the Tamil inscription on the back of the cave. The caves, however, attracted 
very little attention even among archaologists, and the casual visitor at the Fort 
never even suspected their existence. 

Indeed, the transformation they had undergone dunng many years of misuse 

made it difficult to realise their original state or the interest which they offered to the 
archaeologist. The lower caye was hidden completely behind mud walls, and choked 
up with accumulated earth and débris, or with the processional paraphernalia used in 
temple festivals, The upper one was even worse off. When the rock was occupied 
by a garrison, it was converted into a powder magazine, and for this purpose a massive 
stone wall was built to block up its open front: and at a later date, when the powder 
was removed, it was turned into a store room for the lamps used in the temple 
above. 

The appearance of both is now completely changed. The m odern walls have been 
demolished, débris and earth removed, and the ancient sculptures and inscriptions, long 
hidden beneath them, brought to light. It now appears that the upper cave is a rock- 
cut ‘chamber of rectangular form with massive stone piers along the front, a small 
shrine at one end, and a sculptured panel at the other. Judging from its architecture, 
it would seem to be contemporary with the earliest rock-cuttings at the Seven Pagodas, 
which belong to the beginning of the 7th century A.D, : 


7 (1 ae ; and this view is borne out by 
le character and contents of the inscriptions.” That it was the original of all the 
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shrines that have since been built up around it, there can be little doubt. The tnserip- 
tion! at the back of the cave is in Tamil, while all the others, which have now come to 
light on the stone piers, are in the Pallaya Grantha characters peculiar to those on the 
rock-cut monoliths at the Seven Pagodas and the structural temples of a similar date 
at Kaficipuram. What makes these caves of particular interest, 15 that their inserip- 
tions as well as their architectural style establish beyond a doubt that the Pallavas 
extended their sway as far south as Trichinopoly. 

The panel at the end of the cave has, as a central figure, Siva in the incarnation 
of Nataraja in which he assumes a dancing posture, treading a raésasa under foot, 
He is armed with the usual weapons, and in one hand he holds a नवद, while orna- 
ments adorn his head, neck, arms and legs, Above his uplifted nght hand, is his 
consort Ganga; on his left, a rat seated on a pedestal; and in the upper corners 
of the panel, are Gandharvas, while below, are worshipping Rsis. 

The lower cave lies a short distance to the left of the entrance to the rock-cut 
stairway, to which | have already referred, and which, it may be surmised, was origi- 
nally cut to give access to the upper shrine. In size it is somewhat larger than the 
upper cave, and, though 11 possesses no inscriptions, appears to be of somewhat later 
date. Its carvings are more orate in style, and its sculptured columns more slender 
than those in the upper cave. Probably it was built a few centuries later than the 
other—a probability which is strengthened by a comparison of its architectural detail 
with similar detail in some of the rock-hewn temples at the Seven Pagodas, At each 
end of the cave is a shrine, and on the back wall are sculptured figures of Saivite 
deities in five panels, descriptions of which are appended below. It might be mention- 
ed that during the excavations of the ground in front of this cave, when a railing was 
being erected for its protection, several stone cannon balls were unearthed. 

Panel No. t-—An image of Gayesa armed with the usual weapons. The only ornaments he wears 
are a necklace, ddjiéands on the arms and bangles on the wrists. The upper 
part of the panel is occupied by Gandharvas, and the lower by Ganas. 

Panel No. 2—~A four-armed standing image of Siva, with Gandharvas above, and two Ganas below. 

Panel No. 9-—Three-faced Brahma in a standing posture, with a string of beads in one hand, and 
« lotus-flower in another. As in other panels, there are two Gandharvas in the 
upper corners, and two seated Rsis in the lower. 

Pane! No. ¢—Candra, or the moon, in a standing posture. He holds a string of beads and a 
lotus-flower in his hands, like the figure of Brahma. The accompanying figures 
in the panel are similar to those in the others. The image of Candra is 
recognized by the form of the moon carved behind his head. 

Panel No. 5.—An image of lévari, This panel has been left incomplete by the sculptors. One 
of the hands of the goddess and one of the Gandharvas in the upper corners are 
in rough block outline. It is so also with the images of the Ksis or devotees in 
the Jower corners. | 

In addition to the more important undertakings, which 1 have been describing at 
Vijayanagar and other places, one or two minor items of conservation remain to be 
mentioned, Such is the work in the beautiful temple of JalakantheSvarasvami in the 
fort of Vellore in North Arcot. Though not one of the largest, it is one of the best 
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known of South Indian temples, chiefly owing to the prominence given to it by Fer- 
gusson in his History of [ndtan and Eastern Architecture’ Excellent as the whole 
building is, its chief interest lies in its elaborately sculptured Xalya@na mandapa. 

The temple generally is in good preservation, but all over it there were many parts 
beginning to show signs of decay, which, if not arrested, would ultimately have led to 
widespread ruin. Much of it was due to the exudation of moisture, caused by the floods 
of water pouring in from the moat round the fort, and by the saline deposits which accom- 
panied tt. It was deemed advisable, therefore, to reface the brick-work wherever it was 
badly corroded. This work is still proceeding, and will take some time to finish, as it 
requires considerable care in the execution. This it has undoubtedly received from the 
Public Works officers up to the present, for it is difficult to distinguish the new from the 
old work, the former having been brought into almost perfect harmony with the latter, 

Other repairs on a more extended scale are to be undertaken at the temple, 
involving the rebuilding of the western maniapa, which has subsided. A sunken 
chamber beneath this mandapa has also to be explored. But as this work has. not 
yet begun. a description of it may be reserved for a future Report, 


Another structure that has undergone repair on a small scale, is a square tank In 
a temple at Valikondapuram, which was once the seat of a Navab, and still possesses 
many remains of ancient buildings, such as forts, temples, masjids and tombs; In an 
article by Mr. M. J Walhouse, late M.C. S., inthe /ndian Antiquary,* this tank is 
said to have a Jain or Buddhist appearance, '' being surrounded with a curious low sunken 
cloister the roof of which is level with the शापात्‌." The whole monument is ina 
very dilapidated condition, the steps leading to the water have sunk, the pillars are 
out of plumb and the roof of the surrounding cloister leaks, No attempt can of course 
be made to repair all the damage, which this structure has suffered, but a considerable 
advance has already been made in the matter of urgent protective works, and another 
year will see its general preservation adequately secured, 


Finally there remains to be mentioned the huge rock inscription contaming eleven 
out of the fourteen edicts of King ASoka. It stands at a village about eighteen miles 
north-east of Ganjam, and is noted in Mr, Sewell's Lists of Anttguites. * Though 
many rocks and pillars inscribed with the edicts of this king exist in other parts of 
India, this is the only one known in Madras." The. site where. the rock stands was 
once, no doubt, oceupied by a’ large city ; but time and continuous cultivation have 
succeeded in effacing all but the barest traces of the ancient structures. 

For many years it had been observed that the surface of the rock was flaking off, 
and on the assumption that this was due to the action of the weather, various means 
of preservation, such as the application of a silicate ® solution to the surface, were 
tried, but without success, The effects of time, though sufficiently manifest in the 
weather-worn appearance of the rock. are evidently not the only causes of its deterin- 





। Pp. 370-373. *Vol IV, 0 a72 * Voll po + 

^ Another was found some years ago by Mr. Rice within the bord=rs af Mysore. The Buddhists do hot seem 
io have penetrated far south in the Peninsula, for though 1 have discovered ancl excavated - af their sites in 
the Kistna and Godavari districts, with a few in Nellore, T know of no others furthe = १1111. cigs | 
+ has been found effective on sand-ston- but seems to be useless on the Hranitic rock on which the edicts 
are cul. | 
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ration: for, on a recent visit, 1 learned that a civilian many years ago attempted to 
remove by fire—in the way ordinarily followed in guatrying in this country—the 
inscribed surface, flake by flake, in order, probably, that it might be carried off and 
deposited in some museum, The attempt, however, was only partially successful, and 
resulted in the gradual flaking or scaling off of the surtace, which has gone on ever 
since. All the expedients for preserving this ancient and valuable record having failed, 
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Fig. 1: Mandapa of the Chennaketavasvami temple, Sompalle, after reparr. 
» shed has now been erected to shelter the inscribed surface of the rock, and this, it 
is hoped, will prove an effectual means of protecting it alike from the sun and rain. 
The two tlustrations, with which this article is concluded, relate to the beautiful 
temple at Sormpalle, the repairs to which were described in last year’s Report, but the 
photographs of which were not then ready, Plate X XVI shows the front of the temple 


with its massive cornice partly ruined; Fig. 1 shows ॥ restored, 
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Mandalay. 

{8 HE Queen's Golden Monastery, reproduced in Plate XXVIL, isa 
‘| of Burmese architecture, and was built by Supayalat, Queen of King Thibaw, in 
1885; that is to say, just before the British annexation of Upper Burma. When com- 
pleted, it was heavily gilt; but most of the milding on the outside, which is exposed 
to the weather, has come off, and its appearance is how somewhat tawdry. The gild- 
ing inside 1s, howevér, still well preserved ; and the whole structure constitutes one 
of the most attractive sights of Mandalay. [7 December 1901, its repair was ordered 
by His Excellency, Lord Curzon. [१ was directed that regilding, at the public 
expense, should not be attempted, but that, since the building was next to the Palace— 
the most picturesque monument in Mandalay—structural repair and the renovation of 
broken or rotting wood-work should be undertaken on a modest scale. The pyafthat 
ot spire had been moved out of position by the storm of April 1901, and the slant has 
now been rectified ; the balcony floors haye been strengthened by the insertion of new 
transverse supports and by renewing parts of the flooring ; the roof and the spire have 
been made water-tight ; and the carved panels on the balcony, which were broken or 
rotten, have been renovated: The work of repair and renovation was completed in 
March. 1004, the cost amounting to R 3,076. 

The Pyatthats on the walls of Fort Duffern 
of a Burmese capital. Their use for the sto 
been lost sight of, and they now serve merely an omamental Purpose, Their conti- 
nued. existence, after the introduction of funpowder, was due toa desire to follow 
historical precedents, which were so dear to the conservative instincts of Burmese 
kings in architectural and Sumptuary matters, The Prescribed number of pyatthats 
15 48, which is made up as follows ——~ | 

At the corners 
Over the gateways + ष 1 | . ! : 6 
Intermediate between the above : - < ¬ - , 32 
५3 the pyatthats had been destroyed by fire or natural decay, namely, one 
at the acorns comer, one over the Lethein Gateway on the northern face of the 
Fort (Plate XX\ A one over the Tinsha Gateway on the Western face, and four 
intermediate pyatthats, on the northern lace. The construction of seven new Pyalthats, 
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in are a distinctive feature of the walls 
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in the place of the missing ones, Was sanctioned at an estimated cost of R43,968, of 
which R35,958 was spent in the course of the year 1903-04. An estimate of R23.000 
was also sanctioned for executing special repairs to the remaining 41 pyatthats, 
of which R4,g81 was expended. In addition to the above amount an expenditure ot 
R1,481 was incurred on the annual petty repairs to them, 

Burmese architecture in wood is noted for the brilliancy of its effect rather than 
for the exquisiteness of its finish. The object aimed at is splendour combined with 
variety and proportion, and not mathematical precision in detail. Its value is more 
ethnographic than zsthetic, and the following remarks of Fergusson on Nepalese 
architecture (Aistory of Judian and Eastern Architecture, pages 299-300) apply to it 
with equal force: “ The style may be called barbarous, and the buildings have the 
defect of being principally in wood: but their height, their variety of outline, their 
wealth of carving and richness of colour, are such as are not to be found in Benares 
or any other city of the plains. The real point of interest in the architecture = = to 
the true student of the art lies in its ethnographic meaning. When fully mastered, 
jt presents us with a complete microcosm of India as it was in the 7th century when 
Hiouen Thsang visited it—when the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished 
side by side ; and when the distinctive features of the various traces were far more 
marked than they have since become under the powerful solvent of the Muhammadan 


domination.” 


Pagan. 

During the year, an expenditure of R20,000 was ‘ncurred on repairs to several 
ancient pagodas at Pagan, ves., the Ananda, Thatbyinnyu, Manuha, Gawdawpalm, 
and Shwekugyi. The work done was of the nature of conservation, and consisted of 
uprooting jungle, making roofs water-tight, repairing cracked arches, and petty 
repairs to floors. 

The Ananda Pagoda (Plate XXLX) was built by King Kyanzittha intogo A.D, Its 
snterior aisles are adorned with stone sculptures of exquisite workmanship, representing 
various scenes in the life of Buddha, while around the exterior walls of its four terraces 
are disposed in bands omamental tile-work plaques, numbering some 1,500 in all, each 
of which illustrates a Buddhist ceremonial, or represents one of the Fafaka stories. 
It is intended to have photographs, or, if in some cases that is impracticable, draw- 
ings prepared of these plaques and to have the legend beneath carefully copied and 
translated, so that the Fatara stories, which they illustrate, may, if possible, be identi- 
fied. Such a contribution to Buddhist iconography would, it is believed, be gladly 
welcomed and appreciated by Oriental scholars in Europe. 

“ Thathyinnyu” ot” Sabbannu” sigmfies ‘“Qmniscience,” which is one of the 
attributes of Buddha, The pagoda of that name [Plate XXX(a@)] was built by King 
Alaungsithu in 1144 A.D., after the model of Indian temples. It has five storeys : the first 
and second were used as the residence of monks; images were kept on the third; the 
fourth was used as a library ; and on the fifth was constructed a pagoda containing 
holy relics. The building 1s thus a combination of a उष and vitara, and its 
architecture recalls that of the Raths of Mahayellipore in the Madras Presidency.’ 











+ Vide pages 134, 320, 34 of Ferguson's dfistery af Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
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One peculiarity is to be noticed in these two temples: they are both surmounted 
by sfkharas So far as Burma is concerned, whether this form of ornamentation 15 
derived from the tower at Budh Gaya or from the temples of Orissa, or whether it 
is due to Jaina or Hindu influences, may be considered to be a moot question. 

The third shrine selected for illustration is the Manuha temple [Plate XXX (4) | 

“situated at Myinpagan, which 15 about two miles to the south of Pagan. It was built 
in 1059 A.D., by Manuha, the last king of the Talaings, who was brought captive to 
Pagan in the train of Anawrata, the hero-king of Burma, who transplanted the Southern 
School of Buddhism to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy, The architecture of the 
building is plain, and its design chaste. as becomes a temple erected by a captive 
king. In the porches are three images of Buddha in a sitting posture, while the 
main building contains a recumbent image of gigantic proportions representing 
Buddha in the act of entering Nirvana. 

The images and the stone sculptures in the Ananda and Manuha temples have a 
cast of features and contour of body strikingly resembling the Dravidian type, and 
the fact may, perhaps, be ascribed to the employment of Tamil masons and workers 
in stone, 
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of the palace of the VaiSali kings, and even within this limited area time was found 
only for sinking some eight trial'pits and trenches. These revealed three distinct 
strata of brick structures : the uppermost belonging’ to the Muhammadan period, the 
second to the epoch of the Imperial Guptas, and the third to some more remote date 

The Muhatnmadan remains are few and appear to be comparatively modern, while 
the lowest stratum is represented only by a few scattered fragments, too scanty to 
afford any conclusive evidence as to their precise date or character. It 15 im the 
retains of the Gupta era, therefore, that our interest mainly centres, These consist 
for the most part of small chambers standing little higher than their foundation, with 
floors of concrete and brick, while among the débris were found large numbers of the 
tiles with which their roofs were covered, together with terra cotta pinnacles and 
roughly carved bricks, The buildings are evidently of a secular nature throughout, 
and no ‘remains of any temple haye yet been brought to light; in fact, a miniature 
_ stone image of Ganesa of later date was the only religious relic which turned up. This 
fact makes it all the more important for us to open up the whole group of buildings 
here, since no other structares of a similar’ character and of so early a date have yet 
been brought to light in India. That any structural remains will be found in a good 
state’ of preservation is unlikely, seeing that the superstructures were almost un 
doubtedly of wood, and that there are evidences everywhere of a general conflagration 
having enveloped’them. This catastrophe, much as it is to be deplored, 15 no 
however, without its advantage, since it has been the means of preserving numerous 
minor antiquities, which would otherwise almost certainly have been lost to us 

Dr. Bloch’s operations and the finds which he has already made are fully described, 
in the special article which he has contributed on the subject. There is one find 
however, of such exceptional interest that | cannot omit mention of it here. In one of 
the small chambers in the second stratum mixed with broken potsherds, ashes, burnt 
rice and other rubbish, was found a hoard of some seven hundred clay seals, evidently 
used as attachments to letters or other literary documents. They belonged partly to 
officials, partly to private persons, generally merchants or bankers, but one specimen; 
bearing the figure of a /raiga with a tri$a/a on either side and the legend “ Amrdtakes- 
vara’ evidently belonged to a temple, perhaps, as Dr. Bloch suggests, the famous 
temple of that name at Benares. The importance of such a find will be at once recog- 
nised. Clay seals have been found at almost every ancient site in India, but there is 
no instance of so large a collection having been found in one place, and while, more- 
over, the great majority of such seals consist of tablets dedicated to some shrine, the 
present specimens are entirely of an unreligious type, and furnish us with a new and 
important series of monumental records of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D 


Another exceptionally interesting contribution, which Dr, Bloch makes to the 
present volume, concerns two caves and their inscriptions in the Ramgarh Hillin Sargaja 
State. The larger of these caves, known as the sitabenga, seems to be a natural cavern 
with an artihcial chamber hollowed out at its back, while at the entrance, under the 
arch of rock, are several tiers of seats or steps, semi-circular in plan and facing 
outwards. These seats seem to form, as it were, the auditorium of a small theatre, the 
orchestra being on the-sloping plateau in front of the cave; and this feature, coupled 
with the presence of an inscription on the north side of the entrance, which Dr. Bloch 
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interprets as relating to the praise of poetry and festive merry-making, leads him to 
conclude that the cave was intended for poetic recitations and theatrical performances. 
This conclusion, he thinks, fits m also with the meaning of a second inscription cut in 
the smaller, or Jogimara, cave close by, which, according to a new interpretation which 
he ventures for its fourth line, signifies that the cave in question was provided as a 
resting-place for girls, ¢¢., for the actresses employed in the adjoining theatre. But 
more important still is Dr. Bloch’s suggestion that the plan of this little theatre, rough 
as it is, is derived from a Greek prototype, and that consequently it has a direct bearing 
on the question of Hellenic influence on the Indian drama. A preliminary notice on 
the discovery of the theatre, published in the Zeitschrift der Deut. Morgentind, 
Gesellschaft (Vol. 1111, p. 455), has already aroused corsiderable’ interest, and ina 
later part of the same volume Prof. Liiders draws attention to several passages in 
poetry and epigraphical literature where the use of caves by courtesans and, it would 
appear also, for theatrical performances is spoken of. Prof, Liiders’ note gives 
material support to the view that the Sitabenga cave was employed for the latter pur- 
pose, and that the so-called steps in front were, in fact, benches for the spectators at 
these entertainments. On the other hand, both Dr. Burgess and Mr. Cousens, whose 
authority on the caves of India cannot but carry considerable weight, express” them- 
selves generally sceptical on the subject, though the specific counter-arguments, which 
they have so far advanced, are not convincing.’ On the whole, the evidence at present 
seems in favour of this cave having been used for musical entertainments of some sort 
or other, but whether a stage was erected, or whether the performances were given at 
all on the lines pursued in a Greek theatre, or whether the auditorium was copied from 
some classical model, are questions which will still remam open to question, 


The exploration of the site generally known as Brahmanabad in Sind does not 
belong properly to the past season's work. The preliminary operations which Mr. 
Cousens describes were carried out in 1896-97, and an account of them is to be found 
in the Progress Report of the Bombay Circle for that year; but that account was 
accompanied by no photographs either of the site or of the antiquities discovered, and 
such photographs being indispensable to a proper understanding of the discoveries. 
made, it was decided to republish Mr. Cousens’ description in its present form. There 
was the more reason for domg this just now, as it has been settled to continue the 
work of exploration next year in order to determine which portions of the site may be 
given up to the peasant cultivators round about, and to arrange if possible for the earth 
to be removed by them. without unnecessary damage to the remains concealed beneath. 

The general character of the site is like that of many another in Northern and 
Western India: nothing but endless mounds of brick debris, mingled with broken 
pottery and traces here and there of charred wood, without. a distinguishing feature 
except one solitary shapeless ruin and the remnants of the old encircling walls and 
bastions of the town, The very vastness of such a site and the absence of all guiding 
land-marks make it the despair cfanexcavator. For the most that he can do is to sink 
some speculative trenches here and there, and possibly lay bare the ruins of one or two 
buildings, if he be fortunate enough (0 1 न ‘f he be fortunate enough to light upon them. To attempt a systemalic 

॥ See an article by शिः Burgess about to be published in the /ndran Antiquary, with a proof copy of which 


he has very kindly supplied me. 
॥. > 
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i bape productive, so far as it has gone, of eminently satistactory results, the 
exploration of buried remains has not on the whole made as much progress 4s 
was anticipated. It had been intended that the preliminary excavations carried out in 
1902-3 at Charsada, which gave such good earnest of future discovery, should be 
continued in the following year under Dr. Vogel's superintendence, but owing to a new 
Surveyor having been appointed in the Frontier Province, objections to Dr. Vogel's 
deputation were raised by the Local Governments, and the work has therefore had to 
be suspended, without, it would seem, any prospect of its being resumed in the near 
future. This is the more to be regretted as the special grant sanctioned for the work 
having lapsed, it may be dificult to obtain the necessary funds when they are required ; 
and, even if the money is forthcoming, a new excavator will in any case lack the 
useful experience of the site gained by Dr. Vogel during the first season's operations. 
In Bengal, Dr. Bloch has broken fresh ground on the ancient site at Basarh, and 
his short trial excavations there have brought to light remains of buildings and antiqui- 
ties which, apart from their own ‘ntrinsic worth, indicate the site as a most promising 
one for future exploration. As regards the identity of Basarh with the ancient 
Vaigali, the whole question was ably discussed a short time ago by Mr. Vincent Smith 
ina paper contributed to the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, and the cogent arguments 
which he there advanced in regard to its geographical position in relation to other 
known sites as well as the topography of the place itself as described by the Chinese 
Pilgrims, leave little room for doubt that the identification put forward by General 
Cunningham, and currently accepted since his time, was the correct one. It was 
hoped, of course, that practical excavation would yield some decisive evidence on the 
point ; but this hope, unfortunately, has not yet been fulfilled, nor indeed is it to be 
wondered at, when we bear in mind the limited extent of the past year's operations. On 
the other hand, Dr. Bloch’s discoveries in the mound of Raja Bisal ka Garh indisput= 
ably attest the existence here of an important centre of civil life during the 4th and sth 
centuries A.D., 25 well as the occupation of the site at a much earlier period, while 
the outcome of the accurate survey which he has made of its environs over an area of 
some 12 square miles, 15 to confirm Mr. Vincent Smith's main conclusions, although 
+ does not bear him out in certain particulars. 
Actual digging was confined by Dr. Bloch to the one mound of Raja Bisal ka Gard, 


which was assumed from its position, name and general conformation to mark the site 
1. 
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clearance of even a fraction of the rums would entail years of labour and a wholly 
prohibitive expenditure, without the hope of any appreciable return, 
The main and most interesting result of Mr. Cousens’ digging has been to settle 
a long-standing controversy regarding the identification of this site. The ruins were 
first discovered and superficially explored fifty years ago by Mr, A. F. Bellasis, who 
identified them on good grounds as the long-sought-for Brahmanabad. This view was 
generally accepted —though it could not be definitely proved—until General Haig some 
thirty years later brought forward new arguments to prove that they marked the 
site of Mansfrah—the first Arab capital of Sind, which sprang into existence after the 
fall of Brahmanabad—and at the same time stated his conviction that Brahmanabad 
itself was to be sought im the ruins at Depar Ghangro, some 6 miles distant. 
Mr. Cousens’ investigations have now established the existence of two well-defined 
strata in these remains, the lower and earlier of which belongs to a Hindu city, the 
upper to a Muhammadan ; and there can be little doubt that this discovery reconciles 
the seemingly contradictory theories of Mr. Bellasis and General Haig, the truth being 
that first Brahmanabad and after it Manstrah existed on the same site. Some 
difficulty is, no doubt, at first sight presented by the statements of the historian 
Biladhari that “ Muhammad ibn Qasim went to old Brihmanabad, two farsangs from 
Mansiirah, which town, indeed, did not then exist, its site being a forest,” ' and again a 
little further on that, at the time of writing, २.९, circa 850 A.D. or later, “ Brahman- 
abad was in ruins.” But, even supposing that Biladhtri's authority is reliable (and it 
must be remembered that he never actually visited Sind), these statements will be 
found on closer inspection to be quite compatible with the location of the two cities on 
one and the same spot. The fact 15 that, like many other Indian towns, Brahmanabad 
and its suburbs extended in straggling formation over several miles, and 
surrounding villages may originally have been distinguished by different 
their ruins, including those as far afield as Depar Ghangro would afterw 
to be known under the one title of Brahmanabad. Mansarah would 
portion of this extensive site—no doubt that of the city of Brahmanabad proper,—but 
this fact would afterwards be lost sight of and later generations would speak of the 
outlying remains as those of Brihmanadbad, Such phenomena are 50 common in India 
that to cite parallel instances would be superfluous, This explanation is borne 9 
the opinion of Sir H. Elliot, who concluded on the authority of i 4 
historians that “a large portion of Brahmand4bad was included र 7 and that 
in point of fact the two sites are identical,""? It js borne out, too iy the: fact 
that the two names of Brahmanabad and Mansfrah were cited ad Ed for the 
other *; and by the sudden and complete disappearance of Brahmanabad from history 
after the rise of Mansiirah. With the evidence of these facts before us, supported 
as it is by the still more trustworthy discoveries of Mr Cousens, we ध far 
; Cr. tiniest >. ~~ ~ Histary of India, 1, p. 122. | | 
न 
Sbad. ‘The remains there are altogether too scanty. । Eee Oh Annee rey Ons SGN ae 
3 Histary of India, |, 0, 371. 
paneage in the Mujmali-tomarith 11 
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wrong in regarding the lower stratum of remains as those of Brahmanabad. It would 
‘adeed be strange if they proved to belong to any other ancient city. 


In Madras the exploration among the prehistoric remains in the Tinnevelly district 
has now been going on for some years, and, if the finds continue to present the same 
features as at present, the work will be brought to conclusion next season. It had 
been anticipated that the excavation of some of the town sites there might throw 
light on the date of the graves in the neighbouring cemeteries and the ethnic origin 
of the people who constructed them ; but up to the present these sites, although their 
location has been definitely ascertained, have failed to yield material of any real conse- 
quence, and, what is equally disappointing, the further discoveries made by Mr, Rea 
in the cemeteries themselves, notwithstanding their fascinating interest m other res- 
pects, contribute nothing new which might help to bring these problems nearer 
solution. 

In addition t following up his previous exeavations at Adittanallar, Mr. Rea has 
broken fresh ground this year in two other cemeteries, —the one at the village of 
Killanattam about 3 miles north-east of Palamcottah, the ether near Tiruthu, some 
4 miles further on. All three areas yielded the same class of objects, but digging 
at Killanattam was fraught with so many difficulties owing to the unusually hard nature 
of the ground, that it was very soon abandoned. The collection of articles recovered 
at the other sites was a Very extensive one, including the usual kinds of burial urns 
with their complement of smaller ceramic wares, gold diadcms, iron weapons and uten- 
sils, bronze bowls, vase stands, dishes, cups and the like, together with beads and 
miscellaneous minor objects. Among these finds may be noticed, in particular, a bronze 
figurine of a woman with thick locks of hair falling down the back, and two novel types 
of ornamental bronze lids—the one with an antelope, the other with a flying bird as 15 
motif. It should be added, however, that the female figurine was found near the 
surface of the ground and not inside an urn; so that ॥ may conceivably belong to a 
more recent date. 

An interesting feature of the excavations at Adittanallir was the discovery of an 
extensive area of ashes, mixed with bones and horns of animals. It was covered over 
with about a foot of silted gravel, beneath which the deposit extended in places to a 
depth of several feet. Mr, Rea suggests that it may be either an ancient village site 
or a cremation ground ; but the large proportion of ashes militate much against the 
former theory. Presuming it to be a cremation ground, it raises an interesting question 
as to whether or not 15 use was contemporary with the adjacent burials. If it 15, some 
sections of the people must have resorted to cremation, but, as has been pointed out 
before, no evidences of this are visible in the graves. Whatever the date of the deposit 
may be, the depth of the gravel which covers it proves it to be of great antiquity. 

A detailed account of these operations in the Tinnevelly district is not included 
in the present volume for the reason that there is every prospect of the excavations 
being closed alter another season's work, and all the results will then be collected 
together in a separate yolume. Inthe meantime, however, according to the promise 
he gave last year, Mr, Rea has written a preliminary note on the chief types of pottery 
unearthed in the excavations of 1902-3. The chief merit of this note lies in the plates 
which accompany it, since the letter-press itself pretends to little else than an 
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enumeration of the ‘specimens illustrated in them. But it is hoped that a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject will be forthcoming when the final publication is made. 


Another excavation on a smaller scale in Southern India also deserves passing 
notice. This was among some early Jaina shrines at Danavalapadu, on the left bank 
of the Pennar River, in the Cuddapah district. Some peasants, who were digging there 
for bricks, struck by chance upon the stone tiara of an idol, and, continuing the exca~ 
vation, lighted upon some brick walls, which evidently belonged to a buried temple. 
This discovery led to the site being acquired by Government and an organised excaya- 
tion being undertaken by the Archzological Department, of which the net result was 
as follows. Three shrines were unearthed standing, as is often the case with Jaina 
shrines, in a line. One of these shrines is built entirely-of brick, while the other ‘two 
have basements of moulded black stone. The one to the north, which 15 the smallest; 
measures 204 ऋ 18; the dimensions of the other two being 58° = 34. Inthe 
cella of the northernmost shrine was found a colossal white stone Tirthankara image, 
9 73 In height, from the knees upwards, the legs below the knees being covered by 
a stone pedestal. Outside the ante-chamber was a beautifully sculptured white stone 
pedestal, crowned by a lotus and scroll ornament, and with the figures of a Tirthankara 
on each of the four sides. Other Jaina figures in the round, besides panels in relief, 
carved and plain pillars with bases and capitals, were found in and around the other 
shrines. On one of the images 15 a Kanarese inscription in three lines, part. of which. 
is illegible, mentioning the name of some Mevaru, Adi Siddayya, The whole extent of 
the precinct in which these shrines stood has not been cleared, but to the north, at a 
distance of some 12 feet from the smallest shrines, there runs a long. line of retaining 
wall from east to west, which evidently marks the boundary on that side, As far as it 
has been unearthed, this wall averages about 10 feet in height and extends for 117 feet 
in length, but its full height and length have yet to be discovered. 





The unique hoard of antiquities from the Shwebawgyun Pagoda at Shwebo, which 
form the subject of a special article by Taw Sein Ko, belong to comparatively modern 
days, being scarcely 150 years old; but what they lack in respect of age is more than 
compensated by the exceptional nchness of the collection and the intrinsic value of the 
majority of the objects. The circumstances attending their discovery, which was in a 
manner accidental, are not without interest. In December 1902, some thieves dug into 
the central Pagoda and into a small one at its south-east corner, and succeeded in 
carrying off valuable booty from the latter, Fortunately they were captured, and the 
elders then determined to open up the other two small Pagodas, and remove whatever 
contents they might possess to a place of greater safety. This was done, with the 
result that they secured a collection of over 1,360 objects, including those which had 
been recovered from the thieves. Most of the specimens are of silver or copper; but 
there is a large percentage also of gold, pinchbeck, brass, iron and amber; and many are 
ornamented with rubies, sapphires, pearls and other jewels. 

Although these objects are invested primarily with a religious significance, many 
of them possess considerable historical value, Thus there are numerous models of 
boats, rafts, cavalrymen, foot soldiers, guns and weapons, which, though small and 
rudely fashioned, all serve to illustrate the equipment of the army and navy at that 
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period, The long inscriptions again on the silver scrolls, which were designed to 
record the dedication of the Pagodas and their relies, contain much besides which bears 
directly on the history of Alompra’s kingdom. Among the purely religious objects, 
the relic caskets from the Pagoda to the north-east hold the. most important place. 
These consist of six boxes, or rather bowls, fitting one inside the other — the कपाल 
most of brass, the next of copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the 
next of gold set with emeralds, and the innermost of amber. The relics, which were 
placed in the last, are merely some fine gravel and a few small pearls and pieces of gold. 
Other objects of interest are a series of 28 Buddhas, including Gautama, sitting under 
their appropriate trees, and a number of other figures illustrating the main events in 
Gautama’s life after his attainment of Buddhahood. Particularly striking isa figure of 
the Naga King, Mucalinda, encircling and protecting the body of the blessed one in 
his folds. (Pl. 1.1, Fig. 7). 

Another small Pagoda in Burma, which yielded a certain amount of interesting 
material, was a little ruined structure, known as the Sudaungbye Pagoda, on the out- 
skirts of the village of Taungbye, near Pagan. The. relic. chamber had, unfortunately, 
been. already rifled of its treasure, but a great many clay votive tablets—some 250 in 
all—were found still adhering to 115 walls or lying in confusion on the floor. These 
tablets are of the familiar type, with representations of Buddha sitting cross-legged in 
what appears.to be the Temple at Budh Gaya, and the well-known Buddhist formula 
inscribed beneath. The spoliation, which this and the Shwebo Pagoda have suffered 
at the hands of thieves, has been the sad fate of most of the Pagodas in Burma, 
Were it not for this misfortune, the ruins at Pagan and elsewhere would afford one 
of the richest fields in the world for the archwologist—a field unsurpassed even by the 
royal tombs of Egypt or the cemeteries of Etruria. As it 15, the excavator may open 
structure after structure of this type, and not draw a prize but once in twenty times. 


Turning from actual excavation, we find that much has also been done during the 
past year in the matter of general exploration and survey work, Of the accurate and 
useful map which has been made of the remains at Basarh, as a preliminary to further 
excavation, | have already spoken. Another.important survey 15 that of the vast ruins 
of Vijayanagar. The only map of this famous site, that has hitherto been available to 
archzeologists, 1s the one published in Meadows Taylor and Fergusson's “Architecture 
in Dharwar and Mysore,” which is sadly deficient in detail. The new map, which is 
now being compiled, and a small section of which is reproduced in. PI. XXII, has been 
in preparation since 1902, and will, it is hoped, be brought to completion in the course 
of another year. The operations of the past season have been confined to that portion 
of the site which lies in the Bellary district, where an area of about 50 miles, com- 
prising eight villages and nearly three thousand fields, has been suryeyed- 

As regards the more elaborate drawings of individual buildings and their details 
which used to be a special feature of the Depart ment’s work, a general check has been 
put upon their preparation, since it was felt that no useful purpose could be served by 
the further accumulation of drawings, which there was no immediate prospect of pub- 
lishing: Excepting, therefore, the survey of the Palace buildings at Mandalay, of which, 
in-view of their perishable nature, it is all-important to possess some careful records, 
work in this particular teanch has been either in continuation of surveys already begun 
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m former years and which it would have been undesirable to suspend altogether, or in 
immediate connection with excavations and conservation work. Thus, onthe one hand, 
the detail survey of the Mughal Palaces in the Agra Fort has been slowly continued ; 
while, on the other, numerous drawings have been made of the remains excavated in 
Madras and Bengal and of various structures which, for one reason or another, it has 
been decided not to conserve. 

Another phase of exploratory work is that which relates to the systematic inspec- 
tion and listing of the multitudes of monuments throughout the country. Most Indianists 
are acquainted with the fairly complete catalogues which have already been published 
of the antiquities in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the Nizam's Territory, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, and the United Provinces ; and they may be acquainted 
also with the somewhat rougher lists of the remains in Bengal and Burma. The 
preparation of these catalogues is an essential preliminary to conservation work, since 
it 15 impossible to attempt an effective programme of repair without’ first taking 
careful stock of the material. Accordingly, a great effort js being made to hasten on 
the volumes for the rest of India, and at the same time to make them more generally 
useful for conservation purposes by adding descriptive details of the present state 
of the monuments and of the steps to be taken for their repair. The past twelve months 
have seen the lists for Kashmir and Chamba State brought to completion and 
provisionally published in the Provincial Report of the Punjab and United Provinces 
Circle. The revision of the catalogues for the Central Provinces and Bengal was also 
pushed on, and in the latter circle a beginning was madé with the systematic listing of 
all known inscriptions. This list is to contain the date, substance matter: and place 
of deposit of each record, and it will eventually be incorporated in a revised edition 
of the Provincial Catalogue of Monuments. 


Such is the year's sum of labour in the matter of survey and excavation, and it 
remains only to notice the several special articles contain 
which relate to miscellaneous subjects of research. T 
all important question of Irrigation in India: the 
Baluchistan; and both serve in a certain degree a utilitarian as well as an archeological 
purpose. A third contribution relates to the famous Mughal Fort at Agra, and the 
collection of native authorities which the writer, Nur Bakhsh, has now brought together 
helps to throw much new light on the history of the Palace and other buildings there, 
In another article Dr, Vogel publishes a series of Buddhist sculptures from Benares, 
which, though not belonging to the best period of glyptic art, contain among them 
some exceptionally fine specimens of carving, the interest of which is heightened by the 
presence of dedicatory or other inscriptions, Finally, in a paper entitled “The Makara 
in Hindu Ornament,” Mr. Cousens traces out the origin and development of perhaps 
the most ubiquitous and striking motrin all indigenous Indian architecture, For the 
varied information which these contributions contain, the reader must be referred to the 
articles themselves, since they are not of a kind which could 
nor 15 there any of them which calls for particular 
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EXCAVATIONS AT BASARAH. 





| excavations at Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bengal, the supposed site 

of the ancient city of VaiSali, were carried out in the months of December, 
January, and February of 1903-1904 at the cost of R1,500-7-6, which were met from 
a grant out of the Imperial allotment for Archeology. They were conducted as trial 
excavations only, with a view to ascertain what results are likely to be expected from 
a complete exploration of this ancient site, and it is intended to continue the work on a 
systematic scale in subsequent seasons. The opportunity of a prolonged stay at 
Basarh has also been made use of to survey the whole area—about 24 square miles 
in extent—within which we may look out for the places seen and described by the 
Chinese pilgrims. As a result of this survey the map on Plate XXXI is published 
with this article. It is hoped that this map will be found more useful than previous 
ones by those interested in the topography of Hiuen Thsang, as it can lay claim 
19 exactness in regard to every detail. । 


Ancient Vaisali and its modern sites, 

Since M. Vivien de St. Martin and Gen, Cunningham first pointed to the ruins 
at and near Basarh! as the remains of VaiSali, the capital of the Licchavi Kings, this 
identification has been more or less generally accepted. Only recently doubts have 
been raised against it. Professor Rhys Davids held that it was quite uncertain, and 
that we still had to search for Vaisali somewhere in Tirhut; Dr. Hoey proposed 
Cherand in the Saran district as the site of VaiSali, while Mr. Vincent Smith thought 
that ‘the evidence in favour of the current belief was presented by Cunningham in such 
an unconvincing fashion that it was impossible for his readers to feel assured of the 
identity of VaiSali, and Basar.’* On re-examining the question in the light of old and 
new evidence, he once more came to the conclusion arrived at by previous authors, 
and established convincingly, as [ think, the identity of Basarh with Vassali. 

For this reason | consider it unnecessary at present to discuss the whole line 
of arguments for and against this identification, and | shall limit myself to a description 
of the ruins as I found them and their bearings upon the topography of ancient Vaisall. 

















‘The correct spelling of the name is Basarh or Basir. Gen. Cunningham in selecting the misleading form 
Besarh was parily influenced by the name given in Gladwin's Atm-i-Akbari, partly by the similarity of the first 
syllable to the beginning of the Pali form * 1.0 

19. R.A.S April 1903, ए. 257. 
M 
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There exists, | believe, a general consensus of opinion that the modern site of 
VaiSali must be searched for somewhere in Tirhut, the present districts of Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga, the ancient country of Tirabhukti. We find among the inscribed 
miniature paintings of two palm leaf manuscripts of the seth century. which भौ. 
Foucher has made known to us, the Inscription : J irabhukiau Va staly- fard~ ‘the 
Tara of + त्ता in Tirabhukti.” ' Here then we have a direct [भत्ता that even as late 


— ऽ the 1th Century 
Vasali was known to 
have been in Tirhut 
To go back to earlier 
times, we must 
remember that 
Mahavira, the last of 
the Jaina ‘Tirtham- 
karas,is called Vesadre. 
‘a native of Vaisalt' 
Inthe Jaina seri ptures, 
and that it is alse 
related there that his 
birth-place, Kunda- 
#ima, lay in Videha, * 
\ideha and  Tira- 
bhuktt, however, are 
used almost synonv- 
mously by ancient 
authors. An identi- 
fication of Vaisaliwith 
॥ place outside the 
borders of © Tirhut, 
such as (herand in 
Saran" west of the 
Gandak, therefore, 
appears prima facie 
very unbhkely, the 
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Fig. 1: Markatabrada and Licn pillar, 15 an ancient site in 
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Tirhut which fulhls all the necessary Tequirements. Mr. Vincent Smith has already 
shown that the position of Basarh jn regard to other places like Patna, etc., fits 
exactly with the position of VaiSali in regard to | 
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correspond with two similar groups, seen by Hiuen Thsang at Vaisali, in such a 
striking way that it would be in vain to search for any other place in Tirbut as a 
possible site of VaiSali. 1 refer to the Fort of Raja Bisal, north of Basarh, and the 
Lion pillar, Stipa and tank east of Bakra,’ which, however, actually lie within Mauza 
Kollua. The modern fort, which in its name Aaja Bisal éa Garh sull preserves the 
name of Mussala, the founder and Aerrs-eporymous of VaiSall, agrees in its circum- 
ference of something less than 5,000 feet with the distance of 4 to 3 i which Hiwen 
Thsang gives as the circuit of the palace of VaisSali The second group les about two 
miles to the north-west of it. There are very few ruins in India which so closely 
resemble the descriptions of Hiuen Thsang, and which can be so easily identihed, We 
still have the pillar crowned by a lion, said to have been erected by ASoka, and it 
matters little that Hiuen Thsang puts down its height at 50 or 60 feet while at present 
it is only a little over 36 feet aboye ground, North of it are the remains of a brick 
Spa, and to the south an ancient brick-faced tank, corresponding to Hmen Thsang’s 
Stapa of Afoka and to the Markatahrada, or * Monkey tank,’ respectively | Plate XXXII 
(a) and Fig 1]. The distance of the second group from the tort is about two miles, 
tt is true that Hiuen Thsang's account omits the distance, but we know at least so 
much, that the second group lay to the north-west of the palace and that its distance 
exceeded one mile? A more. striking coincidence can hardly be tmagined. It 
would be absurd to believe that a second place existed somewhere else in Tirhut with 
two groups of ruins, which would tally as well with Hiuen Thsang’s account of 
"अइ. Certainly no trace whatever has been left of such a place. To my mind, 
therefore, there is no doubt that the ruims of Vaiéali seen and described by Hien 
Thsang lay at Basarh and in its neighbourhood. To admit this, however, comes to the 
same as admitting the identity of the modern site with the ancient city of Vaisali." 

Mr. Vincent Smith in his article above referred to has tried to locate the ruins of 
Vaigali described by Fa-Hien and Hiuen Thsang, and to indicate on the modern map 
where those places have to be looked for. The following account will show what 
amount of success we may expect from such a search 

Ata distance of one mile (5 to 6 li) north-west of the palace, H [पला Thsang men- 
tions an important group of ancient remains, consisting of a monastery of the Sarmma- 
tiva school of Buddhist mendicants and three Stipas, the first of which commemo- 
rated the spot where Buddha delivered the Vimalakirtti-Stitra, the second the place 
where Sariputra attained arha?-ship, while the third contained the share of Buddha's 
body relics received by the Licchavis after his cremation, The remains of these 
buildings, according to Mr. Vincent Smith, ` must all lic in a compact group between 
the Kharona tank and the village of Pharawal, where a darge mound exists.* The 
last statement evidently rests on the authority of Babu +. C. Mukherji, who visited 








ee See Os 

+ This is the spelling adopted by the Postal authorities. There is a post office in the village. Cunningham 
epelt the name Bakhra. 

The Sammativa Vihira and adjacent buildings lay तै mile (5 to 6 1) northwest from the palace, Going 
from there further on in a north-westerly direction the pilgrim came to the Lion pillar with Stdpa and tank. 

2°The name Vaiiali oceurs probably in three of the inscriptions on ancient clay seals of tle 4th and §th 
centurice A.D. which 1 found during the excavations. This point will be noted iully in the fourth chapter of this 
account dealing with the eels. 

‘The rtalics arn mine. 
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Basarh in November, 1897. | have not been able to verify this assertion. Repeated 
enquiries did not elicit the slightest memory of the existence at this locality of a 
mound which evidently, if it had been there in 1897, must since haye been used as a 
quarry for bricks, and not the least surface indication remains at present in the direc- 
tion where this mound ought to be looked for. There exists merely east of the 
modern village of Baniya a low depression, called a‘ char’ (car), with a little water in 
its centre. This evidently is the remains of a tank, which may have belonged to the 
monastery, but the fields all around it show no signs of bricks and are all under culti- 
vation ; neither could | find any traces of brick-buildings inside the groups of mange 
trees west of the ‘char’. The village Ufraul—this is the correct pronunciation, not 
Pharawal—does not contain any old mound either, and its distance from the fort is too 
शाट्य compared with the 5 to 6 li of Hien Thsang. The unavoidable conclusion 
therefore must be that all traces of these ruins have been removed long ago, and it 
is very unlikely that trial excavations, conducted without any surface indications, would 
yield any result here. 

The next group of ruins is the Lion pillar, ASoka's Stipa and Markatahrada 
already referred to. As to their location no possible doubt exists, The brick-faced 
Monkey Tank, which now goes by the name of Ram-kund, measures 200 by roo feet. 
The present height of the Lion pillar above the surface js 30 feet 6 inches. It js very 
hkely that it contained an ASoka inscription, which has been lost owing to the surface 
peeling off, Cunningham dug down to a considerable depth around the shaft, but did 
not find any traces of the inscription. The modern temple or hut on top of the brick 
mound, containing the remains of the Agoka Stipa, enshrines a statue of Buddha 
Wearing a crown and necklace. It can hardly be called a 
measurements are only 4 feet 4} inches by 2 feet 1 inch. 
seated, in the bhimisparse mudra. | have not been able 
monkey presenting honey to Buddha on the pedestal 
Waddell observed (Vincent Smith, page 276). There j 
on the pedestal. The inscription—besides the sual creed—is written in characters 
of the 12th century A.D. and records that the statue was a gift of the Writer (Saranzka) 
Utsaha, the son of Mamkya. It runs as follows:— 


(1. 1) Deya-dharmmo-yam pravara-mahayana-yayinah karanika-Ucchahah (read 
Utsahasya) Man [ 1 | kya-sutasya, Yad-atra punyarh tad-bhavaty-acary- 
opadh yaya-matapitror-atmanas-ca pirvvahigamam! kr- 

(1. 2) tva sakala-sal 1" jtva-raSer-anuttara-jAan-avaptaye (read -ya) iti ||, 

As regards the type of the statue representing Buddha with a crowned head and a necklace 
it ts exceedingly common among the Buddhist statues of the Pala time found in Bihar, A नवर 
of this kind representing Buddha standing, right hand in dbhayamudra, with two attendant 
Arhats and two small Sta pas, is shown on Plate XXVI of Cunningham's Mahabodhi, where it js 
labelled “ Ruddha teaching.’ The statues of this type show all the various positions and attitudes 
of those of the ascetic Buddha, but invariably have the head-diadem and the necklace, | have 
not been able to find an explanation of this difference and do not know which Particular Buddha 
they represent. Various. suggestions have occurred to me, but all are uncertain: thus that the 
crowned Buddha means Maitreya, who has not yet put on his yellow garb, or that it was the hahit 


life-size image, as its 
The Buddha is represented 
to find the small figure of a 
» Which Lieutenant-Colonel 
$ merely a kneeling devotee 
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of one particular sect to represent Buddha, not as a mendicant but with crown and ornaments in 
order to exhibit his divine nature. All this is nothing but mere guess work, and we still have to 
wait for the true explanation.t 

The image near the Lion pillar was dug out from the fields north of the Stipa, on 
the top of which it now stands, and this site so far bears many indications of the 
existence of ancient remains below its surface. Bricks are said to abound at a depth 
of several feet, and excavations seem to be promising here. Broken bricks likewise 
cover the ground east and west of the Monkey tank. Evidently they formed the 
materials from which the small memorial Stipas, mentioned by Hiven Thsang at this 
place, were built, The same author also describes the statue of a monkey offering 
honey to Buddha, which he saw near the tank, and which has now disappeared. It 15 
likely that it existed several centuries later, for in the miniature painting of the Tara 
of Vaisali, published by Foucher \see above) we find the scene of the honey offering 
represented by the side of it. 

The same difficulty that was felt in regard to the location of the Sarmmatiya 
Vihara and its adjacent Stipas, exists also in respect of all the remaining ruins of 
Vaigali mentioned by Hiuen Thsang after the Lion pillar group, Evidently here as in 
so many other places yandal digging for bricks has been the chief source of their 
destruction. The houses of the wealthier inhabitants of the villages of Basarh, Banya, 
and Kollua have been built up with old bricks, Even in 1835 Mr. Stephenson wrote’: — 
“1 have no doubt but it (तल. the Lion pillar) is anterior to the mounds of brick rubbish 
by which it is surrounded and which extends for the space of several square miles in all 
directions, The numerous magnificent (though old) tanks, amounting to about 50 in 
number, large and small, strengthen the general opinion that this place 15 the site of a 
large city, at a remote period inhabited by a numerous and civilized, wealthy people.” 
This statement, even if it were somewhat exaggerated, sadly testihes to the destruc- 
tion that must have occurred to the ruins of VaiSali during the last century. In the 
following descriptive account of the ruins it will be unnecessary to follow Hmen Thsang 
any further, as I found it impossible to locate any more of the ruins described by him 
from surface indications, and | shall merely mention what remains now exist within the 
area represented by the map on Plate XXXI.’ 

Starting from the Lion pillar one meets at a distance of about half-a-mile north- 
west of it two earthen mounds standing on the eastern bank of a large tank (see Fig. 2). 
They are called Bhimsen ka pallé as they are believed to be two baskets dropped 
there by Bhimsen, the pillar being the staffon which he carred them. What they 
contain, if indeed anything, has still to be proved. The theory of ‘ earthen Stipas.’ is 
often put forward with regard to similar heaps of earth, but still awaits conhrmation, 

From their outward appearance, they resemble the mounds at Lauriya north 
of Bettiah in Champaran which certainly are not StGpas. Another earthen mound, 
called Marpasona, lies north of Kollua. It is less hemispherical in shape and 





। Regarding this type of Buddha, see Dr. Vogel's paper on some “ Buddhist Sculptures from Henares” below. 
also Prog. Report af Arch, Survey. Western Jidia, 1903-4, paras. 104K 106, and id. 1893-4, para. 41. 

3 Fournal of the Asatte Soc. of Bengal, Vol. iv, p. 129. 

21 do not accept all the identifications proposed by Mr. Vincent Smith, Thus, as | understand Niven 
Thsang, he also, like Fa-Hien, places the garden presented to Buddha by the courtesan Amrapali or Amradarika 
to the south of the city, For the purpose, however, of the present article, it is unnecessary to enter into details in 
regard to these pomts. 
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eomewhat lower. ‘East of the village of Kollua some 10 or-12 leet below a field, 
which was just prepared for mdigo people say that many Temains of brick buildings 
were found a considerable time’ ago. It 15 not unlikely, as eee by Mr. \ CER 
Smith (/. £ 9. 280), that they belonged to the famous Katagara Hall although ॥ he 
distance from the Markatahrada, ‘near which we ought to look out tor this hi ding, 
SeCMS somewhat EXCESSIVE, The site, however; certainly deserves tuture न 
The modern village of Bakra’ has no ancient statues in its four temples and apart from 
the crowned Buddha described on page “4 and another fragmentary Buddhist image 
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Fig. 2 23 Bhimeen ka palla. 


mentioned by Stephenson,' | know of no other statues, ether Buddhist or Brah- 
minical. that have been dug up among the ruims near Bakra and hollua. 
In the southern section of the city the fort of Kéja Bisalis by far the most 


important Tui || Will be déalt with in the next chapter. South-west of it stands an 


oid ‘brick Stipa, now ‘converted into a Dargah, where both Hindus and Muhammadans 
worship. The name of the saint who 15 supposed to have been buried there, was 
given 17 Ht ds Miran-ti, Aa mere title and FI clear prool ot the legendary origin af the 
samt. "This Stipa, though a monument of considerable importance, is net referred 
10 by the Chinese. West ‘of it, on the border of the Bawan Pokhar, is a modern 
(emple, whereseven medizval images, said to have been dug out from the tank, are 
put up. ‘They are: two seated Buddhas, one Bodhi-sattva, one Visnu, one figure of 
Siva-Durga, one Ganesa and ofe slab with the seven mothers (sapfa matarah). 


Hae, c. 139 and Plate IA, 
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Inside the modern village of Basarh are remains of several old brick buildings, now 
covered by modern houses. An old embankment runs between the two long sheets 
of water, called Ghoga Pokhar and Chatra west af the Bawan Pokhar. The banks 
of the Kharauna Pokhar are covered with broken bricks and traces of buildings are 
likely to be found here. A few low mounds covered with ध exist to the south- 
west of Chakramdas, the southern portion of the large village of Bamya. The ald 
dry bed of a river, called Neori Nala, which can be followed for a long distance west 
of Kollua, Baniya and Basarh, is now entirely under euitivation. Its breadth 15 about 
150 feet, The north-eastern section of the map is bare of any signs of ancient 
remains. 

According to modern tradition, the four corners of the ancient city of VaiSali 
are marked by four /igas‘or Mahadevas, of which the two northern ones are visible 
and the two southern ones hidden. Hence their name Gupta Mahadeva. Their 
position will be best seen from the map. The ancient city would thus have formed 
an irregular quadrangle, the eastern side measuring about two-thirds of the western, 
and the modern village of Baniya’ as well as the Lion कछ would ‘have been outside 
the city proper. Whatever truth may be attached to® this’ tradition “it is difficult to 
reconcile it with the descriptions of the Chinese: ~ There are traces alan old earthen 
rampart between the two Gupta Mahadevas. The north-eastern linga’ is an old 
Caumukhi Mahadeva, with four faces, which stands inside a pit, evidently the remains 
of a brick temple. ‘The north-western oné is of white marble and’ modern: It seems 
to enjoy considerable sanctity. At the Sivaratri festival all‘the tshabitants of Basarh 
went there to do fia. A | oat iy Seth $a: ines 
^ "` It is aremarkable fact that the modern site’of 'WarSali, the traditional hirth-place 
of >the ‘last ‘Tirthamkara’ of the Jainas, Vardhamana Mahavira, js entirely devoid of 
any ‘TemMains belonging to this religious order, ` Neither has ‘it become a’ place ot 
pilgrimage to the Jainas in ‘modern ‘days, ‘such’ वल Pawapurt in the Patna district, 
where Mahavira died, or Campa near Bhagalpur. At ‘phe time of विला ‘Thsang's 
visit, about 635°A.D., Nirgrantha monks ‘still lived at Waisaly- Mr Viricent/Satith 
tells us (८. £. p. 282) that” someten years ago two statues’ of Jaina Tirtharnkaras, one 
seated, the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below the surface,’ 5c0 
yards west of Baniya. [ do not know upon what authority this statement rests. — 
The only thing | could discover was that two images had been placed inside a mud 
hut in the south-western cornet of Chakramdas, from where they had been taken 
away more than-ten years ago. Nobody could give me. any information as to what 
they represented, alt hough the floor of the hut was still pointed out, and Mr. Garrick, 
who refers to them, tells us that he arrived late in the evening at the village, when 
++ was too dark to discern these statues.’ 

An attempt has been made to locate the various quarters and suburbs into which 
the ancient city of Vaisali is supposed to have been divided durmg the earliest time 
of Jainism and Buddhism. The large and important village of Baniya, north-west 
of Basarh, seems to preserve: the ancient name-of Vanwyagama, evidently one ol the 
sections of Vaisali. In regard to Kuudavama scholars are divided and Prof. Jacob 
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informs me that he still adheres to his opinion that the word ts merely another name 
of VaiSali or of a small suburb of it. The suggestion that it is now represented by 
Basukund, a small hamlet north-east of Basarh, has little to recommend it. It is 
likewise uncertain whether the name of Kollua, an important village north of Baniya, 
should be derived from Kollaga, a suburb of Vaisali, where Mahavira was born. | 

Seon after the rise of Buddhism, the importance of VaiSali seems to have been 
overshadowed by Pataliputra, the seat of the Nanda and Maurya kings. It is 
impossible to decide whether the Licchavis, with whom Candragupta |. formed a 
matrimonial alliance early in the 4th century A.D., resided at VaiSali, the ancient 
seat of the clan, or whether they belonged to the Nepal section, which appears in 
history later on. They certainly at that time were far more influential and powerful 
than the family of petty chiefs from which Candragupta 1. had sprung, During the 
reign of the Imperial Gupta kings VaiSali very likely formed the head-quarters of 
one of the districts of their empire, evidently of Tirabhukti. The seals of officials, 
which have been found in the fort of Basarh, and which will be discussed in the fourth 
chapter, very probably were attached to letters addressed by Imperial officers to the 
governors or chiefs of that district residing at Vaisali. We find among them certain 
officers who are distinctly defined as being in charge of Tirabhukti, and also an official 
in charge of the Government of VaiSali, perhaps a city Magistrate. The great 
number of other seals, attached to letters sent by merchants and bankers, point to 
considerable commercial transactions that were conducted in those days between the 
chiefs of VaiSali and important traders, evidently from Patna and other cities, The 
breakdown of the Imperial line of Gupta kings seems to have carried with it the 
desertion and ruin of VaiSali. But tor several centuries it continued a sort of struggling 
existence. When Hiven Thsang visited the city in 635 A.D., it was more or less in 
ruins and the palace was inhabited by a few people only. That Buddhists remained 
there probably until the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans js testified by 
the Buddhist images, which have turned up among the ruins and which belong to the 
end of Buddinst history in India, and by the miniature painting of an Image of Tara 
at VaiSali with a representation of the scene of the honey offering to Buddha, to which 
reference already has been made above (pp. 82 and 8 3). 


Excavations in the Fort of Basarh. 


The trial excavations at Basarh have been limited to the Fort of Raja Bisal 
where, altogether eight trenches have’ heen dug, to which in the following 8 त | 
1 shall reter under the letters A to H (see plan of fort on Plate XXXII) as. 
eight trenches disclosed a great variety of brick foundations. arian which a 
distinct strata could be easily distinguished. Most of these were struck et d न 
of § feet or over, below surface. The brick walls then continued tage ee a depth 
feet ; only in one place we had to dig as far down as 24 feet | bie sai 10 07 12 
water. The buildings, to which these foundations belonged. cannot be lat ‘th ie 
time of the Imperial Gupta kings, for it was ina chamber Lehane to this eee 
that the clay seals with inscriptions in the alphabet of the 4th ar sth ¢ 9 
were found at a depth of 15 feet in trench No. D (sce अ ~ ae oa \.D, 
houses of the palace, which Hiuen Thsang saw in 635 A.D, must have lt ae 
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of the same set of buildings. Above this stratum in some places later remains 
have been found. They, like the earlier ones, consisted merely of foundations of brick 
buildings with remains of cement floors here and there, which began at a little depth 
below the surface and did not continue for more than 5 feet. The exact age of this 
second stratum cannot be determined. No coins have been found except a small 
copper coin of Husain Shah of Jaunpir (A.D. 1458-1476). The place altogether 
seems very unpromising in this respect. A current nimour of a large find of gold coins 
made several years ago, but divided among the finders and the local police-officers, 
can only be taken for what such rumours are worth. I feel, however, inclined to 
look upon the later buildings as remains of the Muhammadan time, partly because 
fragments of glazed pottery of a Muhammadan type were found at or near them, partly 
on account of the size and shape of the bricks, which generally were square and 
much thinner than the large oblong bricks of the earlier remains, some of which 
measured 162 by to inches in length and breadth, and 2 inches in thickness.’ 

Before entering into details, it will be necessary briefly to describe the fort as 
it now appears. A view of its south-western comer is given on Plate XXXII (4) 
and a plan on Plate XXXII. 

The Fort of Raja Bisal forms an oblong plateau the longer sides of which run 
almost directly from north to south, As the angles slope down considerably, any 
measurements recording its length and breadth will be more or less arbitrary. The 
total circumference, however, will always remain less than 5,000 feet.’ 

The height varies likewise. It is generally 15 feet above the level of the ditch 
near the edges, but, as the surface 15 undulating and the ditch a little less than one 
foot deep, the average height above the level of the surrounding fields cannot be 
more than 12 feet. A little north of the centre is a marked depression where 
apparently water collects during the rains and forms the earth into a sort of clay. 
This looks like the remains of an old tank, The edges have a considerable slope and 
there are no traces of the ramparts or bastions, which Cunningham believed he was 
able to discern’? The ditch varies between too and 150 feet in breadth. At two 
places distinguished as such on the plan, water seems to remain all the year round. 
Other parts have been turned into rice fields, Anold embankment leads through the 
southern side of the ditch into the fort. [t must mark an old high road, Apart from 
its south-western corner, where a temple has been erected and the ground around 
it has been cultivated, the fort is a barren area, thickly covered with bricks and small 
bits of pottery, and with scanty vegetation here and there, It is evident that for this 
reason the fort formed the most suitable spot for excavations, the other sites mentioned 
in the preceding chapter being generally wanting in surface indications, or for some 
other cause more difficult to explore. The temple in the south-western corner must 
have been erected in 1835, as Stephenson, who wrote in that year, mentions it as 
half finished.’ Its images are of brass and only a few centuries old. | understood 
from the priests that they were a present given by some Maharaja of Rewah. 











i Mr. Cousens remarks that these large square bricks were, and still are, made by the Muhammadans in 
Sind. [Ed.] | | | 

1 | made out the northern and southern sides as 757 and 780 feet, and the eastern and western sides as 1,f95 
and 1,650 feet, respectively. This gives a total of 4,832 fect 
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The first trench A in the north-western corner of the fort revealed in its 
eastern portion the broken foundation walls of several small chambers Pete te 
§ and to feet in one direction, They consisted of a few courses of medium-sized 
bricks, and traces of cement floors also remained. To judge from the size of the bricks 
and their position close to the surface (not deeper than 5 feet), the buildings, to which 
they belonged, must be attributed to the second stratum. Close to them were found 
two crushing stones and several pestles, just like those which are now used for prepar- 
ing curry, Continuing the trench towards the corner of the fort, we came upon the 
northern wall of a larger room, 20 feet long, with fragments only of the eastern and 
western walls. To this was joined a smaller chamber to the north, 8 by to feet, 
the north-western corner of which was broken. From its eastern wall runs another 
line of brick-wall to the east double its thickness (f.¢., 6 feet), which was followed up 
for a distance of 11 feet, when it was found to be broken. All these walls consisted 
of a few courses of bricks only. They were found on the same level as the former 
ones, and evidently belong to the same age. It looks as if the thick line of wall 
formed part of the enclosure of the citadel. There was, then, no corner bastion at 
this place, but merely a set of guardrooms or something like it. 

In selecting the next spot, B, | was ginded by a certain indication on the surface. 
There was a depression in the ground, about 27 feet square, which looked as if it 
marked the site of a square building. People also said that a temple had stood at this 
place. My excavations, however, proved that this indication was misleading. The 
remains which [ found here all lay in the south-eastern corner of the supp square, 
and the raised ground along the four sides of the depression did not reveal any 
masonry beneath. The building, of which the foundations were disclosed, also belonged 
to the second or later stratum. It consisted of a room, measuring 23 by 15 feet, 
with a smaller chamber attached to its eastern and western sides. The eastern 
chamber measured 14 by 8 feet; the length of the western one could not be deter- 
mined, They were connected with the central room by doors, 3 feet wide. Traces 
of cement pavement still existed, and further chambers seem to have been connected 
with them in a southerly direction. A very curious brick platform, 4 feet square, was 
found to the west, close to the western chamber. 1 is shown on Plate XXXVI(a). 
It was made by one course of bricks laid flat upon the ground, and the sides 
were surrounded by one line of bricks placed edgewise around the square, Several 
earthen vessels were dug out close to it. Their number exceeded half a dozen. May 
we surmise from this fact that the platiorm was used for bathing purposes ? It would 
have been es shallow to be used as a water tank. The foundation walls of this build- 
ing stopped at ५ Gepth of 5 feet. Continuing the trench to the north we struck upon a 
line of wall running in a north-easterly direction. It was found at a depth of 9 feet, and 
must have Sep i tah of the earlier time, over which the other building had 
been raised at a later date. Broken fragments of walls of the same ape were found 
close to It, and another me also running from east to west some 40. Seek farther 
This = had a parallel line of masonry, but of higher level and evidentiy later in 
date. Near the north-eastern wall of the earlier stratum were found a few pleces of 
blue glazed snug and the perforated marble shown as No. 7 in Fig. 16, १ 

Trench No. © reyealed but little worth mentioning. We found merely a sthall 
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masonry chamber, 3 feet square, and open to the north, with a broken masonry wall 
joining it to the west. 

The fourth trench, D, was the largest excavation made by me. It was dug at the 
ace where, according to native opinion, the palace of Raja Bisal stood, and revealed 
the most interesting find made during the excavations, a great number of inscribed clay 
seals of the time of the early Gupta kings (4th and 5th centuries, A.D.). The place, 
where this discovery was made, is the square chamber in the western half of the trench, 
through which line C D runs in the plan on Plate ता, It was partly covered by 
the cement pavement with remains of foundation walls of a later building, which had to be 
cut through in order to clear the room beneath. Plate XXXVI (€) shows the excavation 
before the cement floor of the upper room had been entirely destroyed. The position 
of the two coolies standing inside the trench marks the lower chamber, where the clay 
seals were lying. It 15 10 feet square, and has a cement floor at a depth of 1o feet. 
Pottery and burnt wood was found mixed up with the seals. There was no opening in 
any of the walls, and the room evidently was a subterranean chamber used as a deposit 
of letters and other documents to which the seals were attached. The continuation af 
this trench revealed many remains of buildings both of earlier and later date, in a very 
tangled condition and difficult to discern, The square brick platform west of the 
room containing the seals and the two lines of walls north of it with a cement pave- 
ment are all of later date, as their depth was only a few feet below the surface. The 
remaining buildings in the western half of the trench generally belong to the earlier class, 
with the exception of the cement platform in the south, Here two large earthen jars 
were found standing about 3 feet deep, while other similar vessels, generally broken, 
stood at various places in the eastern half of the trench. One of those jars is shown 
in Fig. 3. They hardly differ from the big jars now 
inuse. 1 doubt whether they are very old, as they 
stood so close to the surface. They contained merely 
earth and generally had been broken already before 
removing them. In the eastern half of the trench we 
have to the north a long line of wall running from 
east to west with a square room attached to it. These 
belong to the earlier set of remains. Parallel to the 
eastern side of the square chamber are seen three long 
lines of walls,the first of which is later while the second 
and third appear to be of the same date as the square 
chamber. Across these lines of walls lay a num- 
ber of other walls, forming a set of square rooms. 
However, the remains here were so much mixed 
together, that in some cases | found it almost impos- 

लका (ज sible to make out an accurate plan. It is possible that 

Fig. 3: Earthen jar. | < ~+ 
some of the masonry, which was found lying above 
the lower walls, but not apparently connected with them, may have belonged to the same 
buildings but fallen down during the ruin of the place. The small, square well, through 
which line M N passes inthe plan, is 11 feet deep. The eastern half of the trench is 


shown on Plate XXXVI (न), and a plan of the trench 15 given on Plate XXXIIL. 
N 2 
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The remains found in trench E may be seen on Plate XXXVI (6), and in plan and 
section on Plate XXXIV. They consist of a single room, 7 feet square inside, with a 
line of wall running close to its northern, eastern and southern sides, but at a greater 
depth. Three broken walls branch off to the east, and near the south-eastern 
corner is a well, 4 feet square, and more than 11 feet deep. East of it are a few masonry 
steps leading up to the outer wall, while the south-western angle of a second wall joins 
the well near its north-western corner. As will be seen from the section on C D 
in Plate XXXIV, the eastern wall of the central rooms goes down to a greater depth 
than its western wall. The line of masonry running from north to south across 
the central room may have been built as a support for the cement pavement. Similar 
cross-walls have been found at various places and will be noted later on. Evidently 
the remains inside this trench belonged to one isolated group of buildings of the 
earlier period, for no continuation was found all around them, and the two fragments of 
walls shown in the plan near the northern and southern ends of the trench are atin 
later age and have no connection with the main building, Unfortunately, | found no 
indications as to what purpose this single building used to serve. 

The most curious remains found in trench F were a set of three square masonry 
wells, adjoining each other, The two larger ones went down toa depth of 24 feet, when 
water was reached. Below the northern wall of one of them we found another cireular 
well, composed of three rings of burnt clay, placed one above the other. It was half 
covered by the wall of the square wellabove. 115 diameter is 2’ 6” and the total height 





scale One-rtxiA. 


Fig. 4: Section of circular well. 


of the three tings is 15 inches, All of them were brokenand could only he removed 
in fragments, from which the restored drawing shown in Fig. 4 has been prepared. 
The position of the circular well is indicated in the plan on Plate XXXIV. It is marked 
by the circle on line AB. How these curious circles of burnt clay got down there, 
and for what purpose, is still a puzzle to me. Inside the second square well, near the 
eastern end of the trench, was found the ivory lamp stand shown on Plate XXXIX 4. 
It must have falien down by accident, when the place was still inhabited. The third 


and smallest well to the west has two holes in each of its eastern and western sides, 
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which seem to have held two wooden beams laid across the well at about half its 
depth. South of the three square wells are the foundations of two rooms, 10 feet 
square each. They are shown in front of the photograph on Plate XXXVI (व). Each 
of them has a cross-wall, running east to west, evidently to support the pavement, of 
which no traces were found. North of the square wells runs a drain, about 15 feet long. 
This can be seen on Plate XXXVII (4). Then follow the walls of a large oblong room, 
evidently more than 20 feet inlength. In its north-eastern corner appears to have been 
a door. The interior of this room and its eastern side were partly covered by a tangled 
mass of broken masonry, partly belonging to later buildings, the plan of which can be 
seen on Plate XXXIV. Adjoining the northern end of the eastern square well was a 
brick-platform, upon which stood the jarshown in Fig. 5. The drawing is a restoration, 

| श । as the jar could only be taken out in fragments, 
ANAND PAPAIN The clay had become so brittle that it broke as 
soon as it was touched. The shape is somewhat 
peculiar and the glazing is of a fine chestnut 
brown colour. The interior was filled with earth 
only. Itstood at a depth of प feet below the sur- 
face and evidently belongs to the earlier stratum, 
= as all the main buildings in the eastern half of 
3 this trench, except perhaps some of the broken 
masonry in the north-eastern section, ‘The west- 
ern walls of the large oblong room north of the 
square wells and of the two square chambers to 
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Scale One-sixth. the south, though partly broken, are still seen to 
have formed one straight line. It evidently 
Fig. 5: Brown glazed jar. dioined € as f . 
adjoined some open court, as no further traces 


of any remains were found to the west. The fragments of masonry buildings shown 
in the western half of the plan on Plate XXXIV all belong to a later date, as their depth 
was generally only a few feet below surface level. 

The next trench G, which was dug in the south-western section of the fort, near 
the place where the modern temple stands, and which is illustrated on Plates XNXV and 
XXXVII (4), also represents a confused mixture of remains of masonry buildings. We 
found here a long wall to the north running across the trench from west to east, with a 
set of square chambers attached to its western end, anda small chamber, only partially 
disclosed, at its eastern end. Two other rooms were laid open near the southern side 
of the trench, but have not been followed up to the end. The square rooms near the 
south-western corner of the trench contained portions of a cement pavement. The 
thick lines of walls running from north to south and from west to east are generally 
formed by accumulations of fallen masonry partly coming from later superstructures. 

The largest room traced during the excavations was found in the eastern half of 
trench H, which was duga little north of trench G [see Plates XXXV and XXXVII(@)]. 
Its length must have exceeded 25 feet, and its breadth 15 14 feet. The floor was 
made by a pavement of cement and concrete resting on a single layer of brick. 
This was supported by a cross wall running north to south, of which only the northern 
end has survived. North-east of this hall we found the opening of a drain. The 
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southern side of the hall was flanked by a small chamber, 6 feet square, which on the 
east was jomed by an oblong room, the length of which could not be determined: 
To the west was a small well, 3 feet square and 12 feet deep. At a distance of 25 feet 
from the western wall of the big hall, and parallel to it, runs another line of masonry 
with two small square chambers attached to its western side. 

It may be said that the buildings of which the foundations have been laid open 
during the excavations, consisting as they generally do of small chambers of a little 
over 10 feet in extension, are too insignificant to have formed part of a royal palace 
It should, however, be borne in mind that only disconnected traces of a great variety of 
houses have been exhumed here and there, and that it will be necessary to open up 
systematically a much larger section of the fort, say one-fourth or one-third, before 
any general plan can be made. This indeed will be the programme of future operations 
at Basath, Royal palaces probably consisted of the same irregular medley of buildings 
in the earlier Hindu days asin later times. If the fate of the palace of VaiSali should fa!l 
upon the fort, let us say, of Agra, an archwologist excavating its ruins would probably 
be surprised to find the glory of the Mughal citadel represented only by the founda- 
tion walls of a tangled mass of comparatively small and insignificant chambers. 
The. conditions of royal life in the East spent during several months of the 

, year in camp did not require stately halls and princely mansions 
according to Western ideas, The court was held in the open, 
where the king delivered justice and received his grandees, Further 
excavations at Basarh, if carried on systematically as indicated 
above, probably will lay open some large court, surrounded by 
small rooms, similar to the Diwan-i-'-Amm in the Mughal forts, So 
much, however, 15 clear. that the buildings described in this chapter 
were all secular. No remains could be shown to have belonged to 
a temple or other place of religious worship. In fact, a small stone 
figure of GapeSa was the only image of a deity found in the excaya- 
Lions. 
| The walls of the houses did not merely consist of plain masonry 
= but im places had bands of carved bricks of simple patterns, of 
Sf which five specimens are figured on Plate AXXVIIT, Nos. 14 to 18. 

_ No. 13 of the same plate is a fragment of a round brick. The roof 
was formed by tiles, of which plenty were found among the débris. 
They differ from those now used in Bihar. There was a rim on 
each side near the edge, one above and one below, by which the 
bricks Were joined together, and a hole near the top held the peg by 
which the tile was fastened to the bamboo frame o ४04 
द des ' to the bamboo frame of the roof. 
Sool) 24 such tiles, one ५ corner of the roof, are figured as Nos. 19 
न ९ se ae ० 25 of Plate AXXVIIL I remember seeing a great number of 
el (restored). similar tiles in the Lucknow Museum, which had been du ug 0411 some- 
where in the United Provinces, 1 forget at which place. The top of the roof must have 
been crowned by pinnacles of which one has been restored in the woodcut of Fig. 6. 
+ Mr. Cousens informs me that somewhat cimilar 


“ee finials are still used in Sind. eaoasac ------ 
tombs, They are of burnt clay, like the Sind tiles, and are रथो) ४ 4 ta ५. ध्ठत mosqmes aii] 
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No complete specimen was found, but a large number of iragments, from which the 
restoration could be made almost with certainty, The conical top rests on a sort 
of urn, shaped like an ordinary éafasa. Inside it 15 hollow. It is made of burnt clay 
evidently turned on the wheel, The resemblance of the restored specimen in Fig, 6 
to the pinnacles shown on ancient relief carvings of houses will be recognized at once. 
The absence of stones from the défras must be noticed. 11 stones had been used to 
any extent as building materials, such as lintels and jambs of doors, as has been done in 
ancient brick temples, we certainly should expect to find some remains of them. 
How far wood was used for the superstructures raised upon the masonry foundations 
cannot be determined. As the palace seems to have been sacked seyeral times and 
partially destroyed by fire, no traces of wooden structures are likely to be found. 
The floors of the houses, consisting of cement pavings supported by walls laid across 
the foundations, have already been repeatedly noticed. The great number of small 
Square masonry structures described as wells seems remarkable. From the great depth 
of their walls, | have been led to call them wells, but some of them also may have been 


used as store rooms. 


Miscellaneous objects found in excavations. 

Before entering into a detailed account of the inscribed clay seals, | propose to 
devote this chapter to a description of selected specimens of other antiquities, pottery, 
terracottas, beads, etc., found during the excavations, A complete list of all objects 
found will hardly be expected and | have chosen only a number of objects representa- 
tive of the whole collection. The majority of the finds were such as might be made in 
any ancient site in Northern India. Clay-balls of various sizes, spindle-whorls, pebbles, 
cowries and similar things, turned up in large numbers. Small terracotta figurines of ani- 
mals, like those put down in modern days near holy shrines, were likewise numerous. 
Most of these objects seem to have served as children's playthings and thereafter been 
thrown away. Fragments of pottery turned up everywhere. Generally they consist- 
ed of broken bits only, and the number of complete specimens was comparatively few. 

Plate XXXVIII shows three specimens of handles attached to earthen vessels- 
They are Nos,’ 1, 2 and 23, and measure 7}, 43 and 4+ inches, respectively, in width, 
, All of them are formed by engrooyed semicircles 
of burnt clay. No. 5 1s a straight handle, 42° 
long, glazed ina red brown tint. No, 3 isa spout 
with a eylindrical hollow, 3¢° wide at the bottom 
and 42” long. Objects like that shown in Fig. 7 
were exceedingly common, They are formed by 
a round saucer, shaped conically within The 
a interior of the round pyramid, which is of double 

Half s63¢. the height of the lips of the saucer, is hollow, I 

ह sii do not know what particular use these olsjects 

Were put to. Perhaps they served as lids of open-mouthed vessels.’ No 4 is somewhat 
similartothem. Around the central hollow runs a deep groove, and the edge of the lip 





1 Similar lids ‘were found in abundance in the excavations at Chiirsada, in the Frontier Province, and also 
at Brihmanibid, in Sind, [Ed.] 
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js turnedover, The width 15 4}° and its height 2”. Nos, 8, 11, आत्‌ 12 represent more 
or less common types, with rounded bases. No. 8 has a deép groove around its rim 
and the lips are turned over. No, 12 has a small ornament like a string of beads at the 
bottom of its rim. This piece may also have been used as the lid of a vessel. The 
width of the three pieces varies between इ“ and 63”. No. 10 isa well-preserved, neat 
little vessel, hollow inside, with a circular opening and three little hooks attached to 
its rim, The base is rounded. Its widthis 3” and the height 1}. No. 22 belongs 
to a curious cylindrical vessel perforated by small holes like a sieve. It is 54“ long. 
Its exact purpose cannot be made out. Nos, 9, 21, and 24 are cups and jars 
differing very little from those now inuse, They represent the most common type 
of pottery found. Their height is 43", 9”, and 73 ^ respectively. A specimen of a 
large-sized jar has already been represented in F ig. 3. Another glazed jar of some- 
what peculiar shape with an indented line around its top has likewise been shown in 
` Fig. 5. १०. 6 5 a small water vessel with 
a Spout attached to it, like those now used 
by Muhammadans. It measures 33” in 
height. No. 7 is a small lamp in no 
way different from the modern ctragh. 
Hundreds of this kind turned up in the 
excavations. [t is 23” long and 1” wide. 
The curious object of which a restored 
drawing is shown in Fig. 8, probably was 
no vessel at all, but may have formed part 
of an ornamental pilaster or some other 
architectural feature.' 
The two specimens of tiles shown as Nos ig and 25 on Plate XXXVIII, have 
already been referred to. The former measures 42“ x62", The latter, which comes 


from the corner of a roof, is 73% 7°. The measurements of the six ornamental bricks 
on Plate XXXVIII are as follows :— 








५ 
ह 


Scale One-third ५ 
Fig, 3. 


No. 13 : 8" x21", No. 16: 84" x2”. 
No. 14 : 5)" x 24”, No. 17: 84" x 28", 
No. 15: 74" xa”, No. 18: 11" > 2”. 


Their ornamentation was comparatively simple and cut out with the chisel, not 


9 inl = mould, This is the method employed for all brick ornamentation in India, of 
which the ruins at Gaur and Panduah have preserved the choicest and most elabo- 
feat: स eat | The pattern of No. 14 is the most interesting. It consists of four 
८ जनः one aye eae other and strikingly reminds one of the rows of 
त) fer hating with trees that run along the top of the coping stones in 
(ह Buddhist railings, such as the railing around the Bharhut Stipa. No. 17 seems 
to have formed part of a line of crude tridents or trefoils, which perhaps may have be 


pa to न स and more elaborate design made by alternating the position of seve- 
a cs : 4 No. 8 projects in the shape of an obtuse angle, through which 
a eer Aes cut at regular intervals, alternating between a set with two pointed 
Leeems Very proba tha =. Se ५ पं 
shown in Fig, €. [६५] ral, as Mr. Cousens 





suggests, this object formed the hase of one of the pinnacles 
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ends amd another wedge-shaped one. Nos. 15 and 16 have alike been form by 
sloping off sections of the edge of the brick at regular intervals, only in 16 the 
projecting face thus created has been marked with three deeply cut lines, making up a 
triangle with a vertical line running from its top to the base 
The number of terracotta figures found was very large. Most of these objects 
may have been used merely as playthings. Thus the wheel shown in Fig. ठ, one 
specimen only of many, may have formed part of a small car like 
that with which we find Rohasena, the infant son of Carudatta, 
playing in the Mrechakatika. Among the childish sports with 
which young Parvati amuses herself in the beginning of Kalidasa’'s 
Kumarasambhava (I, 20) we find it mentioned that she makes 
balls (#anduka) and dolls (érértma-putrtta) out of the clay of 
the banks of the Ganges, and the small clay bird (No. 7 of Plate 
XXXIX) reminds one of a similar figure with which we find young 
Bharata, the son of Sakuntala, playing in the sixth act of Kali- 
disa’s drama. The head of a male figure (No. 17 of Plate AXXIX) 
Half size, with its twisted mustache bears a striking resemblance te some of the 
५ Fig. gs Bodhisattva heads among the Gandhara sculptures. The influence 
erracotta wheel. = रत that school of sculptors very likely stretched as far as Bihar 
p y y stretc as Bihar. 
The statue of Buddha, called Bodhisattva in the inseription of the year 64, which 
Cunningham found at Budh Gaya, is of the Mathura type, which exhibits many traces 
of afimity with the art of Gandhara.' The hair of the male head (No. 6 in Plate 
XXXIX) is dressed in a peculiar way, but similar figures have been found elsewhere. 
The eyes are very large, and the technique is very inferior, as in most Indian terracottas. 
Measured by the standard of female beauty according to Indian notions, the lady 
(No. 16 of Plate XXXIX) can searcely be called a representative of the fair sex, for her 
necklace falls down between her breasts, while in all the best sculptures the breasts are 
represented so close together that hardly a silk thread could pass through between 
them. It 15 possible that some of the terracotta figures were placed against the walls of 
the houses as ornaments, as their backs are flattened. The iory lamp stand (No. 4 of 
Plate XX XIX) has already been referred to. [t has a mortice hele in its top evidently 
for the reception of a metal lamp shaped like an ordinary cfr@gh. It is nicely turned, 
but some parts of its surface have peeled off, and from having been inside a well for 
centuries, its surface has adopted a yellow tint with brown stripes in a marble-pattern. 
1 showed it to Major Aleock and to Messrs. Burkill and Hooper of the Indian Museum, 
who all pronounced it to be of ivory. The following is a list of the terracottas, etc., 
shown on Plates XXXVIII and XXXIX:— 
Plate ¬५ २५५५ 111, 29. Left arm of male figure with part of breast; 7° x9". 
Plate +, 1. Broken figure of elephant; 34" x 24". 
2. Portion of moulding, with fa/asa; 34" x 44". 
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id 
R 4. Fragment of human figure, belly and upper parts of legs, left hand resting 
on hip; 34° x34". 
= 4. Ivory lamp stand, with mortice hole in top; 21” x 4१. 
= इ, Head of rain, with two smal! holes in lower corners; 34° x 44". 
rh 6. Head of male figure, pointed beard, hair projecting at back ; 44x37". 
^ See Cunningham's Mahdbodis, Plate XXV. The image is now in the Indian Museum. 


0 
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Plate XXXIX, 7. Clay bird, hollow inside, two holes for adding wings; 3 x 2}". 


+) &, Head of human figure, broken; 37 > 44. 

^ ©. Head of ram, broken; 2१“ x 24”. 

A 10. Fragment of left human foot, with ring on big toe; 34" 431 

- 11, Small terracotta animal, crude and indistinct ; 24” x 24”, 

2 12: Head of female, left side wanting: 24)" x 34”, 

— 13, Crude figure of a dog; end of tail touches head ; 23° x 21, 

+ 14. Upper portion of cobra; 34 5. 

$ 15. Broken human. figure, right foot and belly: right hand resting on 
hip; 32° x 9. 

re 16, Upper portion of female figure; 54° x73". 

¢ 17. Head of male figure with twisted mustache; 4 17 >^, 


Stone tablets are illustrated by four specimens.’ Of these the simplest is shown 





Half size. somewhat resembling 


Fig. 10 ६ Stone tablet, 


encircled by an ornamental band filled with a 


in Fig. 19. It has a shell placed diagonally in- 
side a double square, the other two’ corners of 
which. are filled up with a -floral design. The 
hext two round tablets shown in Figs, 11 and 
12 represent one side each of two diflerent speci- 
mens. Fig. 11 has a square laid inside the 
circle. This is again divided by a cross into 
four small squares, two of which have a pair of 
fishes, one of the many ausp | 


picious emblems in 


India, while the other two are shaped like the St. 


Andrew's cross. Fig. 12 has five lines of stripes 


fern-leaves, These ate 


net 


made of small lines laid across each ot her, The 


fourth tablet, shown in full size in Fig 13,has a net of spirals altern 
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Half 46३. flalf size. 
Fig. 11; Fig 12: 
Stone tablets, 


such that each flower is surrounded by 





। Ate. Coitsens finds a strong resemblance 
Precept is lant deep below the foundations of 
divided mto ning squares, each of which 


also possessing symbols. | Ed.) 


between these tablets and the Du 
a Hindw temple, 
has a symbol connected with ५ 


six of them, cotrespondin 


व 1 त्वषा 19115, which 
mmrdately underne 


ater, and around jt are tight ना 


ating with six- 
petalled flowers. The 
drawing is a restoration, 
as the surface of the 
tablet was worn off in 
the centre, the stone 
evidently having been 
used = for sharpening 
knives णा. The ‘orna- 
mented side is a little 
rounded, the flat side 
being plain, with the ex- 
ception of a few flowers 
cut into it. The attange- 
ment of the spirals is 
ध to its six petals. 


according to 
wth the image, | is of stone, 


aller a! 
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Around the central flower are three concentric circles of flowers, the first with SIX, 
and the second आपं third 
with twelve each. This gives 
a total of 31 flowers. Those 
of the third circle are half 
covered by the circle form- 
ing the inner margin. The 
number of spirals is 6 + 
18 + 18 = 42, towhich must 
be added twelve half-spirals 
around the margin. The 
tablet is of considerable in- 


॥॥॥ 
। Wy) 


WAY /॥ 


terest as an instance of the 
spiral ornament. occurring in 
India. Its exact date-is not 
known, but from. its find- 
place it cannot be later than 
the Gupta time. An older 
specimen of the 3rd or 4th 
century B.C. is found on a 
round gold leaf deposited 
with the relics of Buddha in 
the Piprahwa Stipa. It is now in the Indian Museum. 1 consists of spirals only, 
without the flowers of the present tablet. 





Fig. 13: Stone tablet with spiral ornament, 


Objects in metal, such as iron or copper, turned up in a badly corroded state gene- 
rally, the damp soil of the place being singularly un- 
favourable to their preservation. The two objects re« 
presented in Figs. 14 and 1§ are both of copper and were 
thickly covered-with verdigris, when | found them: Both 
are shown inrestoratien, as particles of theny were broken 
and missing. The first is a small tripod supporting a round 





Half size. : । 
Fig. 4: Copper tripod, restored. bowl. The’ other 153 circular dish witha handle attached 


to it and a knob in the centre, , A second copper dish of similar shape was found close 


to it. The find-spot of these objects 
was in trench G. at a depth of about 
st ~ पलि. The iron. objects generally 
Half size, consisted of broken knives and other 
Fig 13: Copper dish, restored. implements, but they had all so badly 

suffered from corrosion that none of them gave any proper idea of their original shape, 
A selection of beads and similar objects is shown in F ig 16. Mr, E. Vredenburg, 
of the Geological Survey, has been good enough to examine them for me, and his 

notes, which | insert into this account, will be found of interest. 






No. 2 : diam. $ ^, height .°,". “ Banded jasper from the ‘ Bijawar’ formation. The Sone river 
traverses a large outcrop of this formation and carries along many pebbles of the च्ल. [E.V.] 
Many specimens of this kind turned up. The colour is chestnut browa, with lighter bands, 

= 2 
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Pebbles also of this stone were found in the ककड. The round polished specimens must have been 
used either as weights or worn as ear-tings, ‘This refers also to No, 7. 

No. 7: diam. 14", height ३५. Found in trench B at a depth of about 12 feet below surface 
‘ Hornblendic diorite, specific gravity 3:00, Diorite usually contains less hornblende (the black 
material) and is not tsually so heavy. This is probably a ‘ segregation’ such as occurs scattered 





Pig. 16: Heads and similar objects, 


through the normal rock, Being harder than the main mass of the rock, they become detached 
and find their way into river beds in the shape of pebbles more readily than the normal rock. 
The Sone drams large areas of rocks of this kind.” [E.V.] The colour is black and white 
Around the central hollow are five concentric circular grooves on each side. The rim also is a 
little grooved. | should prefer to call this piece an ear-ornament, although the hole 
several pieces were strung together. 

Nos. 3 and 6: rj” and 4". “Agate. It is probably artificially 
lar to those used at Cambay, Broach and Ratanpur. 


looks: as if 


darkened by processes simi- 
= The custom of artificially colouring agate is 
avery oldone.” (E.V] Black colour. Both pieces perforated. 

No. 10:2". “ Agate or translucent chalcedony. The name‘ Agate ’ properly refers to banded 
chalcedony, but this probably came from a banded variely, the ¢ntire bead having been obtained 

from the thickness of one band.” [E.V.) Pale, translacent colour ; perforated. 
No. 12:2". Agate, perforated, bluish band. 

2५०. 9 : 7". Agate (pale cornelian), perforated, reddish colour. 

Nos, ॥ and इ: 2° and 54", Rock crystal, 
Two sides of No.1 flattened, and knob attached 
No. § octagonal cylinder, 

No. 11: 4". “Pale coloured cornelian | 
The white spots have been produced artificiall 

at possible to tell | tmethod."” [EV [1 | 
" a ल tell the exact (कत्‌. [E. V.] Perforated, orange red, with 


Both pieces have stringholes, 
to each end around stringholes. 


a variety of agate or chalcedony), 
#, probably by heating, though it is 


No. 4: diam. |”: height 3", * 


Quartzose material probably { re 
quartzitic band from an agate, pr ¥irom a white 


The specific gravity is slightly lower than that of 
Hence it 1s probably chaleedo “i 
HS atte.” > ¥ i ; | r (0 omic and not tric 
vein oar, LE. V.) Hexagonal, rim slightly incurvated, Probably used as a dice 
No. §: diam. 14”, Shell bangle, white colour. | | । 
Pigs 17 shows 4 horn-pin worn perhaps by females in their hair, 
Half size, : Ls of eee aaa 1/1 > ana has a pointed top. 
Figs-17 sina As regards the place, irom Where the stones described above come. Mr 
Horn-pin. redenburg suggests that they were taken from pebbles picked up in th bed 
c Sa mele ग a ve nine |॥ [१ 
af the Sone river. They are all derived from rocks drained by the Sone and its tribut 


quartz of the same appearance. 
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Inscribed clay seals. 

The most interesting find made during the excavations consisted of a large num- 
ber of pieces of clay, bearing impressions of seals, The total amounted to about 720 
pieces with somewhat over 1,100 seal-impressions on them. Among these are approxi- 
mately 120 varieties, Some seals occur very often, one (No. 29 1n the following list) 
as many as 274 times. The place, where this discovery was made, has already been 
described above. The seals were found mixed up with fragments of pottery, burnt 
wood and rubbish inside a subterranean chamber, 1o feet square, in the north-western 
section of trench D. Evidently this room, which, must have been closed over, and 
accessible only from above, served as a deposit for letters or similar documents, 
to which the seals had been attached, or it is also possible that it was used.as a. refuse 
chamber. A few seals, not more than ten, turned up here and there at different other 
places. They have been distinguished as such in the list. 

From the shape of the clay pieces it 1s evident that they were attached to letters 
or other literary documents, and that they served to hold together the string 
which was tied around the wooden 
boards, upon which the letter was writ- 
ten, or which were used as a sort of 
envelope. In that case either birch- 
bark or pal m-leaf took the place of our 
modern paper. Fig. 18 gives a view 
of the reverse of one of the clay lumps. 
The method adopted for sealing letters 
at this time seems to have been to 
press down the ends of the string tied 
round the boards into a piece of motst 
clay by means of some instrument, 
perhaps the broad side of a knife. 
Evidence of this is the groove which 
invariably occurs on the back of all the 
seals. Generally a few thin lines run 
across its centre, They must have 
been made by the blunt edge of the 
knife to press down the strings more 





Full size, deeply, in order to make them. adhere 
Fig. 18: Reverse of clay seal. tighter to the clay, The ot her side of 


the clay bears the impression of the sender's seal. Im many cases traces remain of 


the finger-marks of the persons who handled the se : 
No. 26 of Plate XLI. As the majority consisted of pieces of unbaked clay, tt 
is clear that it was considered csuficient to allow the seal to dry during the 
transit of the letter, A few pieces are of a lght yellow colour, and look as 
if the seal had been heated a little before despatching the letter. The present find 


thus distinguishes itself sharply from other collections of clay seals made at various 
] consist oat yottve tablets, either put down as 


-als while moist ; see, €. £., 


2 ह ; + |} a" न> se Lie 
ancient Indian sites which as a rue 
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offerings near holy shrines or taken away as memorials by pilgrims. The reverse of 
the latter is invariably quite smooth, and the groove and stringholes seen on all the 
Basarh seals are entirely wanting. | , 

The date of the seals is roughly determined by the two specimens described as 
Nos. 1 and 2 in the following list. There can be no doubt that the Mahadevi 
Dhruvasvamini of No. 1 is the queen of Candragupta Il, otherwise known to us as 
Dhruvadevi. A similar change of name is met with in the case of Murundadevi and 
Murundasvamini, occurring in inscriptions of about the same time (see Fleet, Pelle 
Inseripiions, p. 142). Candragupta [1 ascended the throne about 8० A.D. aed 
reigned up to 413, when his son, Kumaragupta, succeeded him. The Maharaja 
Govindagupta mentioned m No. 1 apparently was a younger brother of Kumaragupta. 
It is tempting to identify him with Krsnagupta, the first in the list of the later Guptas 
of Magadha mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, T he name Krsnagupta is found 
only in that inseription, which is in verse, and the choice of the word Avysnea instead of 
its synonym Govinda may have been due to the metre. But although the difference 
in name is of little concern, the interval of some 275 years between the supposed time 
of Krsnagupta and Adityasena (675 A.D.), the eighth in that line, is too large to have 
been filled up by eight generations only. A similar uncertainty is attached to seal 
No. 2. Ghatotkacagupta may be identical with the Maharaja Ghatotkaca, the father of 
Candragupta I, who lived about goo A.D. In that case the name given to him in the 
inscriptions would be an abbreviation, the second part of the name being left out, 
just as his father's name, Gupta, evidently is merely the second portion of some 
compound meaning ‘protected by’, The addition of ir? to the name in the seal 
certainly marks its bearer asa person of some distinction, while,on the other hand. 
the omission of the title Afaharaja borne by him in the inscriptions strikes one as 
somewhat peculiar. [or this reason a final yerdict cannot be pronounced, and the 
question is better left pending. 

The palzeographic evidence likewise points distinctly to the 4th and sth centuries, 
or the time of the Imperial Gupta kings, as the date of the seals. The alphabet 
employed 15 throughout of the eastern variety of the Gupta type. The test letters, Ja, 
sa, and Aa occur only in the forms peculiar to this script with the exception of one 
instance, Vaksavatsa (No, 18 and Plate XLI, 15). This seal, however, comes from a 
different find-place and does not form part of the main collection.’ We ~ 
from the Maukhani inscriptions in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hill caves near Gaya, and 
from Mahanaman’s inscription at Budh Gaya, that in the 6th century A.D. the western 
forms of these letters had come into use in North-Eastern India, and the 


year 500 
A.D. therefore can be put down as the approximate terminus anie guem of the 


seals. There are a few more points connected with the palzeography of the seal 
inscriptions that deserve to be mentioned. The sign of the yowel द and the right-hand 
part of the diphthongs ० and aw very often exhibit a cursive form, consisting of a 
cutve or hook attached to the bottom of the letter. See ga in Chandagara, Plate AL, 
प: a in Saltbhodra, Plate XLII, 34 (against usual form in XLI, 20) ; £0 in gomisvamy, 
Plate XL1, 25 (but usual form in gomundaka, XLI, 26) ; fou in gauridasa XLI, 28. 





1 (चण fe see Awlifa in Plate ALJ, a0. 7! 28, and 333 for च Fives i 
प ALE 20, 31, 25, 24; fa see [तक in Plate X1., 3, and rak ~~ 
in Plate SLI, 29; for ha see (जण, Harih, and Sértthevdha in Plate XLU1, 36, 37, and ie , ee 
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This cursive form of writing is not altogether new in the North-Eastern alphabet ot the 
Gupta time, The common form of the initial @ (see Amratakesvara of Plate XL, 2) is 
made by adding the sign of the long vowel in the shape of a hook to the initial short 
a. In Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription (about 375 A.D.) we find long क ex- 
pressed by the same curve in pratyarpfand, 1. 26, and in partsarppand, |. 31, and an 
intermediate form, with the maéré attached to the middle of the right-hand side of the 
letter occurs in the same inscription in Sdsana, ll. 23 and 24, Gangam, |. 31, sobhd, 
1. 15, vésaugopa, |. 19, and go-Sata, 1. 25, Ina few seals 64a looks almost lke ga; see 
Plate XLII, 50; jitam bhagavata, and a somewhat stiffened form of this letter 
occurs in No. 33 of the list. The writing of the last seal is of about the same type 
as the Meherauli iron pillar inscription of Candra, presumably Candragupta 1. 
. (320 A.D,). 

The inscriptions of the seals, as far as can be judged from short epigraphs of this 
kind, are in Sanskrit. A few instances, however, of the regular genitive-termination, 
such as harisya (No, 77) and PrakaSanandisya (No. 98), show that even in the time 
of the Gupta kings, when Sanskrit had been adopted throughout for official 
purposes, the mixed language of preceding ages had not quite died away. The form 
rusideva for rs¢deva in 46 points to a pronunciation of the r-yowel that seems to have 
been peculiar to the South of India, while the lingual of dhanasya in 73 cumously 
reminds one of the orthography of the literary Prakrits. The spelling ^+ दरदा In 94 
instead of Nagastméa, is only too common in inscriptions of this and later times. 
Evidently a distinct guttural sound had already been developed between the nasal 
vowel and the A, as in the modern word Sragh. 

The loss of the letters, to which these seals had been attached, is the more 
deplorable, as from similar finds elsewhere we may surmise what an enormous mass of 
light these documents might haye thrown on private and official life in India, 1500 
years ago. In their short inscriptions they give us nothing more than the names 
or titles of the persons who corresponded with the royal family of VaiSali in the 4th 
and = centuries. From these the pen of a novelist might easily draw a picture 
full of life and action, But an archeologist, even if Melpomene has smiled upon 
his cradle, has to abstain from fiction and to record dry facts only. 

Among the titles of officials the most numerous is that of the Avondramdaly-ad ht- 
karana, The last word must have been used in the meaning of ‘chiet' or * superin- 
tendent', for in the seal No. 12 of the list the title éaétd/itéarana cannot be 
anything else but a synonym of the well-known and often used title Aa/ad/térta or 
‘chief of military forces.’ In addition to his title, the “ Chief of Princes’ Ministers ” 
is styled Yuvardja-padiya or Yuvaraja-bhaltarata-padiva. The last word 1 have 
5५ as synonymous with कत, a mere honorifie term, and translated it by "* His 
Highness.” The addition of the word Yuvaraja to the title of various classes of 
officials shows that its use was not restricted to the heir-apparent to the throne. Of 
other officials we meet a chief of military forces (12), a chief of the treasury of the 
war office (13), २ chief of the Police (14 and 15), a great chamberlain, VinayaSora by 
name, who is besides styled faravara, perhaps an office similar to that of the fartka ol 
the inscriptions (16), 4 judge called Agnigupta (17), a chief of wparréas, in enews 
(20), and a chief of Princes’ Ministers, at Tira (22 and 23). Yaksavatsa of 18, whe ts 
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styled Bhafa and ASvapati, seems to have been another official. Seal 21 looks as 
‘fit came from an officer whose functions were similar to those of ASoka's Dharma- 
mahamdairas (vinaya-sthiti-sthapak-ddhikarana), His jurisdiction was restricted to 
Tirabhukti. The “ chief of the government (adhistha@na) of VaiSali" in 25 may have 
been a sort of City Magistrate. According to Buddhist tradition, the city of VaiSali 
was ruled over by a Magistrate, who was elected by the people. Seal 19, beginning 
with Prayukiaka also may have belonged to some sort of official. 

Of geographical names we find besides the well-known word Tirabhukti (20 and 21) 
the simple Tira, evidently the locality from which the term 7’ irabhukés or“ the district 
of Tira" has been derived (see 22 and 23). The place cannot now be identified. 
UdanakOipa in 24 seems to be the name of another unidentified locality, where a 
committee (parisad) resided, the exact functions of which are not described. VaiSali is 
found on seals 25 to 27, the last, however, being uncertain, The inscription on seal 
30 (3117165 us further west to Benares. The letter, to which it was attached, must 
have been sent by the custodians of the temple of AmratakeSyara, one of the eight 
principal /itgas at Benares according to the Matsya Purana.’ From inquiries 
made both in Calcutta and Benares, 1 find that the temple no longer exists. I feel 
inclined to explain the following seal No. 31 in a similar way. Its inscription | 
translate as “ Narayana, the Lord of the illustrious Visnupada.’’ This looks as 
if the seal came from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps the famous 
shrine at Gaya. If | am right, the seal would prove the existence of this temple 
in the 4th century A.D. 

The most numerous among the seal inscriptions 15 that referring to the ‘ corporation 
or guild (wrgama) of bankers (Sres(/an), traders (sartthavaha), and merchants (tulika), 
No. 2g. It is invariably combined with other seals giving the names of private 
individuals; only in one instance it 15 found together with the seal of the chief of 
Princes’ Ministers. The list of private names is fairly conspicuous, Nos, 42 to 120. 
A great many of them are distinguished as merchants (4u/ika). One person, Hani 
by name, styles himself both दक (76 and 77) and prathama-hultka (99). 
Two persons are called bankers (Sresfhrm, 10g and 110), and one, Dodda by name was 
a sdrtthavaha or trader. Generally two or even more of the seals of private individuals 
are found in combination with each other or with the seal of the guild of bankers, ete., 
of which evidently most of them were members, It looks as if during those days 
something like a modern chamber of commerce existed in Upper India at some big 
trading centre, perhaps at Pataliputra. Unfortunately the number of inscriptions of the 
4th and 5th centuries in Northern India 15 not very large, and we cannot therefore 
expect to meet many of the names of the seals in other epigraphical records. It is, 
however, possible that Matrdasa of No, 92 is identical with the person of the same name 
mentioned in the mutilated Gadhwa inscription of the time of Candragupta II, dated 
in the Gupta year 88 (A.D. 398-9; Fleet, p. 38). However this may be, there 
can be no doubt that most of the persons, to whom the seals belonged, carried on 
business transactions with the royal family of Vaisali. A yery peculiar name is that of 


‘See Matsya Purana, ed. Paicdnana Tarkaratna, Calcite Rafigabasi Press, ह ki ae 
च t. म ङ । ss, Sakibdah 1813, p. 298, 
Adhyaya 181, 28-30. and Autrecht, Cat. Orxoniensis, 42a, 168. Another temple of Amratakedvara now eee 
Ramsa Maura at Ganhati in Assam; No. go m List of Archaeological remains in the province of Anam, 
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seal 55, if | am right in explaining the words Dharmmo-raksatt-raksita as a pto- 
per name, If taken as a sort of benedictory formula, they do not convey any 
sense to me; for what does it mean that ^" Dharma protects a protected person my 
The seal occurs in combination with that of the guild of bankers. traders, and 
merchants, which shows that the person who used it was a member of that guild. On 
a number of seals, however, we find clearly no names but mere benedictory formulas, 
These are given in Nos. 32 to 41. They occur combined with seals of private indivi- 
duals and those of the mercantile guild. Some of those inscriptions contain nothing but 
the simple word mamah ‘adoration’ or wamas-tasmat ‘adoration to him.'' Others 
mean ‘victorious is the Lord,’ while Siva is mentioned as PaSupati in one seal (49) and 
as Ananta on two (32 and 37), combined with his divine consort, called Amba once, 
and NandeSvari in the other inscription, A few seals lastly (121 sgg.) contain nothing 
but a single letter, such as दृद or /a, or bear no inscriptions at all. 

Turning now to the emblems on the seals, the first thing that strikes one is the 
total absence of any distinct symbol of Buddhism, The impression of a pair of 
human feet, which occurs very often (see, €, g., Plate XLI, 21), need not necessarily 
mean a Buddha-pada, but may just as well be taken asa V/suupada, or as the padukas 
of some Jaina tirtharhkara, now a very favourite object of worship in the Jaina 5316. 
tuaries of north-eastern India. What [ explain as an ornamented figure of a wheel 
(see Plate XLI, 20) certainly looks quite different} from the usual Buddhist form of a 
dharmacakra, and, besides, the worship of the wheel never has been a monopoly 
of the Buddhists. The evidence of the emblems on the seals, so far as they have 
any connection with religious worship, together with the names oceurring in the in- 
scriptions and the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged, were followers of the Brah- 
minical creed or Jainas, not Buddhists. The emblems donot exhibit a great variety of 
types. Two human feet (pa@dukas) and a flower pot (4a/asa) are the commonest 
among them; likewise another symbol, for which [ haye chosen the word “ orna- 
mented wheel,” though | am by no means certain in regard to this name, | have not, 
however, been able to think of any other object more like it. Its general shape is 

fillustrated in Plate XLI, Nos. 19, 20, 22, 24, 29, 32, and Plate XLII, go and 50. A dis 
tinct figure of a wheel seen from the front is illustrated in Plate XLII, 39. To the éa/aga 
ahd the wheel often a pair of conches (ईद्ग ६445) is added, a well-known auspicious 
symbol in [ndia, A further uncertamty 15 connected with the central symbol of the seal 
‘shown on Plate XL, 3, which is similar to that of Plate XLII, 48. Both remind one 
of the symbol figured in front of Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription,? which occurs 
also in connection with several other ancient inscriptions where it has generally been 
called ‘an ornamented ¢risa/a.’ | have adopted this description, without, however, 
pretending to have found the true name of the symbol. The symbol, which is added 
to the mercantile guild's seal, has been described by me as a money-chest. This is 
nothing but a guess, to which | was led by the observation that in shape it resembles 





1 Similar expressions are found in the opening of later inscriptions. Thus the inscription of the Vikrama year 
1688 from the Kathautiya gate at Rohtasgarh (Kielhorn, List No, 318) begins with the words Nawnas-faspad 
‘adoration to her 


ॐ 54 Actes du sixiéme Congrés International des Orientalistes, 111, 2, p. 197. 
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the objects held by some of the attendants of Laksmi on the seals of the officials (see 
Plate XL, 11 and 14, and Plate XLII, 46), From their dwarfish, thick-bellied stature 
it seems as if these attendants represent Kubera, the god of riches, and their attitude 
on seal 11 certainly looks as ifthey holda money bag in front, from which they throw 
down coins, The shape of those supposed money bags, closely resembles the 
object figured on the guild's seal, The symbol for sun and moon occurs either alone 
(Plate XL, 6) or in combination with other symbols (Plates XL, 3, and XLI, 1 5). Of 
animal figures we find a bull on Plates XLI, 16, and XLII, 41 ; a boar, probably the boar 
incarnation of Visnu, on Plate XLI, 15; and a lion on the seal of Dhruvasyamini (Plate 
XL, 1). The figure of a man holding down a bull by its horns in Plate XLI, 17, looks like 
an adoption of some classical design. The man seems to have a tail. Could he be 
a Satyr? A flag-staff is the symbol on some seals, like Plate ALI, 26. The shape of 
a veds or altar is illustrated by the pedestal upon which the bull in Plate ALI, 41, 
stands. A curious symbol is the Persian fire-altar represented alone on Plate XL, ©, and 
in combination with a pair of human feet in Plate XLI, 27, It is evidently an adoption 
of the design occurring on the Kusana coins. The figure of /figa with yenT on Plate 
XL, 2, is perhaps the oldest representation of the phallic emblem that has as vet been 
found in India, The seals of officials generally have a figure of Laksmi with elephants 
pouring water over her (see Plate XL, 7, 8,10, 11, and 13). This well-known type, 
which occurs in the oldest sculptures in India, calls for no further remark. But 
it may be mentioned that it is found on the seal of a copper-plate of Dharmaditya, 
whom Dr, Hoernle supposes to be identical with Samudragupta ; this plate turned up 
some time ago in the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal" As regards the atten- 
dants, | have already stated that I believe them to be fhgures of Kubera, throwing down 
coins or pouring them out of round pots (Plate XL, 7 and 8). The combination of 
Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not known to me to occur anywhere else in Indian 
art, and my theory should therefore only be regarded as hypothetical, 

The following descriptive list gives the results of a prolonged study of all the 
seal inscriptions. 1] do not think that many of them have been left undeciphered. 
Where | have left blanks, the letters were either entirely gone or too faint to read, and no 
more than one or two specimens having been found, they could not be used to comple- 
ment each other's defects, as in the case of other seals, where the specimens were 
more numerous. Wherever the facsimile plate shows but faint traces of writing on the seal, 
ye ih errata Fist Poe wari a Dani as in Plate XLI, 27: guravasya, 

; ष्म Specimens to help me, The arrangement 


of the list will, I hope, enable those readers, who do not care for details, to see at 
a glance what the seals contain. As the combination of several seals on aes 7 
clay forms such a striking feature of the collection, I Ihave added न ils त 
inscriptions of those with which it is found combined, the bracketed § gure givin aoe 
number of specimens on which each combination occurs. In the deanna ee aa 
1 have selected the Sanskrit words kalasa, paduka, sankha, trtigla. व dt f 

‘urn, human feet, conch, trident, and pedestal.’ ' + 1 ) and geds for 


————— 
4 See Jndian Antiguary, XX1, 45, | do not know what has 








become of this Plate. It has never been edited. 
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Seals of Dhruvasvamini and Ghatotkacagupta. 
(1) Oval area, single border line, 24"x1]". Seated lion facing right, horizontal line, belaw :— 

(1) Maharajadhiraja-sri-Candragupta- 

(2) patni maharaja-sri- Govrndagupta- 

(3) ताव mahddevi sri-Déru- 

(4) rasvdmini, 

“The great queen, the illustrious Daruvasvdmini, the wife of the Maharajadhiraja,the 
illustrious Candragupia, the mother of the Maharaja, the illustrious Gecinds- 
gupta.” 

See Plate XL, 1.—3 specimens, 2 broken and very indistinct, This is Diruvaderi of 
the inscriptions, the queen of Candragupta 11 (about 380 to 413 A.D.) For the 
change in the name cf Murundadevi and Muruwudasedmini, See Fleet, p..132. 

(2) Oval area, single border line, 14” x ईन 

Sri-Ghafotkacaguplasya. 

“ (Sea/\ of the illustrious Ghafotkhacagupia.” 

See Plate XLI, r4,—1 specimen, Perhaps identical with the Mahdraja Ghatotkaca, 
the father of Candragupta I, (300 A.D.) 


Seals of officials, guilds, corporations, etc. 

(3) Circular area, single border line, diam. 24”. Laksml standing in group'of trees’ with 
elephants pouring water over her. Two dwarfish attendants holding object like money bags, 
Horizontal line, below :— 

Kumaramatyadhikaranasya. 
“ ($ हव) of the Chief of Princes’ Ministers." 
3 Specimens. 
(4) Circular area, single border line, diameter 13". Lakgmi with e'ephants, no attendants. 
Horizontal line, below :— 
(1) Yuvaraja-pidiya-kumara- 
(2) maty-ddhikarana. 
“ His Highness the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers." 
See Plate XL, 10,—28 specimens. 

(5) Sam ) Same inscription as in 4. Circular area, single border line, diam. 27 Lakemi with 
elephants, Her left hand holds the stalk of a six-petalled flower. The two dwarfish attendants 
pour out small objects from round pots. “ 

g specimens, one combined with Sresthi-sdritharaha-kulika-nigama. 

(6) Circular area, indented border line, diam. 2}” ta 2}” (size of specimens varying). Laksml 
with elephants standing on flowers, kneeling male on each side with a knob on his head. Money 
bag in front, from which he throws down small round objects (coins?). T'wo horizontal lines, 
below :— . | 
= 1) Sri-Yuvardja-bhattaraka-paidtya- 

(2) Kumaramaty-adhikaranasya. 

“ (Seal) of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja (and) Bhattaraka, the Chiet of 
Princes’ Ministers.” 

See Plate XL, 11.—12 specimens. 

(7) Same inscription as in 6, but broken and somewhat differently arranged. Only haif of 
seal, 2" diam. Emblems similar to preceding seal, 








५ Dr. Vogel suggests the meaning of “ office ’’ for adhtfarapa ; he also takes Fucurdja-pidiva-tumdrdmatyva 
= 1.11 1 compound, in which the frat member takes the place of the genitive case, and translate. ^ Tke 
minister of His Highness the Yuvaraja (heir-apparent). [ Ed. | 

Pa 
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(8) Circular area, single border line, diam. 2", Laksmi with elephants, no attendants, Two 
horizontal lines, below :— 
(1) Sri-para[mabhattaraka]-padiya-ku- 
(2) maramaty-ddhikarana, 
1 His Highness, the illustrious Paramabhatt3raka, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers.” 
1 specimen, 

(9) Circular area, single border line, diam. 24", Laksmi with elephants. Her left hand 
ho'ds a flower. Two attendants with money bags. Three horizontal lines. Inscription indis- 
tinet, but probably identical with No. 4. 

1 Specimen, 

(19) 27 specimens showing only indistinct traces of Laksmi with elephants and belonging to 
the types of Nos. 3 to g, but broken. Inscriptions illegible. | 
. (11) (Cireular area, diam, 2", Laksmi with elephants, Two money bags, no attendants. 
From mouth of bags pours forth a line of smal! dots (indistinct), Horizontal line, below = 

(1) Yuvaraja-bhattdraka-padiya- . , 
(2) k-adhikaranasya. 
“ (Seal) of His Highness the Yuvaraja (and) Bhatt3raka, the chief of 1% 


: @ + = च> 
1 specimen. 


(12) Circular area, indented border line, diam. 2”. Kalaga with fri to right and 5 
left. Two horizontal lines, below :-— 01 
(1) Yuvardja-bhattaraka- 
(2) padiya-bal-adhi- 
(3) katanasya, 
" (Seal) of His Highness the Yuvaraja ( 
see Plate XL, 5. 1 specimen, 
part of the legend, 
^ (13) Circular area, diam 13”, Laksmi with elephants, 
wo attendants pouring out indistinct object from round pots 
one large, below ;-~ cae 
[Sri }-raua-bha ndagar-adhikaranasya, 
५ थु of the illustrious chief of the treasury of the war oTice (2). 
See ce AL, 7. 3 Specime ns. A-mdird of letter श्वं in shape of curve at right-hand 
tom. ‘The first words of the legend are doubtful. nay | 
(14) Broken seal 14" x 197”, Sta = 
Small and large horizontal lines, below -— 
+ [Da] ndapas-adhikarana[sya]. 
“ (Seal) of the Chief of Police.” 
I specimen. A-mdtrd of $4 in sha ahaa ight-h 
letter. ‘ape of curve added to right-hand side of bottom of 
(15) Same inscription occurs | 
: probably on er ‘ , 
standing figure, and eight-rayed star ; 1" 2 i. another broken fragment, showing lower half of 
॥ specimen, हि 


(16) Pointed oval, single border ]; + 
| Tuer line, 1 “ |)" vm hots ‘ बमत + : 
lines, below: ~ i > 1", Symbols of sun and moon. ‘Two horizontal 


and) Bhattaraka, the chief of Military forces.” 
The word sri to right of éalaga may also be taken as 


Holds stalk of flower in left hand. 
Horizontal lines, one small and 


nding figure holding staff in Jeft hand, head broken. 


(4) 21213 [गतान तच 
(2) 7० - [शवं arasya, 


ot ‘SS i) ५ f १ i = 
| Sea!) of F "वा, the great chamberlain and Taravara (?)," 


see Plate XL.6 1 ५ 
= नन । 1 ऽ [सा ह). 1 वि may sae On त ज त 
oficials mentioned in copper-plates, (ETRY BS SAY OO YES of artha, a class of 


{| 
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(17) Oval area, 13" x 9°. Humped bull couchant. Horizontal line, below :— 
Mahddandandyaka-Aguigupiasya. 
“ (Seal) of the Judge Aguigupta.” 
See Plate XLI, 16, 1 specimen. From separate find-place, 
(18) Oval area, 14° x 7”. Boar, fav4ha on each side, above symbols of sun and moon. 
Below :— 
Bhat-asvapati-Vaksavatsasya (7), 
“ (Seaf) of the Lord, the Afvapats Yatsavatse (7. 
See Plate XLI, 15. «specimen. From separate find-place. Legend doubtful. Note 
later form of sa in Faésa- 
(19) Oval area, 1” x इ Man with tail (?) holding down bull by its horns. Below ;— 


See Plate XLI, 17. 1 specimen, From separate find-place. The inscription is very 
faint. /Praywktaka may be a title of officials like the similar term Mtntyukiaka 
occurring in copper-plates. 

(20) Circular area, single border line, diam. 2}”, 

Laksmi with elephants. Her left hand holds stalk of eight-petalled flower. Two 
dwarfs pour out small objects represented by dots from round pots, Small and 
large horizontal lines ; below :— 

^ Tirabhukty-uparik-adhikaranasya. 

+" (Seal) of Chief of Uparrkas of Tirabhukti (the district of Tira). 

See Plate XL, 5. 2specimens. (047 ६व means a class of officials, whose exact func- 
tions are not known. 

(21) Circular area, single border line, diam. 24", Laksmi with elephants. Her left hand 
holds Hower. Two dwarfs, holding money bags in front. Horizontal line; below :— 

+ |) Tirabhuktan Vinaya-sthiti-sthapa[k]-a- 

(2) dhikarana[sya]. 

“ (Seal) of the chief of (?) = = = . =» = in Tirabhukti.” 

See Plate XL, 13. © specimen. The term Mruaya-stditt-sthapaka may denote a 
class of officials entrusted with the superintendence of the moral conduct of the 
people, like Asoka’s Dharma-mahadmdatas. 

(22) Circular area, diam. 2" Laksmi with elephants, Her left hand holds stalk of seyen- 
petalled flower. Two dwarfs, half kneeling, throwing down coins (? round dots); top of head 
with knot. Horizontal line, below ~ 

 Tira-kumaramaty-adhikarana[sya]. 

“ (Seal) of the Chief of Princes’ Ministers at Tira.” 

6 specimens, 

(23) Same inscription, but indistinct. Attendants represented standing or in profile. They 
pour out small objects from a pot, and on one specimen isa large flower between central 
figure of Laksmi and each of them. 


2 specimens. 
(24) Circular area, diam. 19°. Human figure seated in Indian fashion, Raised left hand 


holds branch of tree (?); right hand over knee holds indistinct object. Two horizontal Jines, 
below :— 
Udanakipe pari[sadal] 
"^ (Seal) of the Committee (paficdyat) at Udanakdpa (?)” 
See Plate XL, 12. 3 specimens, two very indistinct. 
(25) Cirewlar area, single border line, diam. 1°. Hemispherical object, perhaps money- 
chest, Smal! and Jarge horizontal lines, ends turned upwards; below :— 
| [ V Jaisaly-adhisthan-adhikaran ti 
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" The chief of the Government of Vaiéali (City Magistrate 7)" 
2 specimens, combined with indistinct seal, perhaps Prakdsanandi; adhisthina 
‘government’ in Rudradiman’s inscription, £p. जव. VIII, p. 46, note 7. 
(26) Circular area, singlé border line, diam, 13". Female standing in flower group, two 
attendants, Two horizontal lines, below :— । 
(1) [Vai] salyim-araprakrti-[ku]- 
(2) tumbina[m*], 
“ (Seal) of the howgeholdersof .... , , at Vaisali,” 
See Plate XL, 4. i specimen. Legend doubtful. 
(27) Oval area, 13" x 14”. Wheel with symbols for sun and moon. Two horizontal lines, 
ends turned upwards; below :— 


[Vat] sala-visay-a 
१४ 


॥ मः ड ¢ + of the district of Vaisali [२]'' 
See Plate XLII, 49. 1 specimen. Legend exceedingly doubtful. 
(28) Circular area, single border line, diam, 17, Hemispherical object, probably money-chest. 
Three havizontal lines, below :— 
Sresthi-kulika nigama. 
“The corporation of bankers (and) merchants,” 
3 Specimens, combined with broken and illegible seals. 


(29 2 a area, single border lines, diam. ^. Hemispherical object, perhaps money-chest, 
with lid tm top. Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards, below :— 
(1) Sresthi-sartthavaha-kuli- 
\2) ka-nigama (or sometimes nigamai. 
^" The corporation of bankers, traders (and) merchants." 
See Plate ALI 19, 23, 29, 32, and Plate ALU, 39, 40, and 46. 274 specimens. 
Combined with :-— 
Yuvaraja-padiya-kumaramaty-adhikarana (1); Jayaty-Ananto Bhagavan S-Ambalh 
(4) ५ | 
सप Bhagavatah (३), Nama[h*] Paéupateh (5). 


< ५1, Namas-tasmai (4). Ajapala (16). 
firyyanand) (6). Bhavasena (5). 7 


: ‘ Bhavasena and Nagasifha {1}. Dharmmo- 

raksati-rakgita (4). Ghosa (4), Ghosidhyasya (5). Same and another broken 

seal(1). ‘Gomisvami (37). Gomikaputtrasya and another illegible seal (2). Gonda 

ध Harigupta and Varahasya (7), léinadasasya (75). Keéava-dattasya and Go- or 
0 (2). 


६ Laksmana 31. Matrdasa (38). Ditto and Satyagrita 1). Matrdasa 
ane Namas-tasmat (1). Nagasinha (3). PrakAsanandi (3). Svamikasya (4). la 
(15). Broken and illegible seals (20). | 


Seals of Temples and seals with religious legends. 


(39) Pointed oval, single border line, 2 


+" १ "I iz and ह id a; 
Amratakesyara. 
See Plate XL, 3. 1-specimen ivan 
8, Pecimen. The I it r & = 4s ne f Wee j 
न्प Ben 146 व Amrdtaxesvara was one of the eight guAya 


(3४) 0 ares; see above, page २54. 
; 3t) Oval area, 2)” x 19”. Ornamental trésiela. 
aakka and symbol for sun - ६ 


belo i to left symbol for moon eh ng seven lots, 
|| क न्क 


and ornamental wheel, Horizontat line, 


(1) Sri-Vispupada-syami-Na- 
(2) raya[ na] 


“ Nardyaga, the Lord of the illustrious Visnupada (२), 
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See Plate XL, 3.. 1 specimen. Perhaps.a seal of the temple of Visnupada at Gaya ; 
see above, page 104. 

(32) Pointed oval, single border line, 14" = 1°. Ornamental wheel on vedi. Two fanthas 
with flowers. Horizontal line, ends turned up, below :— 

(1) Jayaty-Ananto Bhagavan 

(2) S-Ambah, 

Victorious is the Lord Ananta (Siva) with Amba (Darga). 

see Plate XLI, 32. 4 specimens combined with :— 

Sresthi-sirtthavaha-kulika-nigama. 
(33) Pointed oval, single border line, 14" =» 1°. Turban (cida). Small and large [का 
zontal line, below :— 

[1] Bhagavata ‘ Victorious is the Lord.” 

4 specimens, combined with Kulika-Nagadattasya (2) Kulika-Varmmasya (1), broken 
seal (1). There are large horizontal mdtrds over the letters fa, dha and va and 
the alphabet resembles that of the inscription of Candra[gupta I, 2] on the Iron 
Pillar at Meherauli. Sha is written हि or ठा , and va ह , 

(34) Same inscription. Pointed oval, 14” = 5". Ornamental wheel, two faaihas, hoti- 
zontal line. । 

I specimen. 

(35) Pointed oval, single border line, इ" x 1%, Ornamented frisd/a, two sankias. Small 
and large horizontal line, below :— 

Jitam Bhagavatah “ Victorious is the Lord,” 

2 specimens, 

(36) Same inscription in two lines. Rectangular area, 1” x 4”, Ornamental wheel, Hori- 
zontal line, ends turned upwards. 

See Plate XLII, 50: 3 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama. 

(37) Circular area, diam. 2". Shield (£) on veal, two fantAéas. Small and large horizontal 
line, below :— 

(1) [Jitam Bha]gavato-nantasya Namde- 

(2) [sva]rl-vara-svamina[h* ]. 

^ Victorious is the Lord Ananta (Siva), the chosen husband of Nandesvari (Durg@)." 

I specimen, Letters very faint and reading doubtful. Nanda occurs as a name of 
Durga. 

(38) Pointed oval, rf" x 4°. Ornamental wheel, Small and large horizontal line, below :— 

Nama[h*],"‘ Adoration.” 

2 specimens, one combined with Kulika-Salibhadrasya, 

(39) Oval, single border line, 1" x 2", Inside :— ६ 

Nama[h*] Pasupate[h] “ Adoration to Pasupati (Siva).” 

6 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama (5) and with Kulika- 
Nagadattasya (1). 

(40) Pointed oval, ई“ x4". Ornamented wheel. ‘Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards, 
below — | | 

Namas-tasmai “ Adoration to Him." 

See Plate XLII, 40. 7 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama 
(4) ; Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulik-Omabhatta (1). 

‘4r) Same inscription. Pointed oval, indented border line, 1" x7", Front view of wheel, 
twa sgankhas. Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards. 

See Plate XLII, 39. 2 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama 
and Mitrdisa (1) ; Kulika-Nagadattasya (1). 
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Seals of private individuals. 
(42) [Ai}katanika [sya], 
Pointed oval, 14°x1}". Ornamented frif@/a, two lines. 3 specimens. See 
Plate ALI, 48. 
(43) Ajapala. ह, = 
Pointed oval,- पत border line, 14" > ३५. Ornamented wheel, two lines.’ Sce 
Plate ALI, 19. 17 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, ete,, on 16, 
(44) Aryya bhatta (? र v | 
Pointed oval, 19 5", Ornamented /rifa@/z, two lines. 1 specimen combined with 
Prathama-kulik-Ograsiphasya and Vadasya. 
(45) Aryyanandi. / 
Pointed oval, [दै 7". Ornamented wheel, two fankhas, small and large line. 
see Plate XLI, 20, 27 specimens combined with -— 
Sresthi-sirtthavaha, ete, (0) ; Kutika-Gauridasasya (4) ; Kulika-Gondasya (3) ; 
Kulika-Krsnadattasya (2); Kulika-Salibhadrasya (4); Prathama-Kulika,,.... 
(1) ; Stesthi-Sridasasya (2). | 
(46) Arya-Rusideva (read Rsi-deva), ah 
Pointed oval, indented border, 14" > 2", Two Paduhas, two lines, ends turned up. 
I specimen, combined with hwulika-Harisya. 
(47) Bappacandra, 
Pointed oval, indented border, 1" x 4", 
1 specimen combined with Bhavasena. 
(48) Barggah. 
Circular area, single, border line, diam. ३५. 
lines. 1 specimen, 
(49) Bhavaddsa, 
Pointed oval, 14" > 12". Ornamented wheel, two lines. 
2 specimens, combined with Kulik-Omabhatta 
'§0) Bhavasena. 
(a) Pointed oval, single border line, 14° x 1. 
turned upwards. See Plate ALI, 2t. 
6} Pointed oval, indented border, 14" x १५. 
looks almost like ga. 


35 (य Combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha “ste. (5); Bappacandra (1) ; 
व AGH 4 (1) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (8) ; ditto Se 

“agasinia (2) ¡ Kulika-Omabhatta and Nagasinha (3) ; Nagasiaha and & seth 

ba Sartthavaha, etc. (1) ; Sartthavaha-Dodda (3) समः 

(51) Brahmapéalitasya. + ४ 


\@) Pointed oval, 1h" xi". 


Front view of wheel, two 40440, two 


ends turned upwards. 
\t) and Kulika-Salibhadrasya (1). 


Shield, small and large lines, ends 


Two padukas, two lines. Letter Bha 


Ornamented wheel, three 
ae we turned upwards. See Plate ALI, 55. 
0} Pointed oval, single border line. 1* 3. ५* c 
थु : hae! gee (1, See emblem as (व) with two saashey 
(£) Pointed ayal, single border line. rt" 4" 
6 specimens, combined with Kulj 
kulitsa-Harih 1) 
52} (1) Brahmaraksi, 
(2) Tasya. 


lines, ends of upper and lower 


Two padukas, two lines. 


ka-Harisya (1) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (1) ; Prathama- 


i 


Pointed oval, 1* x ३५. 


| Three dun e = 
(53) Butta,. (damaged), # ef, one line, 


= specimen, 
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Pointed oval, indented border, 14“ ॐ ३१, Ornamented wheel, two fankhas, one line. 
1 specimen combined with......candral). 
(54) Cakradasa. 
Pointed oval, 14" = ^. Six-rayed star, two lines, 2 specimens, 
(§5) Dharmmo-raksati-rak-ita (proper name ?). 
(a) Pointed oval, single border line, 1° x2". Ornamented wheel, six-petalled flower 
on each side, and small ornamented wheel in each corner. Inscription in one 
line. See Plate XLI, 22. 
(4) Pointed oval, 1” x ¶ ^. Ornamented wheel with two faabhas, small and large line. 
Inscription in two lines, 
6 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, i ) 
(56) Ghosa. 
Pointed oval, single border line, 13" x व“, Twelve-rayed star, two lines, ends turned 
upwards. See Plate XLI, 23. 
5 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (4). 
(57) Ghosadhyasya, 
(@) Pointed oval, single border line, 1}"x 2", Ornamented wheel, small and large line. 
(4) Slightly different as regards wheel and horizontal lines. O-mafra over left hand 
partof ghw not, as usual, over central part, See Plate XLI, 24. 
10 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc, (6) ; Kulika-Umapalita (2). 
(§8) Go—lor Se—). Broken seal, head of cow with two padudes between horns, two lines 
with ends turned upwards 
2 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc., and Kegavadattasya, 
(§9) (1) Gomika [putrasya Sresthi]—(2) Kulotasya “ Seaf) of the banker (Sef) 2 
the son of Gomika.”” (See 88, Kulotasya.) 
Pointed oval, indented border, 2*x 14". Ornamented wheel, two Sa#éhas, small and 
large line with turned ends. 
2 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. 
(60) Gomisvami. 
Pointed oval, 14" x 4". Two padwéas, two lines. See Plate XLI, 25. Right-hand 
line of 0 expressed by curve attached to bottom of letter. 
42 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, ete. oy Kulika-varggasya [1) ; 
Kulika-Ograsena (1); Prathama-kulik-Ograsifihasya ( 
(61) Gomundaka. 
Pointed oval, indented border, 14" = ३, Flag-staff in Aa/afa, two lines with turned ends. 
See Plate XLI, 36. 
4 specimens, combined with Kulik-Omabhatta (1). 
(02) Gonda (ef, Kulika-Gondasya, No. 75). 
Pointed oval, indented border, 14° x 3°. Two pdauéas, two lines with turned ends. 
2 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc, (1) and kulotasya (1). 
(63) [Gu]ravasya.* 
Pointed oval, single border line, 13" अव" Fire-altar and two pdduéas, two lines. 
See Plate XLI, 27. 
4 specimens, combined with Kulika-Krsnadattasya 
(04) [Ha]ridasa. {?) 
Rectangular area, 1° x 4". Ornamented wheel, small and large line. 1 specimen. 
(65) Harigupta. 
Pointed oval, indented border, 14°* 1". Ornamented wheel, two lines with turned 
ends, See Plate XLI, 29 
7 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha. ete, and Varahasva ९/ 


9 For this name see + Ant., ATV, p. 149 
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(09) léanadasasya. 

(च) Pointed oval, single border line, 1“ > 42". Two padwéas, small and large line. 

| See ‘Plate XLI, 30. 

(6) Similar type, indented border, 1" x }", padukas very clumsy, 

(¢) Long oval, 13“ > {+ Inscription in line with longer side, small padwkas im 

left-hand corner, See Plate XLI, 31. 

Ito specimens. Combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (75) ; Kulika-Dhanasya (3) ; 
Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (6); Kolika-Sukhita (1); Kulik- 
Omabhatta (प) ; Prathama-Kulika-Harih (13); Broken and illegible seal (1) 

(67) Jayadeva. , 
Oval area, "x3". Two paduéas, two lines with turned ends. 
I specimen combined with Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 

(68) Keégavadattasya. 

(a) pointed oval, $" > ३, Ornamented wheel, two sa@rkias, small and large line. 
Inscription in two lines, 

(6) Similar type but larger (1}” x #"), and inscription in one line of writing. 

3 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, ete,, and Go-(or So-) (2) ; RKulika- 

‘Nagadattasya (1). 
(69) Kesavasya. 
Pointed oval, upper part broken, diam. }". 1 specimen combined with Matrvarmanah 
and two broken seals with tree as emblem. 
(70) Kulika-............ (proper name indistinet), 
Circular area, diam. 1". A'a/asa, two lines with turned ends, two वन हव 
I specimen combined with Brahmaraksitasya, 
(71) (1) Kulika-~-Bhagadatta-(2) sya. 

Circular area, single border line, diam, ^. 
चापं up ends. 

3 Specimens combined with /z. 

(72) Kulika-Dhanasya. 
Circular area, diam, 1”, Aalasa, two sankhas, two 
4 specimens combined with Isanadasasya 
(73) Kulika-Dhanasya. 

Circular area, single border line, diam, 1”, 
१८47, two lines. 

9 specimens, combined with Bhavasena (8). 

(74) Kulika-~Gauridasasya. 

(2) Circular area, indented border, diam, 11”, 
one line. Below inscription two indented lines, points inward, 

(0) sine. single border line, diam, 7", 4 a/asa with three flowers, two lines 
with turned up ends, See Plate XL| 28. Right-hand matré of an ; of 
curve attached to bottom of SBE # Matra of au in shape © 

7 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi (4) ; 

(75) Kulika-Gondasya (द Gonda, above No, 62), 


care rh रः border Tine, तोम. Hi". Kalata with six small leaves, two 

Oto catia ines with torned up ends, See Plate XLI, 93, Rightaay पण 

of ० consisting of curve attached to bottom of letter sil a 

4 Specimens, combined with Aryyanandi ( ); alone (11 : 

(76) Kulika-Harib. (See No, 99) 3) ; alone (1), 
Circular area, single border line, diam, 1° ~ (त 

turned ends. See Plate XLII, a ee Sankhas, two lines with 


Aalata with two branches, two lines with 


lines with turned up ends. 
(3) ; broken:seal (rj, 


Aalafa with three flower Stalks, two 


‘alasa with five flowers, two sankacs, 


Naga-sinha (2) ; illegible seal (1), 
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11 specimens, combined with Bhavasena (1); Naga-sinhah (ro). 
(77) Kalika-Harisya, (See No. 99.) 
Circular area, diam. 14". सवक with two saxéhas, two lines with turned ends. 
See Plate XLII, 36. 
13 specimens, combined with Arya-Resideva (1); Erahmapilitasya (1) ; [sanadasasya 
(2); Prakisanandi (5); Prak&sanandina[h*] (2); Namas-tasmai (2). | 
(78) Kulika-Krsnadattasva. 
(च) Circular area, lined border, diam. 1". Aadafa, two saathas, two lines with turned 
ends. 
(3) Circular area, single border line, diam, 3”. Small 4a/aia with two branches, two 
Sankhas, short and long line. See Plate XII, 27. 
(£) Very similar to (4), bot indented border, diam. २५. 
8 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi (2) ; Guravasya (4); Matrdasa (1); 
Satyasrita (1), 
(79) Kulika-Nagadattasya. 
(#) Pointed oval, 1‡* by }". Aa/afa with flower and two branches, small and large 


(4) Circular area, diam. 14". Aa/asa with two branches, two lines with turned ends. 
(¢) Circular area, diam. 1". Aa/asa, two santhas, two lines with tarned ends. 
(#) Circular area, diam. 14". Aa/afa with flower and two branches, two small objects 
like flowers, small and large line, 
§ specimens, combined with Jitarh Bhagavaté (1) ; Nama[h*] Pasupate[h] (1); 
Namas-tasmai (1) ;- Kesavadattasya (1); broken seal (1), 
(80) Kulika-Nandasya, 
Circular area, diam. 1”. Aalaia, two faakhas, small and large line. 
7 specimens, all on one lump of clay, more or less damaged, 
(81) Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 
\@) Circalar area, lined border, diam. ई Aalasa, two faathas, small and large line. 
See Plate XLII, 43. 
(4) Circular area, double lined border, diam. 1°. Aa/esa with three flowers, two 
fankhas, two lines with turned ends, 
(८) Circular area, single border line, diam. 1", Aa/asa@ with flower and two branches, 
two feathas, two lines with turned ends. See Plate XLII, 34. 
(¢) Circular area, lined border, diam. ई“, A a/asa, two saakhas, small and large line, 
Inscription in two lines. See Plate XLI, 20, 
(¢) Circular area, lined border, diam, 1°. Aa/esa with two branches, no santhas, two 
lines. 
In (a), (6) and (c) Sais written cursive, with the d-mdira expressed by a curve at 
bottom. 
29 specimens, combined with Nama (1); Aryyanandi (4) ; Bhavadasa (1): Bhavasena, 
(8); Bhavasena and Nagasinha (2); Brahmapilitasya (1); | Sinadasasya (6) ; 
Jayadeva (1) ; Nagasinha (2) ; Prakasanandinah (2); Prakdsanandisya (1). 
(82) Kalika-Sukhitah. 
(a) Circular area, diam. 1". Aafasa with two branches, two lines with turned ends. 
(4) Circular area, iadented border, diam. 13", Same emblem as (2). See Plate 
XLII, 35. 
8 specimens, combined with Isanadasasya (1); Matrdasa (7), 
(83) Kulika-Umap/[alita] |?) 
Circular area, diam. 1". Aalasa with two branches, two ६८१६९; small and large 


line. 
0 2 
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3 Specimens, combined with Ghosadhyasva (2) ; broken seal (1). 
(४4) Kulika Varggasya, 
Circular area, diam, 1", A a/asa with two branches, two lines with turned! up ends. 
0 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi (3); Gomisvami (1) ; la (3). 
(85) [KuJlika-Varmma[ sya]. 
Pointed oval, 14° by 1”. 
line. 
1 specimen, combined with Jitam Bhagavata, 
(86) Kulik-Ograsena ("the A’n/i te Ugrasena "") 
Circular area, lined border, diam. 7”. A’alaga with small fl 
1 specimen, combined with Gomisvami. 
(87) Kulik-Omabhatta (“ the An/fha Umabhatta "), 
\@) Circular area, single border line, diam, 1”. 
lines. See Plate XLI, 21. 
(4) Circular area, double border line, diam. 1”, 
line. See Plate XLI, 30. 
(¢) Similar emblems, single border line, diam ^. 
(@) Circular area, single border line, diam. 1”, 
ends turned upwards, 


(e) Circular area, diam, te Small तवदव with flower, two lines. 


21 specimens, combined with Namas-tasmai ‘t); Bhavadadsa (1); Bhavasena and 
Nagasifha (3); Gomundaka 1) ; isdnadasasya (9); Nagasinha (2; ; broken seal 
(2); alone (2). | 
(88) Kulotasya (२). See No, 50. 
Pointed oval, indented border, 147 by 2”, 
I specimen, combined with Gonda. 
(89) Laksmana (२). 
Pointed oval, 1“ by 4". Indistinct object, like fire-altar. 
I specimen, combined with Stesthi-sartthavaha, etc. 
(99) Lavanasya [२], 
व) ४, 1 between Kocua'of bull's head, two lines, 
I specimen, alone. 4 
(91] Lo + (broken), 
Pointed oval, lined border, 14" by इ, 
lines. 
1 specimen, alone, 
(92) 11311353. 
। |¢ 1 al oO , b i a 
५ न्भ eae 14 yi. Two Padnkas over trd?, See Plate XLII, 
A ) FP i 1 al i: ed ba ie क 
(¢ gato, lin tder, 1 by 4". Two pPddubas two lines with ends turned 
50 specimens, Combined with Namas-tasmai and Sresthi-sartthavah 1 
"कदो, etc. (38); same and Satyaérita (1) KulikaeKre oe R bat 
(1); Kulika Sukhitah (7): alone (2) < ++ rsnadattasya 
193) Matrvarmanah |? very tncertain). 
Pointed oval, 1“ by 3", Faint traces of tree, 
(94) प मकः Kesavasya and two broken seals having trees as emb'em, 
(च) Pointed oval, dots, indented line between two 
longer side 14” by 3". Sap [> 


Aala!2 with two branches and three flowers, small and large 


owers, small! and large line. 


Kalaia with flower, two santhas, two 


Kalaia, two sankhas, small and large 


Kalaia, no sankhas, two lines with 


Two pddukas, two lines, 


Ornamented wheel on vedi, two santhas, two 


horizontal line 


plain lines, inscription in line with 
fates ALI, 28, and XLII. 48. 
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(4) Pointed oval, double lined border, outer line indented, 1" > 4. Two pdintas, two 
lines with ends turned upwards. See Plates ALI. 21, and XLII, 34, 37, and 45. 
27 specimens. Combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, ete. (3); same and Bhavasena 
(1); Bhavasena and Kulika-Salibhadrasya (2); Kulika»Gauridasasya (2); 
Kulika-Harih (10); Kulika-Salibhadrasya (2); Kulik-Omabhatta (2); 
Sartthavaha-Dodda (4); Sresthi-Sasthidatta (1). 
(95) (1) Narayanadattah (2) visa 
Pointed oval, 14°14". Humped bull standing on vedi, See Plate XLII, 41- 
3 specimens, alone. I have failed to understand the last word of inscription. 
(96) Prakasanandli. 
Pointed oval, 1° x4". Rays within double lined border, inscription follows longer 
side, See Plate XLII, 36 and 42. 
1§ specimens, combined with Vaisaly-adhisthan-adhikarana (2) ; Sresthi-sartthavaha, 
ete. (3); Kulika-Harisya (5); Prathama-Kulika-Harih (2); Sresthi-Sri- 
dasasya (1); broken seals (2). 
(97) Prakasanandinafh `] 
Similar to g6, but with larger border, 1{" x }". See Plate XLII, 43. 
9 specimens, combined with Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (2); Pratha- 
ma=Kulika-Harih (5). 
(98) Praka&sanandisva. 
Similar to 96 and 97, raised margin, 14" x 7°. 
1 specimen combined with Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 
(99) (1) Prathama-Kulika. (2) Harih, (See Nos. 76 and 77.) 
Circular area, indented border, diameter द. Aa/asa,small rays (straight lines) near 
top and bottom, two horizontal lines, with ends turned upwards. 
23 specimens. Combined with Brahmapalitasya (1) ; lsanadasasya (13); Prakasa- 
nandi (2) ; Prakasanandinah (ड) ; broken seal (i); alone (1), 
(109) Prathama-Kulik-Ograsifhasya [“(Sea/) of principal Aw/tta Ugrasifha '"], 
(a) Circular area, double lined border, diameter 14°, Aa/asa with two branches, small 
and large horizontal line. See Plate ALI, 25. 
(6) Circular area, diameter 1”. Aa/asa with two branches, two 5496479, two lines. 
Inscription arranged in two lines of writing. 
4 specimens, combined with Aryyabhatta and Vadasya (1) and with Gomisvami (3), 
(101) & > ४1553. 
Pointed oval, indented border, 14" x14". Persian fire-altar. See Plate XL, 9. 
1 specimen, alone. From different find-spot. 
(152) Ravidattasvami (very uncertain)- 
Pointed oval, lined border, 13" द + Ornamented wheel, small and large lines. 
1 specimen, alone, 
(103) Rudracandra. 
Pointed oval, lined border, 14" 9". Humped bull lying on vedi, 
2 specimens on one piece of clay, 
(104) Sal?) ka (P).csierens (not legible). 
Oval 14“ > ^. Aw@iasa with two branches, thick horizontal line. 
1 specimen, combined with.....-......Kuoda- 
(tos) Sartthavaha-Dodda. 
Circular area, lined border, diam. 1". A@/afa on vedi, two sangéas with arrows or 
rays, two horizontal lines. See Plate XLH, 45. 
8 specimens, combined with Bhavasena (3) ; Nagasinha (4); broken seal | ३). 
(106) Satydéri[ta] (?) 
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Pointed oval, 1" ॐ ^. Ornamented wheel, two lines with ends turned upwards. 
2 specimens, combined with Kulika-Krsnadattasya (1), and with Sresthi-sirtthavaha 
ete, and M4itrdasa. (1). 
(107) [Sjauvaronam{i*]trasya [ ? very uncertain). 
Pointed oval, 14" 14". Aa/asa with two branches, two satkhas, short and long 
line, ends turned upwards. 
1 specimen, alone, 
(108): Sivalasya (?) 
Pointed oval, 17 =x ^, Ornamented frifa/a, two lines. 
1 specimen, alone. 
(109) Sresthi-Sas[th]i data]. 
Circular area, lined border, diameter 14". A‘a/asa with six-petalled flower, two lines, 
ends turned upwards. 
I specimen, combined with Nagasinha, 
(119) Sresthi-Sridasasya, 
Circular area, indented border, diameter 1". Aa/asa with two branches, short and 
long line. See Plate XLII, 42. 
3 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi (2) ; Prakd@ganandi (1), 
(111) Sri-devasva[minah] [र uncertain), 
Pointed oval, lined border, 2}"x 12”. Shield (?) on ved, two horizontal lines. 
1 specimen, alone, | 
(112) Sviamikasya (? uncertain), 
(च) Pointed oval, lined border, 14" x1", Otnamented wheel, two sankhas, single line. 
(4) Pointed oval, indented border, “> ३, Two padutas (clumsy), two lines with 
ends turned upwards. | 
९ specimens, combined with Sre;thi-sartthavaha, etc, (4) ; alone (1), 
(113) Vadasya (?). 
Pointed oval, 1x 2", Two paduas, two lines with ends turned upwards 
t specimen combined with Aryyabhatta and Prathamakulik-Oorasighacea 
(114) Varahadattab. लन 
Pointed oval, ti" * 4", Ornamented wheel, single line. 
॥ specimen, combined with illegible seal, 
(115) Varahasya. 
Pointed oval, lined border, 14"x11", Ornamented whee » Hnes, 
॥ 0: ह = ५0वा ed wheel. । lin 
upwards. See Plate XLI, 20. ०१ ॥ ~ 
7 specimens, combined with Sresthi- sartthavah and Harigu 
(1 ५6) प ana, 217. and arigupta, 
Oblong area, blunt edges, no emblem, 1 १५८३५ 
I specimen, alone, 
(117) Vasudatta, 
Pointed Ov al, 14" x1", T pa & two it = 
ee i oS wo padukas, wo lines with ends turned upwards. In- 
POON reversed on two specimens, thus: See FI XLII 4 
( 4 specimens, alone, bec ae १.९५. 
("18) Vasudevasya (?). 
Oval area, 1"x 4", Bull couchant, 
1 specimen, alone, 
(110) Visnuvarmma ( very indistinct), 


Small oval area 1" ॐ १९. व भवः 
(28) Visvaropa, = ` 3 Specim ne, 


See Plate ALI, rs. 


Puinted oval, 11° x i". Two padukas, short and long line. 1 specimen alone 
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Seals with single letters, no inscriptions, broken or illegible seals. 
(131) Smoothed surface, 1३“ > 14", no border. Letter 4@ impressed, See Plate XLII, §2. 
I specimen. 
(122) Letter (क in ‘oval centre, surrounded by rays, 
(a) 14” > }", indented border line. 
(6) 14“ x ˆ, plain border line. See Plate ALII, 46. 
23 Specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (18); Kulika-Bhagadat- 
tasya (3); Kulika-Varggasya (२), 
(133) Rongh surface with letters xa and ja stamped on it, 19% 1". t specimen. 
(t24) Similar piece of clay, three letters, not deciphered, seemingly meaningless. See Plate 
XLII, 51. 1 specimen, 
(125) Oval area, "x4". Animal figure en face, wheel to right. Small horizontal line, 
below indistinct traces of letters, See Plate XLII, 44. 1 specimen. From different find-place. 
(126) Oval area, 13% ^. Perpendicular line with two squares above and five loops on left 
side, ending into irregular curve. No inscription. See Plate XLII, 53. 1 specimen. From 
different find-place. 
(127) Oval area, 7x4". Spade-like object, reversed triangle in centre, top ends into 
dotted lines; small flag attached to lower right side of handle of spade and circle on left side. No 
inscription, See Plate XLII, 54, 1 specimen, from different find-place. 


(1:38) | २०१००१० + kunda. 
Pointed oval, 14" i". Ornamented wheel, two fankAas, short and long line. 
1 specimen, combined with Sa'(?) ka (२). .,,,,,,.,,. 

(220) seesceseocss mina[ bh]. 


Pointed oval, 14° = 3". Ejight-rayed star over Persian fire-altar. 
1 specimen, combined with Kulika-Nagadattasya. 


(130) ... lakapata (| 
Circular area, diam. 7". Aaiafa with two branches, two lines with ends turned 


upwards. 
4 Specimens. 
(131) . . chanda dhruna markkatani.........(?) 
Oval area, 14°x1". Female standing “between trees, Margins gone, See Plate 
XLII, 56 


I-specimen, combined with next seal. 
(E59) =+ SYR: 
Oval area, lined border, 1° x14". Flag-staff, two lines with turned up ends, 
i specimen, combined with No, 131. 
(133) ,** candra, 
Pointed oval, lined border, ह" > ई. Ornamented wheel, short and long line, 
1 specimen, combined with Butta .........0 
(134) Oblong area, damaged, about 2§"x14", Two padukas over crescent resting on 
round object. Faint traces of two lines of writing. 1 specimen, 
(135) Pointed oval, 1३“ अ 147 Ornamented frifd/a, traces of fadthas and crescent. 
Faint traces of inscription, 1 specimen. 
(136) Circular area, diam. #". Bull couchant, faint traces of inscription. 1 specimen. 
(137) 2 seals with tree as emblem combined with KeSavasya and matrvarmmanah. 
(138) 3 seals on one piece of clay :— 
(व) Circular, tree with railing and two Ad/asas; 
(8) & (६) Oval bull couchant, and bull facing whegl. Only one or two letters left of 
inscription on each seal. 
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(139) 4 seal impressions on one piece of clay: — 


(a) rectangular, 1* x 4", bull en fage: 


(6) pointed oval, 14" x2", bull ex profil; 


(£) ditto ornamented wheel - 
(श) traces of circular seal, 


(140) 66 pieces of clay have been excluded from the list as absolutely useless. On these 


are still found traces of the following emblems :— 


Bull (2); Aalafa (15); pdduka (2); ornamented wheel (प) ; front view of wheel (1): 


eda \turban) (1) ; tree (1), 
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PCOSTCRIPTUM. 


It is curious to find the # 
No. 3 of the preceding list 
Eastern Bengal, which has re 
is now in the hands of Ba 


gure of Laksmi with two att 
ण 8 seal attached to a cop 
cently been sent to t 
bu Ganga Mohan Laskar, 


endants and the inscription 
he per-plate from Ti एव in 
he Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 

who is Preparing an edition of it. 
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The seal measures about. 4 inches in diameter. The attendants are इध 
legged and pour out some liquid from round pots. The reverse bears the figure 6६3 
lotus. The plate attached to it is written in characters of the भ ails, inate 
cig amie ४, while the legend of the seal (Awmaramatvadhikaranasya) is in 
the alphabet of the early Gupta kings. The plate appears to contain a sea 16 
by a person who held the office of OO -et It begins ipa प 


(1) गन ०५०० AMMAaramalya-adhikarana$-ca Sarvvanga-vesaye vra (bra) 
Aman-idya-purassaran-varltaménan—bhavinas—ca sri-samanta 

(2) ०० (111 |sayapatin-sadhikaranan.........tvavahdrr- ana padin— 
ve (be) dhayaty-asiu vo viditam. | 


cz Ne 4 | । = ; + | 
¶ १ न 1 न, 8 ॥ ह 
7 tat, ri 5 4, - 
॥* oh th. \ - १ it = 
i my A Se [. J ih r 


tes a 
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Fig. 19. 


about + inch in diameter, with the figure of a boar and the legend: Sri Lokanathasya, 
in characters of the same type as the copper-plate inscription, It is evident that we 
have in this plate, as in the spurious Gaya plate of Samudra Gupta (Fleet, p. 254), an 
older seal attached to a plate of later date, If the inseription of the plate is not a 
mere forgery, which [ am unable to decide at present, we should find an officer of the 
rank of Kumaramatyadhikarana continuing to enjoy a certain amount of territorial 


To the left hand side of the figure of Laksmi is the | mpression of another small seal 


independence in a remote district of the East several centuries after the period of the 
early Gupta kings. The fact, however, that he uses the same seal as other officers 
R 
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of the same tank during the Gupta rule tends to show that m the. various districts of 
their Empire different officers of the rank of Kumaramatyadhikarana were employed, 
a fact which is in accordance with the scription No. 22 in the preceding list, which, 
| think, must be interpreted as “the Chief of Prices’ Ministers in Tira", not, as 1 
proposed above, “ the Chief of the Ministers of the Princes of Tira.” 


T. BLOCH. 


CAVES AND INSCRIPTIONS IN 
RAMGARH HILL. 


बि अम्मा 





(> Ramgarh Hill 15 situated in the Lakhanpur zamindari of the Sirguja State, 100 

miles distant from the nearest railway station, Kharsia, on the Bengal-Nagpur line 
The hill is well known locally and yisited annually by a great number of pilgrims, who 
worship near the broken temple on the highest peak of the hill, which is something 
over 2,000 feet high, The caves lie in the western slope of the northern part of the hill, 
which forms along range stretching from north to south, the highest point being at the 
southern end. They are reached through a natural tunnel, 180 feet long and so high 
that an elephant can easily pass through it. Hence its name Hathtpol. At the western 
end of this tunnel the slope of the hill forms itself into a crescent, overlooking a 
thickly-wooded valley closed to the west by a parallel range of the same hill. Both 
caves are open to the west. The northern one is called Sitabenga and the southern one 
Jogimara cave. 

The two inscriptions inside these caves have recently been discussed by 
M. l'Abbt Boyer, whose readings and translations, unfortunately, are based upon the 
imperfect facsimiles published by General Cunningham in the first volume of the 
C.1. 1. My own readings are based upon a study of the inscriptions on the spot, the 
two photographs, of which facsimiles are given on Plate XLII (a) and (4) and two 
paper impressions, which | took away with me from Ramgarh. 

The characters of both inscriptions are almost alike and hardly differ from the 
ancient Brahmi employed in the Asoka inscriptions. Ya is expressed by the wedge- 
shaped form in both inscriptions, and Sa, which only occurs inthe Jogimara inscription, 
has the central line sloping down from the middle of the left-hand stroke of the letter, 
not from the top. There are no long vowels क, ह, or #@ in the Jogimara inscription, 
while in the Sitabenga inscription क and @ occur, Both inscriptions employ a vertical 
line as a mark of interpunctuation to divide such parts of the sentence as form more or 
jess connected groups, Similar divisions are noted in the ASoka inscriptions by 
leaving a blank space between the end and the beginning of two such groups. The 





1 For a description of all the antiquities of the hill see Ball, Seed. Ant., 11, 243 fl. and Fungle Life in /nata, page 
q23; Beglar, 4. 5. &., MIL, page 31; and my last annual report for the year ending with April 1904, |> >=. 


page 12. 
व Anatigue, X, Série, tome TIL, No. 3, Mai-Juin 1904. page 478. A further translation was given by 


Hara Prasad Shastri पा Proceadings 1.3. 8., र, page go. 
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practice of the Ramgarh inscriptions, which revives only many centuries later in inscrip= 
ieee manuscripts, curiously reminds one of the single sloping wedge that 15 used as 
a.divider of words in the Achzemenian cuneiforn inscriptions in the ancient Persian 
language, 
Sitabenga Inscription [Plate XLII (a) | 

Two lines 3 feet 8 inches long each. Average size of letters 24 inches, The 
inscription is written just below the roof of the cave on the northern side of the 
entrance, The end of both lines has been smeared over with cement, which | found it 
Impossible ta scratch off with ordinary knives.’ Hence the last letters in both lines have 
become indistinct and afew more may have been lost altogether. The following is my 
transcript ~= 

{1, 1) adipayamt hadayam| Sabhaya “Baru kavayo € Taitavari = = + 

(1 2) dule vasaritiya) hasavanabhate; kudasphatari evar alan g. [t.] 


NOTEs. 

There is a flaw in the rock between ¢ and ra of line 1, and a large fissure between 
ku and da inline 2, which cannot mean signs of interpunctuation, The second vertical 
line in line 2, though rather long, evidently means a mark of interpunctuation, 

The roth letter in the first line, read as [dha] by M. Boyer, is distitictly ta 1 
am likewise positive in regard to the reading re of the 4 3th lette ॥ 
Cunningham's facsimile. There is no sign of an anusvara alter 40, the next letter, 
neither is there any breakage in the rock which might lead us to supply one, as. proposed 
by M. Boyer. The 3rd letter from the last is distinctly y@ not tf. The 094 
letters of the end may have been fa, | do not think that more than two or three 
letters.are missing at the end, as the surfate of the rock soon becomes rough. This 
may be seen on the photograph. | 


The photograph published with this article would probably 


८ instead of ra of 


ster of the and line ae Age: | lead us to decipher the 
7th letter of the and line as ‘At. It is unfortunate that what is merely a नाता 


the rock looks on if like the up-stroke of the ठप, |p looking’ poor ine eit 
imptession | have again satisfied myself that the letter really is @ not ¢ क aif 110. 
is decidedly not sti, but must be read Spha. The spiral end of the pha will be feces 
seen on the photograph, The two last letters are almost certainly g and ह but thet 
vowels remain uncertain, | ~ 4 + but. therr 
That the opening af the 1st Tine must be translated by “ poets venerable by nature 
Binge the hesrt will not, 1 Presume, be doubted, At least 4.more natural transi: hon | 
can hardly be offered. The following € evidently 15 the relative pronoun rs 1 
67211110, As the end of the line js defective, | must leave it untranslated. From ~ 
ध of the eens line, which, however, I do hot consider as final in an ५ 
it does not seem to haye belonged to the relative sentence opening with ए ratava pb 
the latter appears to have formed a short attribute जप, The obvious inter (५ (८ 4४ 
rafayam, as the loc, sing. of रक * xy night’, does not seem to fit in here pretation o 
The translation of the and line turns round the word hudasphatarm the letter 
of which are certam, By supplying an anusvara after by mv es 4 | श iiss 
a of sphq, both unobjectionable alterations, if indeed they can be ५ ८ 
at all "—we get Mwidasthatam, which in Sanskrit would be hunda-sphitam eens 
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‘thick with jasmine flowers,’ sfhdfa being another form for spitta, Evidently 
garlands of jasmine flowers, still worn on festive occasions, are referred to. This 
leads us to supply the missing vowels of the two last letters of the last ward. In 
reading dlarigemtt we get the 3rd pers. फणा, pres. of the causative form of i-lag 
(cf Pali faggeti and /agett, causative of lagatt) meaning ‘to tie, to hang up," The 
two words thus may be translated as: ‘they (the people) tie (gariands) thick with 
jasmine flowers (around their necks).’ The occasion.on which they do this probably 
is mentioned m the opening words of the line. The obvious translation of dule 
vasamitya by ‘of a woman far away | from her lover) ' would introduce a Maeadhi 
form (dwde=-Sanskrit dre) into an inscription which otherwise shows no signs of 
being composed in that dialect. I propose to explain @ufe as the loc. sing. of a 
supposed du/a, synonymous with dola ‘ swing’, and vasamtiva as gen. sing. of 
vasamt? (se. pirnima) ‘the vernal full moon,’ The great festival of the vernal 
full-moon in Phalguna, the modern Holi, is still called do/-jaéra or ` swing-festival ' 
in Bengal, and surely the name is by no means an inappropriate one. Its mention 
in connection with the charms of poetry likewise stands to reason. There must 
have existed a very ancient connection between the rustic frolics of this festival 
and the later dramas. Almost all the Sanskrit plays are acted on the vasanto- 
‘sava or * spring-festival,’ and the gay sports which the people enjoy in the 
beginning of the Ratnavali, so graphically described by the king and his jester, 
strikingly remind one of what may still be seen in every town and hamlet in 
Northern India on Holiday. The words Aadsavana#-bAdte | take as an attribute to 
dale, corresponding to Sanskrit Aasya-virn-odbhate or more correctly uddhato, 
similar irregular formations of compounds being by no means unheard of. | translate 
them accordingly * at which jokes and music abound.’ The only difficulty is the second 
long @ of Adsé, which [ cannot explain. Likewise the word eva at the end of 
the sentence remains meaningless in my translation. 

My translation thus stands as follows ;— 

(1.1) “ Poets venerable by nature kindle the heart, who . = - = 

(Lay “At the swing-festival of the vernal full-moon, when frolics and music 
abound, people thus (>) tie (@vrexnd therr necks garlands) thick with 
jasmine flowers.” 

M. l'Abbé Boyer has already (p. 481) remarked that the two lines of the 
inscription evidently are metrical. He suggests three demi-Slokas ११४5104. In that 
case we shall have to supply six syllables at the ends of both lines together, the 
total number being at present only 42. It also struck me at once that the inscription 
probably is in verse, and [ have been trying to get the two lines into the shape of 
an Arya-strophe or a similar metre, but without any success. The demi-Sloka-theory 
also does not hold good with my restoration of the end of the second line, neither 
can the words ‘sabAava-garu davayo' be turned into a regular pada of an anustubl- 
verse by the insertion of an anuwsvara alter ka, as proposed by M. Boyer, Probably 
the metre of the verse follows some old popular scheme, which has gone out of 


fashion in later poetry 





॥ Short a for long त occurs inad/poyamts for datpayamty in line 1 and the aawftedra has been belt out m 
telana of line 4 of the Jogimara inscription 
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Whatever may be thought of my interpretation of the last line of the inscription, 
] feel confident that the reading and translation of the greater part of the first line 
is beyond any possible doubt. As the inscription opens with a praise of the charms 
of poetry, we can hardly expect its general theme to have been anything else, This 
is something quite different from what we read in other cave inscriptions, The 
Sitabengé cave onthe Ramgarh Hill evidently was not the abode of pious ascetics 
void of all worldly attachments, but we may safely conclude that it was a place where 
poetry was recited, love songs were sung and theatrical performances acted. In 
short, we may look upon it as an Indian theatre of the rd century B.C, 

The arrangement of the caye was eminently suitable for this purpose. It 15 
illustrated on Plate SLIT(c} and in Figs. 1 and 2; besides which the sketch plan 
on Plate X of Vol. ALL of Cunningham's Report may be compared, 


=a ani 
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Ing. 1. Sitibenga Cave: ground plan, 


In front of the’ entrance was a row of rock-eut 
the shape of a crescent. They we 
served some different purpose, 
along the opening of the cave, 
from where no direct access ५ 


benches arranged in terraces in 
have been called steps by Mr. Beglar, but must have 
as it would have been absurd to provide steps all 
even at places like the right-hand or southern end, 
= an be had tothe interior, Besides, the deep artificial 
79065 or from north to south and from east to west would serye no useful 
purpose. They cannot have been drains, for. having no openings, rain water 
would liad collect within them, and would find no outlet, But these soscalled 
SIE DS. would be very suitable as benches to seat an audience watching some pla ; 
or similar performances acted in front of them. The benches have ध washed 
away 19 some extent by rains, and the plan in Fig.1, | am afraid, does not 


afford a very accurate ide he; 
fre math BRCHEREG 3erean Oe eraesp arangement, especially as the traces of their 
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continuation in the right-hand corner have not been marked. Perhaps the photograph 
on Plate XLIII(c), will be found clearer. The bottom line in Fig. 1 merely marks 
a small depression in the ground, 
and not the end of the plateau. 
There is sufficient space in front 
of the small rock-cut amphitheatre 
for the erection of a stage, and 
the benches themselves might 
easily have seated some filty of 
more spectators. 

The steps leading up to the 
interior will be best seen in the 
photograph. They are found 
merely on the left-hand side, none 
on the corresponding right-hand 





Save or fare side. The imterior forms an 
Fig. 2. Sitabenga Cave : Section. oblong, 46 by 24 f feet. Along 


three sides run broad rock-cut 
seats, 2 feet high and 7 feet wide, slightly terraced by lowering the front a few 
inches. The ground. near the entrance 15 somewhat lower than in the corners of the 
seats. The most important feature, however, are two holes, cut into the floor at the 
entrance, which, I regret to say, have been left out by an oversight from the plan in F 1. 
1. They evidently were made to hold wooden posts, to which the curtain was fastened, 
which shut out the cold air of the winter nights, when the audience retired to the 
interior, At-such times the spectators would be seated.along the broad benches, and 
the dancing party would perform in front of the curtain that closed the door. A small 
rock-cut drain in the interior is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

That the plan of the small amphitheatre in front of the cave, with its hemispherical 
rows of rock-cut seats rising in terraces above each other and with the pathways 
between them arranged somewhat like concentric circles and radiants, bears a certain 
resemblance to the plan of a Greek theatre, cannot, I think, be overlooked. And it 
will likewise be admitted that the adoption of the shape of a Greek theatre in an Indian 
building, that served similar purposes, has a strong bearing upon the question of the 
Greek influence on the Indian drama. In a recent note published in. the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (Vol. LVIII, page 867), Professor Liiders refers to a prelimi- 
nary notice on the discovery of the theatre in the Sitabenga cave, pubhshed by me in 
the same Volume on page 455- He first points to certain passages im Kalidasa’s 
poems, which, however phantastical, show that caves in ancient India were not entirely 
built for anchorites, but often served quite different purposes as the abode of 
dancing girls and their lovers, and he very ingeniously explains the word /enasobhrka 
occurring in one of the Mathura inscriptions as ‘cave actress.’ With regard to the 
question of the Greek influence on the Indian drama, he points to the learned work by 
Reich on the Greek Mimus, and he adds that, according to the researches of this 
scholar, the possibility—nay even the probability—ot a connection between the Indian 
drama and the Greek Mimus cannot be put in question. I have not been able to 
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consult the book of Reich for the purpose of this article, but [ understand that his argu 
ments are in the main literary. However, | think it cannot be considered in the least 
improbable that, if Indians became acquainted with Greek theatres, the suitability of 
the arrangement of these must have led them to adopt similar structures for their own 
places of amusement. The Greek influence often stretches very far in India, and in 
time, [ believe, we shall be able to trace it much farther than we think at present. 
The well-known statue of Apollo carved upon one of the relic pillars at Budh-Gaya has 
become the prototype of the later Indian representations of SOrya. Itis shown on Plate 
1. of Mitra’s Buddha Gaya, and a similar figure 15 found inside the Ananta Cave 
in the Khandagiri Hill in Orissa, The makara of Kama looks like a certain adoption 
af the Dolphin of Eros, and upon the coping stones of the Bharhut railing we find 
the figure of a bull having the head of a bearded man, -unfortunately left out in 
Cunningham's photographs, in which we May easily recognize an imitation of the 
Greek rmver-gods, so common on Greek coins, whatever idea the Bharhut sculptor may 
have associated with this design, 

These are only a few instances of Greek influence on Indian Art. The aniphi- 
theatre in front of the Sitabenga Cave also forms a link in the same chain. and its 
bearings upon the literary side of the question of Greek influence in the Indian drama 
cannot be overlooked. 


Jogimara Inscription [Plate X(d)]. 

Five lines, 1st and 2nd smaller. Length of lines ॥ and = . 6 inches ; average size 
of letters: 1% inches. Length of lines 2 to 3: 2 feet to 1 foot 8 inches ; average 
size of letters: 3} inches. The inseription is engraved near the right-hand or southern 
side of the entrance, just below the paintings that cover the yault. The surface 
of the rock near the end of line 3 being too rough, the last letter 15 placed a little 
lower down, at the end of the lollowing line 4, The following is my transcript :— 

(1) Sutanuka nama 

(2) devadasikyi 

(3) Sutanuka nama | devadasikyi ' 

(4) tar kamayitha bal] ajna Seve | 

(5) devadine nama | lupadakhe , 


NOTES. 

The letters are all perfectly clear, with the 
4. It must be left an open question whether the stall dot at the bottom of the 
curve of (द can be taken as the sign of #, It is certainly very small and much less 
marked than the w of the word fipadakhe in line 5. Whether we should read 
daiuna or balana depends upon the interpretation of the line. 

The language 15 pure Magadhi, and in the exclusive use of ईव more closely 
connected with the Magadhi of the grammarians than the Magadhi of Asoka. There 
is no +, and final o 15 throughout represented by € The long vowels @, 7, and # 
are always expressed by short @, ¢ and ॥, and the anusvara is written oni in fark 
11. 4), but omitted jn balla lite (4.९. balanam or balunam) of the same line. The torn 
devadaiikyt shows in its last syllable the palatalized form of &, expressed ty the 
compound letter Ay, which we find jn the ASoka inscriptions in Khalsi, XII, 5 


exception of the 7th aésara in line 
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(Alikyasudale), and in Dehli-Siwalik, VII, 2 (ambavadikva and adhakostkyant), and 
in other instances. The palatalization of & very likely is due to the influence of the 
preceding vowel ३, 

The contents of the inscription have already been explained by M. l'Abbé Boyer 
in such a way that | find very little to add. Lines 1 and 2 and line 4 both should 
be rendered in Sanskrit as Sufanuka nama devadasi. \t is teresting to find the 
last expression devadasi, here employed in the sense of ‘a dancing girl,’ probably 
much the same as fanikd, In line 4 fat stands for Skt. fam, referring to Sufanukd. 
Aamayitha is the 3rd sg. aor., in Pali #@mayirtha ' he loved', and the subject of the 
sentences 1s found in the following two words. Seve M. Boyer explains as Pali sevyo, 
nom. sg. for Skt. Sreydn, and ba/ana, he takes as gen, कणा. of ba/w=Skt. batu ‘a 
young fellow,’ ‘The excellent of young fellows,’ who loved Sutanuka, was, according 
to M. Boyer, Devadinna by name, skilled in sculpture (/upadakhe=rapadaksah). 
The translation arrived at stands thus :— । 

(1) “ Sutanuka by name, 

(2) ˆ“ A Devadasi 

(3) “ Sutanuka by name, a Devadasi. 

(4) “ The excellent among young men loved her, 
(5) “ Devadinna by name, skilled in sculpture.” 

It should, however, be remembered that the reading daéena is not quite certain ; 
balana, on the other hand, which in Sanskrit would be ककव, hardly fits in, for the 
lover of a Devadasi scarcely would have been called a ‘child’ (कद्व), neither does this 
word look like a suitable attribute of a skilled artist. If we adopt M. Boyer’s transla- 
tion, | should prefer to take the small mark at the bottom of (7 as an # and read 
baluna with him. 

Although | readily accept M. Boyer's translation as the most natural render- 
ing of the words, | cannot refrain from proffermg another interpretation, even 
if, in doing so, | may lay myself open to the blame of the Latin poet: dum vrtat 
humum, celum et inanza captat. Considering that the last line very probably refers 
to the paintings on the roof of the cave, as M. Boyer also points out, and that 
lupadathe should be translated rather by ‘skilled in painting,’ the work having been 
done by Devadinna, we should expect m the preceding lines a statement of the 
fact that Sutanuka made the cave, or something similar to it. | would accordingly 
venture to explain samayitha as a 3rd sg. aor., not of samayati but of kamimdayatt, 
a derivative verb of gama or karman, ‘work,’ used especially for any artificial 
stone work, such as si/d@tamma, silakanmanta, etc. We have in Hindustani a similar 
vetb famana ‘to labour, work,’ which may be used in expressions as Ade? men 
kamata hai ‘he works on the field,’ and if we find it besides in the meaning "10 
eam’ (rapavad kamald hat,‘ he earns money’), the term originated probably in the 
same way, as the similar English phrase ‘to make money.’ Seve [ would then take 
as the acc. sg. of saya, being used in the neuter gender, and meaning ‘a place 
to lie down,’ the first € being due to false analogy with Pali seyy@=Skt. savya. 
Balana | would explam as the gen. plural of ba/a fem, or (कातकं a young girl.’ The 
translation in that case would be ‘ Sutanuka by name a Devadasi, made this resting 


place for girls. Devadinna by name, skilled in painting.’ To what class the girls 
~ 
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belonged for whom Sutanuka, evidently one of 2 order, provided a place त he down, 
becomes clear if we remember the purpose which the other Sitabenga ८३४८ used 10 
serve. They must have been actresses, employed in the theatre close to the place 
where they retired for rest. line (D 
With M. Boyer's translation we need not necessarily connect the last line (Deva- 

dine nama | lupadakhe | ) with the preceding words Aaluna Seve. The 3rd and 4th 
lines might have formed a sentence in itself, giving the subject of the paintings on the 
vault of the cave below which the inscription is engraved, and the 5th line simply 
might record the name of the painter. What these paintings represent cannot now 
be made out, and even if Sutanuka, a Devadasi, was the heroine of a love story 
depicted in them, we get no further clue. So much. however, may be considered as 
certain, that the paintings, like the inscription, belong to the 3rd_ century B.C. and 
that they are the oldest specimens of wall-paintings that have as yet been found in India. 
For this reason | should have wished to publish with ‘this article some facsimile of 
them, but [ was unable to get good photographs taken—a task probably altogether 
impossible owing to the position of the roof and the worn state of the fréscoes—and 
as | had not provided myself with tracing paper, | must postpone their publication 
to a future opportunity, when I am able to arrange for another visit to the hill. 

the paintings have already been noticed very briefly by Mr. Beglar on page 40, 
Volume XII1, of Gen, Cunningham's reports. They are generally very crude and 
exhibit no great skill of the ‘painter's brush. ` Dampness has affected them to a great 
extent, and large portions of the fresco have entirely disappeared, while others become 
visible only when the surface of the rock has been moistened. But however impertect 
they may be as works of art, there can be no doubt that they are really old paintings, 
We find in several places the ancient cattya-window, and a two-wheeled carmage 
drawn by three horses and surmounted by an umbrella js just like similar ones in 
the carvings of Sanchi and Bharhut, The back-ground of the freseo 15 painted white 
all over. Upon this the figures of men and animals and the scenery likewise are 
painted generally with a crimson red and in some instances with black. Yellow js 
employed in the bands dividing the fresco into Various panels, Human bodies are 
all in crimson red, the outlines sometimes bemg marked with black lines; the eyes 
and the hair are likewise black, the hair generally being tied into a knot on the left 
side of the head. Drapery is shown in ted outlines upon the white back-ground 
Elephants, horses, birds, and trees are painted with the same red colour as human 
figures. The fresco is divided into a series of concentric circles by bands of red and 
yellow, sometimes with a geometrical design. In order ‘to give some idea of the 
contents of the paintings, | append a short description of the four best preserved 
panels, based upon my notes taken during my visit to the cave. 

A. In centre male figure, seated under a tree, 
cians, to right procession with an elephant, 

B, A number of male figures, a wheel and feometrical ornaments. 

C. Half of this panel is more or less indistinct and shows merely traces of 
flowers, houses and human figures wearing cloths, Then follows a 
tree with a bird and a human figure. probably a child, 7 its branches, 
Around this are a number of other human figures standmg, similar to 


to left dancing girls and musi- 
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that upon the tree, all undressed, the hair tied into a knot on the left 
side of the head. | 
D. A male figure seated cross-legged, evidently naked, with three attendants 
standing and wearing clothes. To the side of this group, two similar 
seated figures with three attendants, Below, a house with a cazfya- 
window, and an elephant and three male figures wearing cloths standing 
in front. Near this group is seen a chariot drawn by three horses and 
surmounted by an umbrella ; also another elephant with an attendant. A 
similar series of seated male figures, a house with a cartya-window 
and an elephant is repeated in the second half of this pane! 
| cannot pass from these two caves and their inscriptions without noticing one 
more point that deserves to be mentioned. As I have already stated, the mscription 
in the Jogimara cave is written in Magadhi. It contains the name of a Devadasi 
and of an artist, and was probably written by one of those. The Sitabenga inserip- 
tion is inverse and evidently the composition of some poet. 115 language 15 closely 
related to the so-called Lena-dialect or the Prakrit of the other cave inscriptions. 
This dialect stands nearer to the Sauraseni of the dramas in certain points, such as 
the retention of ॐ, the final ०, and the dental sibilant s instead of the palatal 5. Both 
inscriptions are of the same, date. The latter one evidently was written by a person 
of higher social standing than the individual who wrote the Magadhi inscrip- 
tion. With these facts in view,,one cannot avoid noticing the similitude that exists 
between the use of two well-defined. Praknit dialects. m these two contemporaneous 
inscriptions and the distribution of Sauraseni and Magadhi in the Indian dramas 
There Sauraseni is the language spoken by persons of a higher rank, while Magadhi 
is used only by persons of low order and by children. The coincidence may be a 
mere chance, and certainly not too much importance should be attributed to it, but 
it is curious in any case, and could not, I think, for this reason, be passed over 
unmentioned. | <7 | | 


T. BLOCH. 
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PER HAPS the most interesting of deserted city sites in Western India is that 
= = usually known as Brahmanabad in Sind, situated about eight miles south-east of 
- the railway station of Shahdadpur, and forty-three miles north-east of Hyderabad. 
^ It lies upon the open sandy plain, in rolling heaps of brick débrts, scored and cross- 

scored with the depressions of its original streets, and engirdled by the ruins of its own 
massive walls and bastions. The plan of the site has very much the shape of an old 
top-boot, with the sole presented to the north-west, and the leg stretching towards the 
south-east, the whole having a circuit of five and three-quarter miles. With the 
* exception of 4 considerable area towards the south-east end, the whole Space is covered 
= with billowy mounds of brick ruins. Nothing stands now above the surface, save in 
one place, where an unrecognizable tower-like core of brick masonry, by its very 
loneliness, accentuates the utter desolation around, There is a total absence of stone 
masonry of any kind ; but lumps of charred wood, here and there, seem to indicate the 
former presence of wood-work, The cementing material in the brickwork would 
appear to have been mud; and it js this, the accumulation of ages, before the final 
downfall of the city, that forms the greater mass of the present mounds, This earth, 
impregnated with certain salts, the result of hum for so many centuries, 


has been found to be of the present site js periodically 
carry it away in great quantities 


an occupation 
use aS 4 manure, and thus 
harned by the people of the surrounding villages, who 

+ to fertilize their fields. This annual process of denudation of the site has long ago 
obliterated all landmarks that might have Proved useful in the identification of the 
same, or of the buildings that once jostled one another for room over its crowded area ; 
and it is now very surely wiping out every trace of the lower courses of the walls, 
which, hitherto protected within the mounds, are being uncovered and demolished by 
the destructive hoe of the cultivator, Former mounds are now represented by low 
ridges of loose brick bats, all that is left of the walls, and any testimony or objects of 
interest they may have contained are now lost for ever. ; 
The site has, in a lesser degree, served as 4 great bran pie to many an amateur 
explorer and curio hunter, who, with no further Purpose in view than the turning up of 
some find of intrinsic value, have dug and raked about in what seemed to them the 
most likely places, But beyond broken shell bangles, pottery sherds, occasional beads 
and corroded copper coins, they haye rarely found anything to repay them for their 
trouble. There is the Spirit of gambling in it ; each new visitor hopes to be lucky where 
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others have failed. They have wasted their time and patience upon a site never likely 
to yield much to delight their hearts; but, with the villager, they have been guilty 
E ॥ - al uh ती — > = † 


with more blame, of foolish acts of mischief. To them the identity of the site, its 
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Fig. 1. 


history, the customs and aspirations of its former inhabitants, are nothing so long as 
they can fish out some small curio, which when found they know neither the name nor 
use of. Yet an undisturbed armful of bricks, such as we see at the peon's feet in 
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Fig. 1, is of more value to him who would methodically study the site and endeavour 
to uncover its mysteries. 
The identification of this. site has provoked a certain amount of controversy, but 
the only writers, who have treated the subject at any length, have been Mr. Bellasis, a 
\ former member of the Civil Service in Sind,’ and Major-General Haig? The former 
based his conclusions chiefly upon tradition, the general appearance of the site, and 
what he discovered in the ruins during certain explorations which he made there ; the 
latter relied, almost exclusively, upon historical data gleaned from various local 
histories, of the period of the early Arab conquests, by Muhammadan writers. Though 
both are apparently directly at variance regarding this particular site, both, | believe, 
| are right. The one was convinced of its identity with the ancient Brahmandbad ; the 
॥ | other with Mansira, the first Arab capital in Sind; while the outcome of my own 
examination of the ruins is to show that it was the site of both cities, the one having 
been built upon the ruins of the other. | will first describe, as briefly as possible, what 
| found there, and then my reasons for the conclusions to which [| have come. 
| have already mentioned the walls, wholly built of Hindw bricks, in the bottom of 
the mounds, far below the foundations of the upper walls of mixed bricks. In the 
| north-west corner of the city are a number of great pits, from which earth has been 
carried away, and these have disclosed interesting sections through some of the high 
mounds. Upon the top of one of these we unearthed the foundation walls of a large 
building with its many small rooms, the whole building being planted upon the mound. 
In the sections, as shown in the sides of the pits [see Plates XLV| b), XLVI(a), (4), 
and (c)], numbers of great earthen jars are seen embedded. These are bowl-shaped, and 
measure 3’ to 3° 6" across the mouth, and 2° 6” deep. They are below the foundations 
of the upper walls, the latter, in many cases, cutting through them, These jars have 
been a puzzle to me. They have no flat bottom to stand upon, the bottom क 
with > projecting protuberance, hence they were not intended to stand upright upon a 
= ae ee ta ben lly, ek partly, set in the earth. If they were connected with 
funeral FOr aah as to bury ashes in, they would have been far too large for the 
purpose of single interments, and one would have expected them, in such a case, to have 
had Sait closed mouths. They are all in perfectly upright positions, in many cases 
telescope: is chang and in some cases cutting into the sides of those below 
1 had several of them empti a. ly, but could find in ^ 
ण cot Sad म 9 
bone: for the rest they are filled with earth wee “ge es क at disintegrated 
नो contents thas differ se पः व ge ler ९, ts of brick, and charcoal. 
and bone ate mixed throughout, and do not é : ४ mance Sra Je The ash 
lar position. In one I found the ash and 2 i | ane been placed in any particu- 
niiddle, and this would point to the gradual filling of Bet ees eae in the 
refuse washed in by successive rains and the wind. During : y las ८ a salad 
ow 3 4 a wing, During my last tour | found just 
such jars, though better made, being used in the Chanda district of the Central Pro- 
vinces beside wells for holding water for cattle. 1 now think that these may Ba = % 
se may have been 


= for a similar purpose, probably in connection with the royal stables, for watering 
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i elephants and horses. In a compact and crowded city, such as this must have 

been, with most of its streets verv narrow, it would have been very awkward to lead 

hundreds of animals through the town, twice a day, to the river; moreover, being of the 

royal stables, they would have been exempted from going for their own water, There 

“ would be a constant breakage going on with these jars, and others would be placed, 
perhaps, as we find them, one inside the other, to take the place of the broken ones. 

Depending chiefly upon the nver for their water-supply, few wells appear to have | 


been sunk ; or, at least, few traces of them now remain. There ts one, partly filled in 
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;about eight feet in diameter, on the plain to the east — city, across the river bed, 
built of good brickwork, the bricks being large and carefully moulded to the curve of 
the well. Close to the large mound, in the north-west corner of the city, upon which 

are the foundations of the large building already mentioned, and under which are buried 

the great jars, 15 > curious deep narrow well, It is about two feet in diameter, and is 
formed of deep earthenware rings or cylinders, placed one above another, to form, as it 


were, a great vertical pipe. Each section is provided with flanges so as to prevent the 
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ce 


one telescoping into the other (see Fig. 2). I found wells, lormed of earthenware 
rings, still being made: at: Patan in North. Gujarat; but inthis case. as the diameter was 
greater, the rings ‘Were made in'two or more segments. | iat m 

| Along one.street, alone, | cleared the foundations of three mosques (cf. Fig. 3) with 
their buttressed gitfra@is all placed in the usual position, that is, directed ast 
Mecca, This position they seem to have got exactly, the direction being a trifle south o 
due’west. There 15 no mistaking the foundation of a mosque when found, As a rule, 
it is constructed with three walls, forming three sides of a rectangle, the fourth side, or 
entrance, being open. Outside of the back wall are one or more projecting buttresses, 
which represent the niches or wrirdis within, one always being in the centre of the 
wall, These mosques, being very small, have each but one niche and one corresponding 


buttress at the back, which is present in these foundations. In one mosque four pillars 





Fig. 4. 


supported the roof, while in another two suffice 
were of brick, about three feet square, the 
sides of the building had heay $ brick w 
small courtyard with 


d for the smaller building. The pillars 
bases of which still remained. The three 
alls, while in front of the largest building was a 
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| 2 and, though some bear the names of governors of Mansira' | am inclined 
\to think, from their style and execution, that they were coined inthe Khalifah's own mint 
nd not in Sind. The other kind, squat and dumpy, are very much smaller in area, and 
are represented by the two rows of silver coins at the top of the Plate, and in rows six, 
seven, and eight, among the copper ones. | think there is no doubt, whatever, that 
ध were comed in Sind, and at Mansiira itself, and that we have discovered the 
"method by which they were turned out 
Heaps of honeycombed baked clay slabs are found in one particular spot, in 
what | should suppose the citadel, all broken into fragments | Plate XLVIII (4)]. These 
clay slabs, or cakes, are about half to three-quarters of an inch thick, upon one side of 
which are impressed rows of little cup-like hollows, forming a regular honeycomb pattern, 
while the lower sides have been subjected to great heat and are vitrified. The honey- 
combing | have found in three sizes, the hollows in the largest being about seven- 
sixteenths, and those in the smallest barely three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 
| These puzzled me, when | found them first at Bhambor, a ruined site near one of the 
‘mouths of the Indus, upon a small heap at one corner; but, upon finding near them, 
both at that place and Brahmanabad, not only copper coins, but little pellets of copper 
which fitted them, the real use of these curiously marked tablets became apparent. | 
also found many fragments with small lumps of verdigris (sub-acetate of copper) adhermg 
to the edges of the little cells, They were, no doubt, connected with the coining appa- 
| ratus of the Arabs. | take it that these slabs of clay were first heated upon a furnace, 
to prevent the sudden chilling of the copper poured into them; and, when filled, and all 
superfluous copper run off, each hollow contained a pellet of uniform size and weight. 
These were then placed between the dies and struck by a very heavy hammer. This 
mode of manufacture would account for the dumpy shape of the coins, not all of 
the same thickness, often thick at one side and thinner on the other, and frequently 
burst at the edges. The small silver coins would seem to have been made in the same 
way. The heating of the moulds vitrified the under sides of the slabs, and cracked 
them, after which they were cast aside for new moulds: hence the heaps, The thin 
Khalifah coins first mentioned were, no doubt, made from sheet copper. 

So far as deciphered, these coins are unmistakably connected with Manstra,* 
and, much corroded, are found in abundance upon the upper tums. But, in very much 
smaller numbers, there are found also little thin coins, more bs 3 1८55 square, as cut from 
‘thin sheet copper, which are certainly Hindu, for they we stamped upon them sundry 
old devanagari letters. 

Perhaps, after brickbats, broken pottery is most plentiful among the ruins, but only 
in one place did I get out a whole vessel of any size, and this was cracked and soon fell 
to pieces. Fragments of four distinct kinds are found—common red, which is most 
abundant ; common black, both plain and decorated; plain buff hardware, not so 
common; and buff ware, glazed both inside and out, which is rare. The last two kinds, 

।1 should think, were imported by the Arabs, and were not made in Sind. Amongst the 
first, or common red, are found the great bulk of pots which were used for water and 
ordinary domestic use, some of them with spouts and lids. There were also found 





















1 See Thomas, Prinsep, Vol. Ll, pages 119-124. Bo | क 
2 See one of the smaller coins figured in the Journ. Bom. Br. R. 4, +न Vol. = (1873-74), 9. 166, 
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small plates and saucers with little handleless cups or tumblers, and little lipped vessels 
tor hatits OT lamps. All these 37६ in the common ul! ilazed Ware. Ai Depar Ghangro we 
dug up, in the open plain, fragments of at least four pots or goblets of different patterns. 
Of one we got together sufficient pieces to reconstruct it by joming them together on a 
lump afclay just half the vessel. Fig. ais a photograph of the same, The back elevation 
dors not exist. | found one of the moulds,.in very hard baked clay, with the ornament 
in mtaglio, for use in applying the raised decoration upon these goblets. Its surface is 
curved to that of the vessel. Handles and necks of the plain buff variety show that the 
articles were chiefly water goblets holding a pint to a quart, while the fragments of the 
glazed ware indicate very large jars, froma foot to two and a half feet in diameter. The 
colours of the glaze are blue, green and white, the inside being generally of a lighter 
tint than the outside. ^ । 





I ir, 4. 
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them from wrist to elbow. [7 many cases patterns were incised upon them; and. as 
they have somewhat the appearance of ivory, Mr Bellasis mistook them for such. 
have several large fragments of these shells, some completely cut away down to the 
spiral core. Ivory | did find in lumps in a room, which must have been that of an 
ivory turner, since the pieces are partly turned ; but the ivory is more or less disinte- 
grated, whereas the shell seems to have suffered no harm whatever from long years of 

exposure or burial, Mr. Marshall, in his recent excavations on the old site of 
Chirsada, found similar fragments of shell bangles.' 

Beads are found scattered about the ruins, but, excepting in one case, we did not 
find them in quantities together. In this one case we found about a pound of glass 
| beads, much like the common, old-fashioned English glass bead, made by breaking up 
glass tubes into short sections. In Plate XL] A, eight of these are seen in the row of 
glass beads to the right of the centre, T hey are very much decayed, and have, of 

course, lost their glazed surface. But more often found than glass are those manu- 
factured from cornelian, chalcedony, amethystine quartz, haematite, rock crystal, and 
onyx, and with these stones each bead had to be cut, polished, and drilled separately, 
These were made locally, for at Depar Ghangro we found the site of several lapidaries' 
houses where we scraped together several baskets full of chips of all these kinds of stones, 
and among them many undrilled and unfinished beads. They were made of all sizes and 
shapes, depending entirely upon the size and shape of the rough piece, from an eighth of 
an inch in diameter to an inch and a half in length - round, flat, oblong, barrel-shaped, 
and cylindrical. M any of the cornelian beads, which vary in colour from a pinkish 
straw colour to a deep red, are figured on the surface with some white pigment, which 
appears to have been burnt in, and cannot be moved by scraping with a pen-knife. The 
designs drawn are very simple, being, for the most part, plain lines, little circles, or 
zigzags. No letters or writing appear on any these, but we found one little corne- 
lian seal with Kafie or Arabic letters incised upon the surface. Mr. Bellasis also found 
similar ones, and one with devandygari letters, 

Six miles to the north-east of the great site usually called Brahmanabad, and of 

Vv | which I have been writing, is the smaller site of Depar Ghangro, A glance at the map 
‘shows the exceedingly small area that the ruins here cover, and they were measured by 
me and plotted to scale. The principal ruins, where there have been buildings, are in 

| black, the shaded portions are mostly only covered by brick bats, scattered from the 
buildings. The great mass of brick and mud masonry, rising above the plain, out of 
the top of a low mound of brick कन, | found to be the remains of a Buddhist stupa 
[see Plate L (च) |. It was built of good, large sized, burnt brick set in mud with a core 
of sun-dried bricks. I made a cutting down into what | judged to be the centre, but 
found nothing of intrinsic value ; but { was not able, in the short time at my disposal, to 
do sufficient excavation to be certain of the original plan. But, in my digging, I got 
(अदं fragments of terra cotta, or brick ornament, similar to that which decorates the 
pilasters on the Buddhist ¢##/ Mir Rukhan, near Daulatpur, sixty miles to the north- 
west of Depar Ghangro [see Fig. 5 and Plate L (4) ], and so exactly like it, that it might 
haye been made by the same hand, The very same moulded or carved brick-work was 
found by General Cunningham at Shorkot in the Punjab, about sixty miles north-east of 

=== ~ aaa) oo Report of fie Archeological Survey of India, 1902-03, p. 152, 
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Multan, and this he likens to the work on Yusufzai त्यात. He found letters and 
writing on the bricks, which he ascribes to the first or second century of our era. I have 
two fragments from Thal Mir Rukhan with parts of letters upon them, General Haig 
says that Savandi, which [ identify with Depar Ghangro, is mentioned in the legends of 
the Mujmalu-t-tawarith as having been built by the King of KaSmir during an expedition 
to Sind. As we know of the sites of other old stiifas at Mirpur K has a ae ५ 
Muhammad Khan, a thorough search through the Punjab mi cht possibly reveal a sting 
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coins and fragments are found lying on the surface in quantities. As will be seen from 
the map, a number of small buildings lined the river banks for some distance along 
The river bed is very clearly marked here, not only by its depression, but by the ruins 
and scattered broken pottery abruptly ending at the margin on both sides. There are 
no signs whatever of fortifications, walls, or gates at Depar Ghangro 
The conclusions | draw from the evidence available, historical and archeological 
15 that the Arab capital of Manstra was built upon the ruins of Brahmanabad. and th 
| the ruins at Depar Ghangro are those of the Buddhist colony of Savandi. Mr. Bellasis 
says, ' after taking it for granted that the great site is that of Brahmanabad. “ Beside 
Brahmanahad, at a distance of about a mile and a half? is the distinct and ruined city of 
| 1201073, the residence of its last King, and five.miles in another direction is the ruined 
city of Depar, the residence.of his prime minister (\V uzeer); and between these cities 
| are the ruins of suburbs extending for miles far and wide into the open country.” From 
rarious articles which he discovered in his excavations, and, more especially, some 
| carved stone slabs decorated with unmutilated Hindu figures, he contends that 
Brahmanabad could never have been Occupied by, Muhammadans. General Haig 
identifies the greater site as that of Manstra, while the ruins at Depar Ghangro he 
considers to be those of Brahmanabad. Historically there is no direct evidence 
That there were at least two cities upon the greater site is evident from the lower 
and upper walls already referred to. That the one was avery ancient Hindu city is clear 
from the great size of the bricks, which were never used. after the advent of the 
_Muhammadans ; from the Hindu coins and images, many, fr agments of the latter having 
been unearthed by us ; and from the historical records that distinctly tell us there was 
, such a large eity in the neighbourhood, called Brahmanabad by the Muhammadans. 
। That the upper city was Muhammadan 15 shown by the smaller Muhammadan bricks ; 
the three mosques discovered ; the abundance of coins with Arabic legends; brick arches ; 
lime plaster on the upper houses ; and the earthen pots, with spouts, which | think are 
distinctly Muhammadan. Some of the coins themselves have inscriptions connecting 
them with the Arab Governors of Manstra, General Haig says “ Its name (Brahmana- 
bad), linked to that of the neighbouring Arab fortress, long survived the ruins of the 
ancient city, and even at last extinguished the proud title given by the conquerors to 
their capital, Bahmanah-Manstrah, in process of time, became Bamanah only, and 
at this day no native of Sindh has any notion where Mansirah stood," The bracketting 
of the names 15 significant, and 15 what we might expect where two cities had occupied 
the same site within so short a period. Brahmanabad was taken by Muhammad Oasim 
in A.D. 712, and Mansiara is said to have been built by his son ‘Amro, The sudden 
disappearance of Brahmanabad trom history is easily explained by the fact of Mansiira 
being built upon its ruins, General Haig says “ from this time nothing more is heard 
of Brahmanabad."' 
The Chach Namah, as translated by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg (1059), tells us 
that the small channel of the Halwai (General Haig’s Jalwali, which, in another place 


is spelt Jalwati) flowed past the east of Brahmanabad.* 
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General Haig says the Arab geographers describe Manstra as encircled by a 
channel, or branch, from the Mthran, so as to make the land in which it-stood an island, 
and’ also that +, from ‘somewhere: near this point a branch stream ‘issued from: the 
Indus on the left bank, and, flowing south-east, passed round the walls of Mansiira on 
the-east side, and then, turning south-westward, rejoined the main river at > spot about 
3 larsangs, or say 9 miles. from the capital” ; and; again, ^ it 1s the only branch-stream 
mentioned’ by the Arab geographers, who in their maps lay down the course of the 
Indus m Sindh as-a straight line, towards the southern end of which ॐ semi-circular 


ismentioned in the Chach Namah. This was named the Jalwali. 
#réhmanabad, and apparently close to the town: whether jt came from the Indus or 
the Hakro 15 uncertain. ` It may possibly have been the: channel that flowed by 
Mansira, to which no name is given by the Arab geographers.’ [t certainly was, but 
how ‘General’ Haig can think so, | do not know, since he identifies Depar Ghangro with 
Brahmanabad in which case the steam, to pass on the east of both sites, would need 
to have doubled up again between them, which is not at all likely. No, the bed shown 
in the accompanying map, and which is perfectly distinct upon the site, is no doubt 
that of the .Halwai or Jalwali. There is also a Stream bed, very apparent, passing 


down on the wes? side of epar Ghangro, but | was unable to find any trace of one on 
the east of the same place, 


General Haig relied very much, in locating these two cit 


lt ran to the east of 


=m in the branch-channel.’ Another branch-stream in this neighbourhood 


ies, upon the movements 
of Muhammad Qasim, the Arab conqueror of Sind. He says® “after relating the 
capture of the fort of Dhalil, the last of the strong places taken by the Arab army before 
reaching Brahmanabad, the ‘historian (he is quoting the Chach Namah) says; ‘some 
relate that when Dhalil was captured, Muhammad Kasim called for Nabah, son of 
Dharan, and after हार him: strict Injunctions, entrusted to him the charge of the 
business of the boats, along the bank of the river, from that point to a place called 
Dahati, and from that place to Brahmanabad there Was त space of one farsang.’ 

` “There is no’ place in the neighbourhood: of Brahmanabad called Dohati, but 
there z5 a township named प्रि), and this ] have no doubt js the name intended.” 
Then he shows how easily the mistake might have been made by very similar Persian 
letters being substituted the one for the other. He foes on, " the township of Dafani 
is two miles and a half south-west from Brahmanabad, and- by writers who never 
employ a fractiont this distance would he called a farsang. Now the Arabs were 
advancing from south to north, and while it would be intelligible that the commander 
should assign to one of his officers the duty of watching the communication by river 
up to Dafani, if that place were Shor? of—that is, south of—Brahmanabad, it would 
have been a useless and absurd Proceeding on his part if Dofani had been ech way 
beyond the great fortress, held, as we are told it was, by a Strong garrison. Dafani is 
four miles north-west of the place popularly supposed to be the site of Brahmanabad, 
but which [ believe to be Mansiirah.” But this argument 15 altogether untenable in view 
of the fact that the Arab army was nof proceeding from south to north, but from north 

Bods reproduction of one of thes» jn the Journ. fen: tin ee. No, + Bigs pea १ अ 
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to south, He has made the mistake of supposing -the fort. of Rawarto be some 
| 70 miles to the south-east of Nerun or Hvderabad,-whereas the Chach Namah 
| Makes it abundantly clear that Rawar was the present Rohri on the Indus near 
Sakhar/ 

Muhammad Qasim thus approached. Brahmanabad from tie north, his boats 
proceeding down the stream past Depar Ghangro, or Savandi, to Dafani. The Chach 
Namah tells us he now moved on till-he came to the bank of the small channel of 
Halwai to. the east. of Brahmanabad. and he fixed his camp there, and thence called 
upon the place to surrender. ‘This spot is shown on the accompanying map as covered 
with brick débris and potsherds. [tis here that so many burnt clay balls are. found 
scattered about, used, no doubt, as missiles for their great slings. , They measure from, 
Six to two inches: in diameter... This ground. must have been the scene of conflict in 
many an action; and, if [ judge rightly, the principal. part of the town and the citadel 
stoad close to the river facing it. Bones are found scattered about, and in one spot | 
saw the complete bones of an arm and fingers, all entire.and embedded in the surface, 
In another place a quantity of slag iron was found, as if several blacksmiths or iron 
smelters had been located here. The great jars in the north of the city are found 
again here embedded in the ground, the rings of their rims just showing aboye their 
surface. 

Upon either side of the river bed, at Depar Ghangro, are very extensive areas 
covered with broken pottery, Jt is very finely broken, in some places reduced to:a fine 
powder, and 15 being gradually coyered by the sand, There is more of it near Dafan, 
and near Shah ‘Ali Mutale, some four miles north ,of Brahmanabad, along, what was 
probably the course of the stream, Halwai. (They are found frequently in Sind, and 
beside old river beds. These I take to be the sites of larger encampments. When 
armies were on the match, the universal custom was insisted on that the villages near 











See his Judes Delta Conntey, 0» 63. The frequent references to Rawar in the Chach Namah leave not the 
shadow of a doubt as tothe locality of Rawar. Rawar was'the present Rohri, on‘ the Indus, the ruins of Alor, avas 
it is now called Aror, being aboot four or five miles to the south. The same work mentions Sihatasas the first King 
of Alor. [1८ teued from Raor or Rawat to attack the Persian invaders (in one manuscript Alor is written for 
Rawar, which is more correct, since the Rawar fort had net been built then): Later, when Dahir was King of Alor, 
hiselder brother Daharsiah seived on Brahmanabad and made [च्ल independent, and began to overnwe his 
brother. Weis said to have completed the fort of Rawar, which was begun by their father Chach, Dahir = 11/11 (1.1 
to him and promising to hold the fort of सतम ख his agent. After Daharsiah's death. Dahir fixed his residence 
at Brahmanibed for a year, when he went to Séwastin (Sewan), and thence to Rawar, ‘This was, therefore, a 
northward movement from Brohmandbad. Amongst the few places in Sind mentioned by the geographer Ibn 
Hawgil is Rér. In describing the course of the Mibran, he says that, after reaching Multan, it passes the district 
of Bismud and Rar, and thence goes onto Mansiira, subsequently running inte the sea to the east of Debal. Now 
Muhammad O4sim’s movements, as given in the Chach Namah, were in this wise: on arrival in Sind he first 
took Debal (Thata 7} ; then he went to Nerun (Ayderabad), which capitulated ; thence to Sewastan (Sewan); back 
to Nerun j;and from there proceeded against Dahir by marching to the country of Rawar and Jitor. Dahir 
was then in his fort_of Alor, Mulammad Qasim camped over against the fort upon the west or other side of the 
Mihran (Indus). He then crossed the river, by the fort of Bet (Bet means an island: probably Bakhar in 
midstream), and fought a ten or twelve days” battle with Dahir around Alor and Rawar m the snegle नुकं live 
Mihran (Indus) and the Dadhawah or Wadhiwah (the Wandanwah + which Wat > name of a partion of ahe 1151५70 
or Eastern Nara), Alor was taken and Dahir killed. His son Jesiva and Dahir’s queen then shut themselves up in the 
neighbouring fort of Rawar, when the former Aed to Brahmoanabad, ane proceeded tu put that place in a state of 
defence. - The queen prepared to defend herself in Rawar. but the fort fell to the arms of Mubammad Odsinn, 
who then proceeded against Brahmandbad, subduing om the way the minor forts of Bahrorand (halt. His impecii- 
menta was taken up to Rawar from Nerun by boats on the river Indus, and thence, it would appear, he brought 
it down by boats towards Brahmanabad by the Hakro, now known as the Eastern Nara, and its. branch Howing 
down pat the onset side of Depar Ghaners owards Milani. 
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encampments were to supply both waterpots and carriers. These thousands of pots 
were never carried on from place to place, but were left where they had been used. 
| The area near Shah ‘Ali Mutalo corresponds with the position of Muhammad Qasim’s 
camp when he quitted Brahmanabad, for, in writing an account of his settlement of 
that place to Hajjaj, he said that he was writing from his camp higher up the river of 
Halwai, near Brahmanabad. The Chach Namah also says that he marched out of 
Banbanwah (Brahmanabad) on Thursday, the ard of the month of Muharram of the 
year 94 (A D. 712), and alighted at a town called Musthal, in the vicinity of Sawandi 
and close 10 a beautiful lake with a pleasant meadow, called Dhandh Wikarbha, and on 
the bank of this diandh (lake) he made his camp. There would seem to be some 
discrepancy here, for he could hardly be encamped both by the river and the lake at 
the same time, unless we consider that the camp extended from the river eastwards 
toward the lake, which would bring him, and his own particular camp, nearer to Depar 
Ghangro. which [ incline to think was Sawandi. In this case Musthal might probably 
be represented by the modern Mutalo, | 
1 have not consulted Biladhiri myself, but General H aig says that he states that 
Manstira was built “on this (the west) side of the buhairah,” and that Mahfidah was 
built on the far side of the same, “ Buhatrah,” he says, is properly a lake, and 
he thinks it probable that the lake beside which Muhammad encamped was the same 
teferred to by Bilidhan, Before | knew anything of this Mahfadah | had written the 
following note: “ The detached block, seen on the plan to the south-east of Brahmana- 
bad or Manstra proper, is but a part of the great site, and appears to have been separated 
from the latter by an artificial tank, whose water was retained by a dam connecting 
= two = of ruins, and which seems to have cut off a stream which ran between 
the two into the main river. This lesser block ppears to have (न ¦ 
walls, which are seen in several places, नि १ न al 
4 + ४ Where they crossed the fields on the 
८ of the site, and are shown on the map by a thick black line across the white ground. 
ame is what ५ 7. Bellasis calls ' Dolora, the residence of the last king,’ Dalur being the 
present name of the adjacent village within whose grounds the ruins lie.” This tank 
must have been nearly half a mile square, and could well be the bikatrah and the 
Dalur ruins Mahfidah, the fortress built before Mansilra. | ४, | कः 
| लु to get back to Brahmanabad this next tourin 
examine the country more minutely between Mutalo an 
not yet seen. I had but six weeks there, 
thorough examination, 


| 2 season, when | shall 
and Depar Ghangro, which [ have 
and it was not long enough to make a 
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ANCIENT RELICS FOUND AT SHWEBO. 





। ie )the north of the Shwebo Cantonments 15 the Shwebawgyun Pagoda built by 

King Naungdawgyi (1760-63, A.D.), the eldest son of Alompra, who founded 
the last dynasty of Burma. At each angle of the platform, a small pagoda was built by 
each of his four queens. Three of these small pagodas are standing, while the 
fourth, namely, that at the south-western corner, has been removed bodily at some 
time or other. In December 1902, the central pagoda and the small one to the 
south-east were dug into by some natives of India, and their treasure-chambers were 
rifled. The thieves were detected and sentenced to imprisonment. As the two 
smaller pagodas, which were still left intact, occupied an unsafe position, the Burmese 
elders of Shwebo decided to open them and remove their contents toa place of 
safety, The pagoda tothe north-east was selected for opening first. The bricks were 
removed down to the ground level till a stone chamber with a heavy stone lid was 
uncovered, The chamber is about two feet square, and about a foot in depth, the walls 
being covered with an inscription in black letters on a gilt ground, which began to curl 
up and peel off as soon as air was let m. At the bottom of the chamber, covered 
with dust, were the relics and other objects fixed in a layer of mortar, on which they 
had apparently been placed, while it was still wet, in order to make them stand up. In 
the right top corner was a glass pagoda, under which were two or three enclosed boxes, 
intended for relics, but of which none were found. In the left top corner was a 
monastery of brass. Next to the pagoda were a number of silver and brass figures of 
Gautama Buddha, and many representations of the Bodhi tree ; below these were three 
or four brass guns, and next to these, nearly in the centre of the chamber, was the 
sanctum sanctorum, which consisted of a bowl containing several enclosed boxes with 
relics. There were also several brass boats with rowers, and a number of Arhats or 
disciples of Buddha, together with the usual votive offerings of gold and silver flowers. 
Of the objects of religious interest, the most important 15 the series of enclosed 
boxes or bowls with lids containing relics. The outer bowl 15 of brass, the next of 
copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the next of gold set with emeralds, 
and the innermost ofamber. Inside the amber bow] was asmall quantity of fine gravel, 
ith a few small pearls and pieces of gold, which a pious Buddhist regards as relics 
of the body of Buddha. There were silver boxes, one apparently of Maltese work, 


and another crescent-shaped, a silver candle-holder, and gold and silver scrolls 
u 
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covered with inscriptions. The secular objects embraced a large number of curie- 
sities illustrating the dresses Of the soldiery, the kinds of Weapons used, and the 
various forms of boats and rafts used in the wars between the Burmese and the 
Talaings. Most of the figures and models are of brass, while some are of copper, and 
others of silver. There are numerous soldiers engaged in warlike exercises: some. 
with long coats and three-cornered hats of regulation pattern, are kneeling on one knee 
taking aim with their rifles; others, differently attired, are practising with lances. 
Models of guns, too, are in profusion, and many of them are labelled with. the Inscrip=- 
tion ^" Mo-hein" or "' Welkin-resounding (weapon)." Among the nunierous boats and 
rafts, the largest in size and the first in interest is a large brass vessel, supposed to 
represent Alompra on one of his numerous campaigns in the delta of the Irrawaddy. 
It has three masts, each surmounted by a flag; and there is a figure seated in the stern 
occupied in steering. A. sailor, half as tall as the mast, is climbing up the foremast, 
and another is standing on the main-mast on the look-out. The Captain is at the 
bows with a telescope to his eye. If Alompra is on board, he must be below. 
There are no sails, nor propeller, nor visible means of progression. There are copper 
elephants with silver ears, horses with riders, dragons, kneeling queens and princesses 
with pagoda crowns, and also representations of the principal incidents in the life of 
Gautama Buddha. 
Two rele-chambers were found below the north-eastern pagoda. The first was 
unearthed on the 25th January 1903, and the following are its contents :-— 
114 silver Arhafs ; | 
8 gold Buddhas ; 
4 silver cushions surmounted by silver 
lions ; 
1 pagoda with pinnacle of gold, body 
of glass, and pedestal of silver ; 
4 smaller gold pagodas; | 
4 gold vases ; 
2 gold banners ; 
2 silver batiners ; 
1 silver house with ornamentation in 
gold ; 
1 model representing the Mujicalinda 
Lake in copper, a Naga in silver - 
and a bunch of flowers in silver ; 


3 insil 24 Men in copper ; 
0. Eee wilh crowns of gold ; 4 Monasteries in copper ; 
13 men in silver; | | 


) t Népga in co per ; 

॥ deer in silver ; 1 ‘gid ध । 

1 elephant in silver with two mahouls » 1४ bunches of flowers in brass ; 
1 horse in silver with a rider ; | 4 war boats in brass - | 
॥ couch वआ कौन; ` | I amber bowl. _ | 


48 trees in copper ; 
| 14 frogs in silver ; 
| 1 tortoise in crystal ; 
2 small rings in copper 4 
| 1 bunch of flowers in silver weighing 
३२३ tolas ; 
1 large casket in silver : 
2 small caskets in silver ; 
1 salver in silyer ; 
12 rubies of different Sizes ; 
॥ ¢merald ; 
' broken bunch of flowers in silver 
weighing 2! tolas - 
6o Buddhas in copper ई 


The second relic-chamber Was 


# 9 unearthed on 
following are its contents :— 


the 2zoth March 1903, and the 


1 Buddha covered by the hood of a 


1 silver seroll ; Naga in amber ; 


1 gold scroll ; । | 


= i ti 


॥ 
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amber bowls ; | 3 
gold Buddhas ; 22 
Buddha under the Bodhi tree in | 85 

amber ; 35 
gold Buddha under a pagoda, whose 4 
top ts of gold, body of glass, and 5 
pedestal of silver ; | 
Arhats in gold ; 2 
Buddhas in silver ; | 2 
Buddhas. in amber ; [ 
Arhfats m™ silver ; ! 
Buddha in a monastery. in amber ; 
Devas and Araémds in amber ; 2 
Arhats, to who Buddha first 

preached his law; 1 


bunches of flowers in amber ; 

deer in amber ; 

flower trees in amber: 4 

flower tree in glass ; 

Sraimd in silver offering a gold 
flower and an emerald garland to 
Buddha ; 


| 


= , , 


pillar in gold ; 

silver pillar crowned with a gold €; I 

silver pillar ; ; 

silver flagstaff with a gold banner ; I 

silver Nagstaff with a silver banner ; | 

। silver flagstaff crowned witha silver ८4; I 

bunches of flowers in gold ; | 

Bodhi trees im silver: 

Mara riding an elephant in silver; 2 

silver elephant ; : 

silver Naga; I 

silver (+. ० 

silver figure of Cificamana, who 7 
claimed Gautama Buddha as the I 
father of her unborn child; | 

silver ०7८5 ; 

Deva in silver ; 6 

man in silver ; 1 


wilt Buddhas in alabaster ; 

Buddhas in copper ; 

Arhkats in copper ; 

armed soldiers in copper ; 

horses in copper ; 

elephants in copper ; 

Afara riding an elephant in copper; 

monasteries in copper ; 

deer in copper ; 

cushion tn siiver ; 

model of the Muficalinda Lake in 
copper ह 

war boats with armed soldiers in 
cOpper ; 

brass raft with Captain and sailors 
on board ; 

covered passage in brass ; 

brass cannon ; 

copper bowl containing the relics of 
an Arhat: 

silver caskets of different sizes ; 

gold casket studded. with gems con- 
taining the relics of an Arfat; 

glass dish with stand ornamented 
with gold; 

silver ear-cleaner * 

silver tooth-pick ; 

pair of silver pincers ; 

pair of gold ear ornaments studded 
with rubies; 

pairs of crystal ear ornaments ; 

pair of ivory ear ornaments ; 

amber ear ornament ; 

gold beads 

head dresses in gold ; 

oil-lamp in gold; 

large copper casket contaming the 
relics of an Ardat; 

bunches of flowers in gold ; 

glass goblet ; 


The followmg articles were discovered by the thieves in the small pagoda at the 
south-eastern corner and recovered from them:— 


42 
। 


3 
66 


॥ 
2 
i 


Relies of Buddha; | 
silver ArsAats ; 

amber Buddha ; | 
silver Buddhas (headless) ; 

rubies of different siges; 

silver casket ; 

silver buttons ; 

crescent shaped silver casket ; 


॥ 1 


silver box (without lid) ; 
silver spoon ; 
silver spoon (broken) ; 
silver banners weighing o4 tolas ; 
bunch of silver towers (broken) ; 
silver scroll-shaped banner weighing 
52 tolas; | 
amber Buddha (hevdless) ; 

U2 
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1 small ruby ; 

Broken pieces of silver weighing $ tolas ; 

Broken pieces of gold weighing 13 
tolas ; 

1 gold flagstaff studded with jewels 
weighing 4+ tolas ; 

1 gold scroll with inscription weighing 
10} (०135 ; 

1 silver scroll with inscription weigh- 


4 brass elephants; 
2 brass horses ; 
2 brass cannon: 


16 brass figures of soldiers ; 
243 silver beads ; 


i large brass salver with cover and 
stand : 

1small do. do. : 

1 lidless iron alms-bow]l containing the 


ing 10 tolas ; 

155 brass figures of Arhats and of 
Gautama Buddha occupying the 
seven attitudes under the Bodhi tree; 

29 brass figures of men ; 
7 brass models of war boats, rafts and 
ships ; 
7 brass models of monasteries with 
multiple roofs ; 
g silver cushions ; 


relics of an Arshad ; 

1 large brass bow! : 

1 large copper bowl ; 

1 large pinchbeck bow! ; 

I large silver bow! ; 

1 large gold bowl studded with rubies 
and covered with a lid containing 
an emerald ; 

1 octagonal amber bowl containing 
the relics of Buddha. 

The pagoda at the north-western corner was dismantled on the 2sth February 
1903, and the following are the contents of its relic-chamber :-— 
1 gilt Buddha made of the wood of a 
| Bodhi tree (ficus religiosa) ; 
2 amber Buddhas ~ 

| 28 silver Buddhas with SodAi trees: 

7 silver Buddhas ; 

4 silver Buddhas (standing) ; 

1 silver Buddha in a shrine : 

t silver Buddha attended by a Naga 
under a tree; 

15 human figures in silver - 

1 glass goblet still filled with water - 

I silver scroll on which an extract 
from the Buddhist scriptures is in 
scribed ; 

1 glass jug with a porcelain cover 
containing a small ingot of silver ; 

प pair of gold ear ornaments studded 
with jewels ; 

1 diamond ring ; 

I jade-stone ring ; 

; “SPP hire ; | gold ring. 

On the gold scrolls are found engraved extracts from the three divisions of the 

Buddhist Canon, and the silver scrolls are mainly of historical interest. Three of the 

latter are translated below-— | । > 


2 rubies : 

i gold ear ornament (filigree work) ; 

1 emerald ring ; 

1 bunch of gold flowers (broken) ; 

2 bunches of silver flowers - 

। large gold bow! containing relics ; 

1 small gold bowl containing 3 relics ; 

1 silver chunam box - 

1 silver bow! 

1 amber Hamsa bird (headless) ; 

1 small silver bow! : 

1 small garland of emeralds - 

1 ruby (dark coloured) ; 

1 bundle containing a gold necklace, 
and some rubies, jade-stone, and 
emeralds - 

| gold chain (broken) ; 

1 glass goblet containing telics ; 

2silver footprints of Buddha or 
Buddha pad weighing 15 viss ; 


I. 
3 In the 2297111 year of the era of the Religion and the 111 5th year of the Burmese 
era (1753 A.D.), Alompra, the Patron of Buddhism, founded the City of Ratana- 
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singha, and reigned there as King. The boundaries of His Majesty's empire are as 
follows :-— 
North—Assam and Khamti; 
fast— The tron bridge (Tich-pi-kuan) on the Chinese frontier ; 
South-east—Siam ; 
South— Rangoon, Synam, and the sea. 

His Majesty founded a new dynasty, and built a large pagoda to the north-east of 
the capital. In the month of A’son, 1122 of the Burmese era (May 1760 A.D.), he 
died at Kinywa in the Martaban district, on his return from the invasion of Siam. 
His eldest son, Siripavaramahadhammarajadhipati, succeeded to the throne. The 
pagoda, which was built by Alompra, was in a state of disrepair, and was restored by 
the Dowager-Queen, who enshrined additional relics in the upper relic-chamber. Her 
Majesty likewise had the first books of the three divisions of the Buddhist Canon 
inscribed on scrolls of silver and gold, and these were enshrined in the same pagoda 
in the month of Natfaw 1125 (December 1763 A.D.), that is to say, after her second 
son had become King. . 

The empire of Ava, which was under the sway of the ten kings of the 
Nyaungyan dynasty, was overthrown in Tagu 1113 (April 1751 A.D.), and Alompra 
became King in 1115 (1753 A.D.), after founding a new capital called Ratanasingha 
at Moksobo, In 1121 (1759 A.D.) His Majesty invaded Siam, and, on his return, 
died at Kinywa in the district of Martaban. The eldest son, Sirisudhammaraja, who 
was heir apparent, succeeded to the throne in Mayon (June 1760 A.D.). The 
boundaries of the Burmese Empire are as follows :— 

South —Pegu, Syriam, and the sea ; 

Norfh—Khamt and the sea (?) ; 

West—The hill ranges separating Burma from Assam, Chittagong and Arakan ; 

ast—China and Siam. 

White and red elephants were presented to the King, who then assumed the title 
of ^" Siripavarasudhammarajadhipati". His Majesty built a large pagoda at Shwebaw- 
gyun, which is 500 fas (5,250 feet) to the north-east of the capital ; and each of the 
four queens built a smaller shrine at each corner of the pagoda platform. The small 
pagoda at the north-eastern corner was built by Queen Thayetmyoza Sirimahadeyi. 
Relics of the Lord Buddha were placed ina bejewelled casket and enshrined in the 
pagoda. The following were also deposited in the relic-chamber : bejewelled repre- 
sentations in gold, silver, and pinchbeck, of the Royal builder, of the seven Attitudes of 
Buddha around the Bodhi Tree, of Buddha preaching his first sermon to the Paicavag- 
giya monks at the entreaty of Sahampatr Brahma under the Ajapala Tree, and of 
the Twenty-eight Buddhas, who preceded Gautama Buddha, etc. ; models of umbrellas, 
banners, elephants, rafts and war-boats; betel-boxes, flower vases, small beads, bunches 
of flowers, and lamps, made of gold, silver, brass, and iron, and ornamented with rubies. 
sapphires, amethysts, pearls, diamonds, cats’-eyes, coral, crystal, and glass. Her 
Majesty, who is imbued with great faith in the Religion, prays: 

“ May the guardian spirits of the Religion, of the World, of the earth, and trees 
and pagodas, keep watch and ward over my work of merit, in order that it may last for 


[ऋद्ध 
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5,000! years, that 15 to say, as long as Buddhism itself, May these good and noble 
spirits share in my merit. Should wicked and avaricious persons approach the pre- 
cincts of my pagoda with the intention of robbing it of its valuable contents, may the 
guardian spirits, through the glory of my Lord and Husband, and my own merit, instil 
fear into them and succeed in thwarting their nefarious designs.” 

On Tuesday, the 13th day of the waning moon of Thavtngyut 1125 (October 
1763 A.D.), great offerings were made toa large number of monks. and the relic- 
Chamber was closed. The queen continues her asseveration: “ May the god of earth 
bear'witness to this my good deed. Till [ enter Mirvdna, may all my wishes be ful- 
filled. In virtue of the merit acquired by me, may His Majesty, the Dowager-Queen, 
and the members of the Royal Family live in mutual love, may their lives be prolonged 
over a hundred years, and may all their wishes be fulfilled. May | share my merit 
equally with my parents, to whom [ am under a deep obligation. _ May my eldest son, 
who would haye shed lustre and glory on our Royal House, had his life been prolonged, 
also share in my merit, and may he while in the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, rejoice on 
hearing of'this my good deed. May the Ministers and other officials, who supervised 
the building of my pagoda as well as all beings, who are in course of transmigration in 
the thirty-one forms of existence, participate in my merit. May the spirits of the 
pagodas, trees, the earth and the sky, together with the ogres, ghouls and ghosts, who 
inhabit the declivities of the earth, enjoy my merit, and keep constant watch and ward 
over my pagoda. Finally, by virtue of the merit acquired by me through building this 
pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha are enshrined, may | enjoy such happiness and 
prosperity as cannot be disturbed and detracted in every form of existence counting 
from the present one till the attainment of Nirvana, and, like Visakha and Queen 
Anoja, may | attain Virrana, without the necessity of further transmigration, at the 
feet of the coming Buddha Ari Metteyya.” 


11, 

in the month of Tagu ofthe aagsth year of’ the era of the Religion and’ the 
11131 year of the. Burmese era (April 1751 ALD.) the empire of Ava, which had 
been under the sway of theten kings of the Nyaungyan dynasty, was subverted, and 
Alompra, the Patron of Buddhism, revived the line of Burmese kinzs. and. धीष 
the ‘centre of Buddhist influence, by founding the: city of Ratandsingha. with its 
palace, moat, and Walls, at Moksobo, where the Shwetaza pagoda still tee li 
the dwelling-place of Buddha, when he was born.as a white stag. His Majesty ascended 
the ‘throne in the 2297th year of the era of the Religion and the: 111 इतो year of 
the Burmese era (1754 A.D. 1. The founder of the new dynasty died in A’ason 1121 
(June 1759}. The eldest prince, Sirisudhammaraja, who was the heit-apparent, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. White-and red elephants were presented to hits. and he He 
the titles of “ Lord of White and Red Elephants, Siripavaramahisudhammaraja dhipati.” 
The’ boundaries of His Majesty's Empire-are as follows := स~ ` 

` South—The sea - | 

West—-The hill ranges Separating Burma from Arakan, C hittagong and Assam : 

Norti—The tracts inhabited by the Shans and the Kachins, नि १ 

Ht Shwebawgyun, which is about 5५० 45 (5,25० feet) to the north-cast of the royal 
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city, His Majesty built a pagoda in which the relics and images of Buddha were enshrined. 
The relics consisted of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces and 5,003 smaller pieces, 
which were deposited in concentric bowls of brass, copper, pinchbeck, pewter, coral, 
gems, rubies and ¢hayethan wood. In the relice-chambers, of which there were several, 
were deposited golden figures representing Alompra and his chief queen, His Majesty 
and his chief and other queens in an attitude of offermg Howers, parched rice, lights and 
qanners to Buddha ; Alompra’'s regalia and his turban, ruby ring, emerald bracelets, betel 
boxes, gold sword chains, girdle, and many crown jewels; relics of Buddha placed in.con- 
centric bowls of silver, gold and rubies ; figures of Buddha representing the principal inci- 
dents of his life and figures of the members of the royal family, and of soldiers, elephants. 
horses, boats, ships, rafts and of many kinds of weapons. His Majesty built a zayat 
(rest house) adorned with exquisite carving. The #7 on the pagoda was made of iron 
weighing 400 viss, and the bell was made of brass. Silyer figures were made repre- 
senting the scenes in the 550 zataka stories. The entire 7rigstaka was inscribed on 


gold scrolls, 
The above is an enumeration of the good works of His Majesty, the Lord of 


White and Red Elephants. 

The small pagoda at the north-eastern corner of the Central pagoda was built 
by Queen Sirimaharatanadevi on Sunday, the 4th day of the waxing moon. of 
Tawthalin in the 2307th year of the era of the Religion and the 11asth year 
of the Burmese era (September 1763 A.D.). The following were deposited in the 
relic-chamber :— 

Buddha's relics placed in concentric bowls of brass, silver, pinchbeck, gold and 
amber: Buddha's relics consisting of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces and... . 
smaller pieces, placed in an amber bow! of great value, which was put inside a miniature 
pagoda, whose bejewelled pedestal was of silver, whose body was of glass, and whose 
pinnacle was of gold; gold images of Buddha studded with jewels, representing him in 
the seven attitudes around the Bodhi Tree ; similar images in amber ; a gold figure studded 
with jewels representing Buddha preaching his first sermon in the Argadaya or Deer 
Park ; silver figures representing the Paficavaggiya Monks listening to the first sermon 
of Buddha ; silver figures of 80 disciples of Buddha; an amber pagoda ; the teaching 
of Buddha inscribed on gold and silver scrolls; the bejewelled shroud used in covermg 
Alompra’s body when it was lying in state; His Majesty's turban and comb; a gold 
ring of inestimable value ; Her Majesty's head dress, hairpin, ear-ornament, ring = = +; 
a pair of brass ships in miniature manned each by a, Captain, steergman, and sailor, 
filled with gold, silver, and precious stones ; a brass boat filled with sapphires, emeralds, 
al, crystal, and glass ; brass war-boats and rafts manned by sailing-masters, steers- 
men, and crews of rowers ; gold figures of queens in their full dresses adoring Buddha 
with offerings of gold, silver, and jewels; , ; ; pagodas in miniature 
made of gold, rubies, and amber ; betel-boxes ; figures in gold, silver, and brass repre- 
senting the king, queens, ministers, and all officials and menials in an attitude of ador- 
ing Buddha's relics and of offering them bunches of gold, silver, ruby, and pearl 
flowers; bunches of gold, silver, ruby, and pearl flowers; offerings of parched rice 
represented by beads of gold, silver, pearls and rubies ; gold and silver banners, gold and 
silver lamps, with and without stands; fragrant essences of various kinds; at the four 


cor 
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points of the compass as well as at the intermediate points, figures in silver and brass, 
of elephants, horses, and soldiers armed with swords, spears, guns, bows and arrows, 
and facing outwards for the purpose of safeguarding the dedicated treasures in the relic- 
chamber; and figures of armed men and infantry soldiers were interspersed between 
those of elephants and horses. 

“In the future, if my pagoda is destroyed by wicked persons or natural causes, may 
the guardian spirits of the Keligion, of pagodas, of the universe, of trees and of the 
earth, safeguard, on my behalf, the holy relics and images of Buddha, the miniature 
pagodas, and the sacred figures mentioned above.” 

These scrolls describe the contents of relic-chambers constructed in 1763 A.D. 
Thirty-four years later, Hiram Cox, British Resident at Rangoon, visited the Mingun 
pagoda, which was in course of building by Bodawpaya, the third son of Alompra, 
and saw the relic-chamber and the treasures to be deposited in it. The following is 
his description :— 

“Upon the seventh terrace rises the exposed part of the base or plinth of the 
intended structure, the foundation of which is sunk of solid masonry still lower; how 
much | have not been able to ascertain. Within the plinth a hollow chamber is left, 
forming a quadrangle whose extent is sixty-one feet six inches. its depth eleven feet, 
and the walls being twelve feet eleven inches thick, make the exterjor surface of eightv- 
seven feet four inches. The interior of this chamber is plastered with white chunam 
and decorated with painted borders and panelled compartments with trees and flower- 
pots in them, There are also rows of columns twenty-nine inches square, and 
pilasters,"to support the leaden beams and terrace with which the whole is to be 
covered when the dedicated treasures are deposited there: with a number of quadran- 
gular compartments large and small, from ten feet to four feet five inches square, to 
contain them ; the smaller ones being lined with plates of lead three-fourths of an inch 
thick. The innermost quadrangles are intended for the preservation of the treasures 
dedicated by His Majesty, while the span around them is devoted to the oblations of 
his courtiers. Opposite each of ‘the smaller compartments, whose depth is equal to 
that of the larger ones, and which appeared like so many wells, was placed, on small 
Bengal carpets, little hollow temples, three feet square, with pyramidal roofs orna- 
mented in the Burmhan style; the interior frame being of painted wood covered with 
thin plates of silver, alloyed to about fifty per cent, standard: in height from the base 
to the pinnacle seven feet, the eaves ornamented with strings of red coral, about six 
beads in each, terminated with heart-shaped pieces of common window-glass. Round 
the solid part of the building and upon the terrace, were arranged piles of leaden 
beams, abost five inches square, and of sufficient length to cover the respective 
chambers, with plates of lead of the same length fourteen inches broad, and three- 
fourths of an inch thick for the coverings ; and besides these a 6 
schistous granite were arranged in readiness to cover the whole. We were told that 
there was another set of chambers of the same dimensions and structure, charged with 
ew below these ; how sure this is | Cannot pretend to determine. The invention 
of lining the chambers with lead for the preservation of the treasures, is an honour 
claimed by his present Majesty, who has great skill in these matters, That the design 
has a divine sanction we had ocular demonstration, three piles of leaden plates gilt 
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with gold-leaf being shown us, which had been brought and arranged where we saw 
them at mght by angels. 
1 [| a * |, ॐ 

“A number were collected for our amusement ; we sat to see them for about half 
an hour, and then went to view the dedicated treasures. They were arranged on the 
platform of a bamboo shade, about seventy feet in length and thirty broad; they con- 
sisted of a great variety of Burmhan temples and 4०४४5 (monasteries) in. mimature, 
covered with plates of fifty per cent. silver, and filled with little images of their idols from 
three inches to a foot in height of the same materials. Besides those inthe temples, etc., 
there were squadrons of others of the same kind and quality arranged on the floor; also 
many which they said were of solid gold, but on examination we found them less valu- 
able ; there were also two rows of about a dozen larger images of alabaster; from four 
to two feet in height, well gilt and burnished. These were of that remarkable kind 
which | have before noticed in this diary ; their cast of features and hair being precisely 
that of the Abyssinian negroes ; all the others were of Indian origin (but | shall have 
occasion to discuss this subject more at large in another place). There were also 
several gilt metal flat caskets, said to contain gold and precious stones; Mr. Burnett 
saw the contents of two or three, though 1 did not; in them were several coloured 
stones, none above ten or fifteen carats weight, set in gilt foil, There were also several 
piles of bricks, slabs of coloured glass, and white chatfahs (umbrellas), such as are 
used by the royal family ; and lastly, one of Dr. Priestley’s machines for impregnating 
water with fixed air. On the opposite side, in another shade, was an image of a deity ina 
portable temple, with poles fixed to it for four bearers, which, we were informed, were 
sufficient when its godship was in good humour, but when displeased, not all the power of 
the Burmhan empire could move it. Many miraculous cures are ascribed to the power 
of this deity ; in pity to the multitude, it is, therefore, hoped that His Majesty will not 
immure it in the vaults of the new temple. In a separate shade, in a moveable wooden- 
house which travels on wheels, 15 > print of the foot of Gaudama, in a slab of marble, 
from the heel to the toe, It is about three feet in length and of a proportional breadth ; 
but the history of this impression I did not learn, as my conductors were in haste to go 


home." 1 
|; 2 # = a | । = 


Naungdawgyi, the king, who built the Shwebawgyun Pagoda at Shwebo, reigned 
from 1760 to 1763 A.D. -Being the eldest son of Alompra, he materially assisted his 
father in overthrowing the power of the Talaings, in uniting the whole of Burma inider 
one rule, and in founding the last Burmese dynasty, which was subverted by the 
British in 1883 A.D. Ava was conquered by the Talaings in 1752 A.D. ; Alompra 
proclaimed himself king in the following year; and thus, for nearly ten years, 
Naungdawgyi was engaged in incessant fighting. In these wars, the belligerents were 
still armed with bows and arrows, and fire-arms decided the fate of battles. These 
weapons were supplied by the agents of the English and French East India Companies, 
which, having made peace after an open war of 5 years in the Carnatic, transferred 
their rival aspirations to Burmese soil. The French had a factory at Syriam, and the 











— 


॥ Journal uf a Residence in the Burman Empire, pages 103—t11. 
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British established themselves at Negrais’and Bassein. The prescience of the latter 


in selecting the winning side in all disputes among native rulers jn ‘India and Burma, 
and in the East generally, is truly remarkable. They supported the pretensions of 
Alompra, who was an upstart of no -roval lineage, against the claims of the king 
of Pegu, who had unlimited resourees at his disposal; and, ‘in the end, they were 
quite justified in their choice. 

In 1755 A.D. the British East India Company presented Alompra with “4 pieces 
of Iron Cannon, one a 12, and the other three g pounders ; 80 shot and 4 chests of 
Powder"''; and two years-later the king was presented by the Company with more 
guns and powder. - Moreover, in the Treaty of ‘‘ Friendship and Alliance,’ concluded, 
in the same year, by the Company andthe king, the 6th Article stipulates that —“In 
consideration ‘whereof, the said Honourable Company do hereby promise and oblige 
themselves to present unto the king of Ava and Pegu, annually; one pce of Ordnance 
to Camry a twelve pound shot, as likewise-200 viss af good gunpowder * #@ @ @ ॐ! a 
Again, in 1760 A:D., Naungdawgyi, the successor. of Alompra, was still in need of 
fire-arms, and he sought the assistance of the «Governor of Madras in procuring them. ® 

These historical crreumstances explain the presence, SO.antagonistic to the spirit 
of peace inculeated by Buddhism, of figures representing fighting men, and of hotels 
of cannon and: other paraphernalia of war. The figures were not placed there as mere 
historical memeéntoes: they were supposed to serve a practical purpose, namely, to 
safeguard the holy relies of Buddha and: other treasures. The Burmans believed. as 
explained in the coneluding part of the third scroll translated above; that these alex 
of elephants, horses, and armed soldiers, would become endowed with life and motion 
and that the soldiers would make use: of the canon, muskets, swords, spears, bows 
and arrows against any intruders, owho: might approach ithe sacred प ae the 
pagoda with an evil intent, ‘ | 

A representative selection was made:from the relics found -at । 
ig ed ane na (क प four’ groups. Plate L1-shows the twenty-eight 
Buddhas ineluding Gautama’ The Buddhist Scriptures declare. that Buddhas in the 
bygone ages were as numerous as the“ Sands af ‘the: Ga es; but प cali the 
| अ 
reduced to four, namely, Kakusdndha, Korlagamana, Kassapa oY de Gantamas ke प ; 
this quartette may be added Metteyya, the future Messiah of Buddhiew 9 ० 
Buddhas belong te what is-known as the “ एत द र ४ छ 
number still further. “They adoreonly: three Buddhas इ Past = | Ye duced the 
Present one, Gautama; and the Future one, Metteyya, 0 

Like Confucius, Gautama never claimed > |, 
Tradition ;” and in his sermons. he : 


he Shwebawgyun 





वल a higher title than a “ Transmitter of 
| नः enghted to call himself a ‘Tathagata’ which 
Childers has translated ३5 ^ ०7६ who: goes in like manner,"’ but which is ser b 

Buddhists 9 क “one who follows तओ the foot-steps of his predecessors.” The 
body of doctrine now known as Buddhism was not created by him | bit merely redis 
covered after the lapse of ages, । 7 ae 
` वान Oriental Repertory, page GO 


> जिगर, pe age 275. ibid. 
| 3 * bid, page 305. 
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It will be noticed that each Buddha sits cross-legged under a Bodhi Tree, or a 
‘Tree of Knowledge, or Enlightenment.” Gautama attained Buddhahood under a 
Ficus Religiosa, while each of his predecessors had a tree of a distinct denommation, 
as the sandal wood, bamboo, Sal (shorea robusta), etc., trees. The idea that a 
Buddha should attain to the state, practically of the highest type of humanity, under a 
tree of a particular denomination, is probably connected with the primitive form of Tree- 
Worship, according to which every tree of gigantic proportions was believed to be the 
abode of some spirit or Deity. 

Plate LI] portrays the events, which happened immediately after the attainment 
of Buddhahood by Gautama. According to the Mahavagga (vede foot-note 2, pages 
74-75, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X111), the Sage remained for a period of four 
times seven days ,in the neighbourhood of the Bodhi Tree; but later tradition 15 
unanimous in extending it to seven times seven days, and the Buddhists of Burma have 
accepted the latter authority. The first figure on the extreme left of the upper row 
represents Gautama Buddha as ° enjoving the bliss of emancipation’ under the Bodhi 
Tree. At the end of seven days, he rose from his sitting posture, and contemplated 
the Tree of Knowledge (figures 2 and 3). At the end of the second period of seven 
days, he felt the effects of inaction, and took walking exercise for seven days (figure 4). 
Then the gods provided him with a golden house resplendent with precious gems, in 
which he sat for seven days, working out his laws of salvation (figure 5). After this, 
he sat down under the Ajapala banyan tree (banyan tree of the goat-herds), (figure 6). 
Here. he conversed with a Brahman of a haughty disposition, and successfully with- 
stood the assault by the hosts of Mara, or the Tempter. The next attitude ol Buddha 
(figure 7) is best explained in the words of Rhys Davids (page 80, idzd.) : 

“Then the Blessed One, at the end of those seven days, arose from that state of 
meditation, and went from the foot of the Ajapala banyan tree to the Mucalinda tree. 
And when he had reached it, he sat cross-legged at the foot of the Mucalinda tree 
uninterruptedly during seven days, enjoying the bliss of emancipation. At that time, a 
great cloud appeared out of season, rainy weather which lasted seven days, cold 
weather, storms, and darkness. And the Naga (or Serpent) King Mucalinda came out 
from his abode, and seven times encircled the body of the Blessed One with his 
windings, and kept extending his large hood over the Blessed One's head, thinking to 
himself: ‘May no coldness (touch) the Blessed One!’ May no heat (touch) the 
Blessed One! May no vexation by gadfies and gnats, by storms, and sunheat and 
reptiles (touch) the Blessed One !' ` 

The first figure on the extreme left of the lower row represents the scene which 
took place under the Rajayatana tree. Here, Tapussa and Bhallika, two merchants 
from Ukkala (Orissa), presented Gautama with lotus-fowers, rice-cakes and lump; 
of honey. It is interesting to note that Burmese writers identify Ukkala with 
Rangoon. Figure 9 15 a deer representing Migadaya, the Deer Park near Benares, 
where Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, which is described in Buddhist 
phraseology as “Turning the Wheal of the Law ;” and figures to-14 represent his 
frst audience of five hermits who were converted, The last three figures 15, 16 and 
17 represent three of the principal enemies of Buddha. Figure 15 15 the six-armed 


Mara riding a fierce elephant, which is in the act of charging against Gautama with its 
x2 
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tusks. Figure 915 Alavaka, an ogre, who attempted to harm Buddha, but who was 

| ultimately converted, Figure to represents a woman, to whom a curious history is 
| attached, Inthe Buddhist Church, incontinence tse facto invalidates monasticism ; 
|| and this woman, Cificamanavika by name, who was set up by the enemies of Buddha 
| stuffed herself up with pieces of cloth and bark, and accused him of being the father 
॥ of her unborn child. 

Plate LUI contains figures, which are thoroughly Burmese in their character. In 
the upper row are two inscribed scrolls, the first being made of silver, and the second of 
gold, Their translation has been set forth above. They are followed by nine human 
॥ figures in some form of attitude of adoration. No. 3 is a Burmese official, the next a 
Manipurian lady, whose head dress is surmounted by a serpent, the fifth and sixth 
are Ministers of the highest rank, the seventh and eighth are the King and his Chief 
| Queen, and No. 9 is a Buddhist Monk, whose head dress resembles that of the 
Tibetan /amas of the present day. Such style of head dress was discarded in Burma 
during the reign of Bodawpaya (1781-1819). The tenth appears to be a Prince of 
Manipur, whose body is entwined by two serpents, and the eleventh to be a Burmese 


Prince of the Blood carrying a heap of golden flowers. The last two hgures are 
| models of silver boxes. 


ष्क a 


The miniature pagoda on the extreme left of the second row may be identified 
with the one referred to in the following extract from the translation of Scroll 
No, Hl :— 

* Buddha's relics consisting of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces, and * * 
smaller pieces, placed in an amber bowl of great value, which was put inside a 
miniature pagoda, whose bejewelled pedestal was of silyer, whose body was of glass, 
and whose pinnacle was of gold.” The pagoda is surrounded by ‘the customary 
paraphernalia, On the pedestal are two lotah-shaped flower vases, three smaller 
pagodas, leogryphs, and streamers, Figure 15 is a gold flagstaff surmounted by a 
valuable ruby ; 16 is a silver streamer hanging from a silver flagstaff; and 17 1s a gold 
7 or umbrella, which is one of the emblems of Sovereignty. The three bowls (figures 
18-20) are relic bowls. The first is said to contain the 1 of Gautama Buddha, 
and the second those of his disciples. The relics look like small pebbles and grains 
of iron pyrites rather than the calcined bones of human beings. The third is of gold 
and forms one of a series of concentric bowls. The above are followed by a group 
of ornaments placed in two lines. In the first line a eylindrical gold ornament, which 
is the pmnacle of a Burmese Crown, is flanked by bunches of flower in gold. In the 
second line are arranged the following, commencing with the left: a gold ring for 
keeping together on the crown of the head the hair of a young Burmese girl; two 
pairs of gold ear cylinders ornamented with rubies and pearls ; and two gold finger- 
rings on one of which is engrayed the effigy of a king of some European State. 

Plate LIV is a contribution to the military and naval history of a period, which was 
unaffected by steam, electricity, or Krupp guns. Fire-arms had been introduced into 
Burma by the Portuguese, French, and British; but their use had not become 
extended, and their happy possessors were the arbiters of the destiny of nascent 
nationalities. The supremacy of Alompra, who founded the last dynasty of Burma in 
1753, could only be ascribed to his possession of several pieces of ordnance, two of 
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which he felicitously named the ‘‘ Thunderer" and the “ Conqueror of Pegu.” The 
cannon owned by Naungdawgyi, his son and successor, was called the `` Vanquisher,"’ 
and its model with its name engraved on the barrel appears as figure 6. Figure 8 
is armed with a heavy wood-cutter's knife, and appears to be a member of a corps of 
sappers and miners, while No. 7 is an artillery man in charge of two howitzers. The 
fifth is an infantry soldier armed with a blunderbuss, whose three-cornered hat be- 
speaks his European nationality. The fourth is a richly caparisoned cavalry horse and 
the third a war elephant, whose rider is armed with a spear: while the first two 
represent an officer of an elephant corps and a cavalry officer. Before the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, when bows and arrows had not been superseded by fire-arms, 
elephants were extensively used as riding animals in warfare both in India and Indo- 
China. They were often made intoxicated, and directed to trample down one's 
enemies or to batter down with their colossal head city gates and other obstacles. 

In the lower row is a flotilla of five war vessels. The month ts the flag-boat of the 
King. Its prow is embellished with the head of a dragon, which is the national 
emblem of China. In its middle, rises the graceful spire of a gilt pavilion with five 
pyramidal roofs, under which the King sits; and a hat-wearing officer is on sentry-go 
behind the pavilion. The stern of the boat is bent like a bow, and is ornamented with 
rich carving. A pageant of a Burmese king, like that of other Onental rulers, is rich 
in scenic effects, and words fail to produce the impression made upon one’s mind and 
imagination. The tenth is reserved for members of the Royal Family. No. 11 1s a 
sentry boat with a look-out man on the mast. No. 12 has a banner flying and 
musket rest. The last is manned by three Europeans; the Captain is looking through 
a telescope, a sailor is climbing the mast, and a musketeer at the stern, who wears a 
hat, is protecting the other two with his gun. 
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PREHISTORIC POTTERY FROM 
TINNEVELLY. 





1 great bulk of the deposits in the ancient burial sites in the Tinnevelly district 

consists of pottery, Most of it is in almost perfect condition, due to the nature 
of the soil, but in some sites, where a clay soil exists, it is almost allin a fragmentary 
condition. 

lt seems to have been placed indiscriminately both inside and outside the urns, a 
fact to which | have already referred in a previous paper on the subject. For the 
most part the pottery is well made, the clay being of a thin texture, in some cases red, 
in others black, or with the two colours combined. Only a few instances of applied 
colour occur, and little or no ornament is used; such as there js, consisting of short 
dotted lines, 15 disposed diagonally around the rim. | 

The urns are of coarse thick red pottery, and their ordinary form is that of 
Plate LVIII, fig. 5, but in some sites the shape is that of fig. 6. They are seldom 
decorated, though in a few instances, simple devices—often mere thumb marks— 
appear, Examples of such are figs. 1g and 16. In some burials, great heaps of 
various kinds of pottery are placed in large bowls, of the shape shown in fig. 9, on one 
side of the urn. 

The various types include pots, large and small: bowls: jars, long and small; 
cups; ringstands, both short and long, besides the urns above alluded to. Many 
present very little variation from such as are in use at the present day. Figs, 1 {5 8 ध 
Plate LV are ordinary examples of large pots, usually of red my 
and figs. 1 to 26 of the succeeding Plate are various kinds af small 


Those of the shape of figs. 15, 21, 22, 2 3, and 26 of Plate LV 
the others are red. 


Figs, g to 20 
cups and bowls. 
: , | are usually black ; 
Figs. 27, 28 of Plate LVI and figs. 4, 5 and 6 of Plate LVII are 
a very numerous, particularly the last two. Examples of jars are figs. 1, 2 and 3 of 
late sid The latter is particularly interesting, in that it is the only example of its 
kind found. It is identical in shape with some bronze side feisen. Gu elie प 
trated m the Annual Report for 1902-03. =+ = 


lhe differences in form of the various ringstands will be seen from the ill 


| LV ustration: 
on Plate LVI. Among them the egg-cup-shaped stands ag 
नि 


are of rare occurrence. 


` Annual Report of the Archm@olp gical Sure y a 
° Cf. figs. 21 and 23, Plate LVI. re ey of India, १८०२2, p. 148 
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Of the lids, the more unusual forms are those seen in Plate LVII, figs, 22, 24 and Plate 
LVIII, fig. 2. Figs 8 and 12 of the latter are examples of the hooks and spouts found 
on the urns and large basins, to which reference was made in the article in last year's 
Report referred to above. Two other specimens, which deserve notice, are the 
standard cup and large bowl illustrated in figs, ro and 17 of Plate LVIII, the former 
being the only one of its kind found, and the latter being identical with a bronze one 
from the same site. 

It should be added that in addition to the specimens figured here, some other 
illustrations of the prehistoric pottery from Tinnevelly are published in the Madras 
Archzological Reports for 1982-3 and 190974. 

The names given to the various vessels in the following plates are those by which 
similarly shaped articles are now known, in the local Tamil dialect ; but it should be 
understood that in other Tamil districts, and in the Kanarese and Telugu country, ४ 
variety of different names are applied to the same objects. 
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Plate LY. 
(The measurements refer to the diameter of the vase, unless otherwise stated.) 

Fig, 1.—Sa/ (g"). The body is brown; the rim dark. 

Fig. 2.—Andam (g"), It is black and has three parallel grooved lines in the middle. Now 
used for conveying water from a distance. 

Fig. 3.—Kuduvai (54). The upper half is black; the lower reddish. The vessel is used 
at the present day for preparing broths. 

Fig. 4.—Awdam (74°). Similar to fig. 2, This has a beaded rim and four parallel grooved 
lines around the midille. 

Pig. 5.—Andurai (44°). It is black at the mouth and has a reddish body Similar to 
the vessels now used for toddy, 

Pig. 6.—Kudasmh (g4"). Similar to fig. 2. Colour reddish. 

Fig. 7.—Similar (21). Similar. It is black at mouth and has a red y, with five parallel 
grooved lines below the neck, 

Fig. 8.—Téudt (At. gf"), 


Colour red. Now used for carrying water, 
Fig. g.—Saffi (44°), [t is a wide-mouthed vessel used for preparing broth or pepper 
water, 

Fig. 10.—Similar (417). Similar, It is black at mouth and has a red body, 

Fig. 11.—Momdar (33°), It has a Hat base and wide mouth and neck. Used for keeping 
water or kanye. 


Fig. 12.—Sombw (24"). Mouth black; body red. It has a tong and flat neck, with the 
bottom pointed. Used for drinking water, | ws 
| Fig. 13.—Sombx (Ht, 2}"). Similar, It 135 ३ ‘black mouth and red body but no beaded rim. 
अ necks of this and the preceding vessel are probably intended for holding them in the 
ham 

Fig. 14.—Eanai Kalayam (3१). Colour red. It is a low wide vessel used for keeping 
gingelly oil, etc 

Fig. 15.— वना Kuduvai—tt is black and has a pointed base 

Fig. 16.-- + 4१ Auduvai (54"). Similar, Yt is black and polished, and has a narrow neck 
and sma'l mouth, | 

Fig. 17.—Sattt (2)"). Similar to fig. 9, Cotour black. It has a wide mouth and pointed 
bottom, and is probably used for boiling milk, 

Fig. 13 —Marevai (Ht. 2}°), 
is used for keeping butter-milk, 
| Fig 19-—Kuudan 134}. It is a black-mouthed, red-bottomed, shallow vessel, generally used 
for washing rice before it is cooked, | | j 


Colour black. Ithas.a rounded bottom and long neck and 


Fig 20.—Sa/fi (3). Similar to fig 9 Colour brown, Used jor miscellaneous purposes. 
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Plate LVI. 

Fig. 1.—Gargalam (Ht. 64"), Neck black; body red. It is a long oval-shaped veseel, with 
wide month and flat neck, used for storing water. 

Fig 2.—Aundan (7°). Colour red. It is a wide mouthed, oval-shaped vessel. 

Fig 3—Saruwvesatti (74°). Colour red. It is a semi-circular wesel with beaded inside rim, 
used for roasting grain. 

Fig. 4.—Similar (64). Similar. The upper portion black; the lower red, It has a beaded 
outside rim. 

Fig. 5—Satti (44"). Mouth and bedy black; bettom red. It has a flat body with curved 
wade mouth, 

Fig. 6—Similar (4६). Similar, Mouth and body black ; bettom red, 

Fig 7.—Similar (44"). Similar. Mouth black; body red. I[t has two parallel grooved lines 
around the body below the rim, and is used for boiling broth or preparing vegetables, 

Fig. 8.—Similar (44"). Similar. 

Fig. o—Thatiam (4"). Colour black, It is a flat dish, used as a food plate. 

Fig, 10.—Aranam (3°). It is a flat cup with a round base, used for keeping sauce or gaéce. 

Fig. 11.—Bégins (44°). Top black ; bottom red. It is a yessel with pointed bottom, pro- 
hably used for keeping curds or prepared vegetables. 

Fig. 12.—Similar (4,5,"). 

Fig. 19.—Afwkinu Avanam (3°). Colour black. It is a flat, round cup with a small tube on 
one side, and is used for suckling children, 

Fig. 14.—Mads (32"). Colour black, A lid. 

Fig. 15—Aanappu (3). Mouth black; body red. It isa pot for keeping fire. 

Fig. 16,—Afads (उक). Similar to fig. 14. Base pointed. 

Fig. 17.—Similar (3), Colour red. There are two parallel grooved lines around the neck 

Fig 18.—Similar (34"). Bottom curved. 

Fig. 19.— Mai Atenam (2}"). Colour black. It is a small cup with flat base, and is 
utilized for keeping black dye generally used by women for colouring the tips of their eyelids. 

Fig. 20.—Similar [194]. It has a lid over it, and is utilized for keeping red powder, used 
by women for marking their foreheads with either a dot in the middle of the forehead or a long 
perpendicular line between the evebrows. 

Fig, 21.—Guedu Bogini (6"), Upper part black; body red. It is a semi-circular vessel 
having one line around the bedy near the tip. 

Fig. 22.—Similar (62"). It has two parallel grooved lines around the body: 

Fig. 23.—Vaitil (54%). Mouth black; body red. It is a semi-oval shaped vessel with twe 
parallel grooved lines around the top and is probably used for serving food during meals. 

Fig, 24,.—Atunam (4). Another kind. Mouth black ; body red, 

Fig. 25.—Similar (4,',”). 

Fig. 26.—Veartil (३). Colour black. It is used in temples for keeyung sacted water 
(ferfham) and in houses for preserving milk. 

Fig, 27,—MWaravas (Ht. 5;',"). Upper part black; lower red. It is used for keeping bulter- 
milk, ete. 


Fig. 28,—Similar (Ht 44}. It has twe parallel lives around the body, 
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Plate LVII. 

Fig. t.—Fadi (Ht. 7."). Colour red. It has two parallel grooved lines around the top 
below the neck. Used for keeping ghee, ail, ete, 

Fig. 2—Similar (Ht. 8”), Similar, except that this has a concave neck. Colour red. It 
has a flat base and is probably used for storage of drinking water, 

Fig 3.—Similar (Ht. 0१“. Another kind having a lid. Colour black, It has a flat base 
and an ornamental line on the lid. It is probably used for preserving any food-stuff, pickles, etc., 
and is interesting In that it is identical in shape with many of the bronze jars. The bead below 
the neck in this case is, in the bronzes, made of a separate ring of metal, 

Fig. 4.—Afasai (Ht. 44"). Body red; upper part black, I[t is an egg-shaped cup, used by 
goldsmiths to melt gold, etc. It has two parallel grooved lines around the top. 


Fig, 5. —Similar (Ht. 6"). Colour red, The bottom is pointed and there are two parallel 
lines around the top, 


Fig. 6.—Similar (Ht 6"). Colour greyish, 

Figs. 7 to Q—HNing-stands (94, 42”, 4%"). They are probably used for holding small pots 
with rounded bottoms, 

Figs. to and 11.—Long stands (Ht. 34", 41”), 
stands and small ring-stands were placed before some Image of worship, and on them would 
be set small etips or pots with water for use during the ceremony. 

Mig. 12.—Udukhai (3४). Used probably to form a part of a dram, when the openings on 
both sides are covered with skin; or as a stand. 

Fig. 13.—Maaja/ Aven’ (Ht, 41). It has a citcular flat base, and broad mouth with 
a flat mm around the top. It is used for keeping ground or powdered saffron. 

Figs. 14 to 19.—Long cups (Ht. 53") उर, 6)", 6", 4६ > 44"). Used for keeping sacred 
water, burning aromatic gum, or keeping ground sandal (Fandanam), etc, 

Figs. 20 to 24—Madi (34, Ht. 33", 3 ^, 44", Ht. 4}"). ‘These are different forms of 
ids used for covering small pots, and are all black. Figs, 22 and 24 are of very fare occurrence, 


serving as figs. 7 to 4. Probably these long 
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Plate LVIII. 

Fig. r—A kind of lid (रः). Colour black. The knob is rounded, instead of pointed as 
in other examples, 

Fig. 2.—A kind of lid (5"). The knob is hollowed like a cup, the hollow portion being 
probably intended for burning camphor. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Awméd (74" and 6"). Colour black. These are vases or small basins resting 
on a stand, used generally in worship in temples. 

Figs, इ and 6.— Wadamadakdani ali (Ht, 1-74" and 1-10"), Urns used for the burial of 
the dead, They vary in size from a foot and a half to about three feet in diameter, Of the 
former, the inside is black and the outside red. ‘The latter is of wnusual occurrence at the 
Tinnevelly sites. Colour red. 

Fig. 7.—Sal Midi (1°-8"), Colour black. It is a covering for a vesse! and has two thick 
lines around the mouth, 

Fig. 8—AMadamadatiantali koméu, or urn horn (Ht. 2"). Colour red. It is occasionally 
found inside the urns at the top, just below the mouth, It is probably intended for suspending 
iron saucer lamps having chains fixed to them, These lamps are also often found inside the 

Fig. 9 —Sa/ Madi (1'-4}"). Similar to fig. 7, but of flatter form. Colour black. 

Fig. 10—Sandana Kinuwam (Ht. 54"). Colour black. It is a curious shaped vessel used for 
preserving sandal paste, 

Fig. 11.—Afadé (22"). It has a flat rim around the base and a pointed knob. 

Fig. 12.—A piece of a big bow! with a spout (Ht. 14"). Colour black. 

Fig. 13.—Rim of an urn (10"), Colour red. It is ornamented with figures of the sun and 
crescent. This type of urn is generally unornamented, only some having thumb-nail indentations 
around the rim. — 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Stands, similar to figs. 7 to 9 (Plate LVI). 

Fig. 16.—Part of the im of an urn (Ht. 32") with another form of ornament, which is not 
repeated around the neck 

Fig. t7—Talam (t1"). A vessel which probably served the purpose of a porringer 
Another of exactly similar shape was found in bronze, 
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THE AGRA FORT AND ITS BUILDINGS. 


T HE origin of the Agra Fort is uncertain, but we find mention of its existence as early 

| as the time of Mahmid, the son of Sultan Ibrahim (ob. A.H. 481, A.D. 1088), 
the grandson of Mas‘nd, and the great-grandson of Sultan Mahmad of Ghazni, for a 
contemporary poet Mas‘id-i-Sa'd-i-Salman eulogizes that prince for his conquest of 
this fort’; there appears to be no mention of it prior to the above date, nor again after- 
wards, until the supremacy of the Lodis. [1 was conquered by the amirs of Sikandar 
Lodiin A.H. 897 (A.D. 1401). After the defeat of Sultan [brahim at Panipat the 
Emperor Babar wrested it from Daad Karant. Firoz Khan Str andthe mother of the 
last Lodi king in Rajab, A.H. 932 (February A.D. 1526).° In Agra Fort the crafty 
Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah was enthroned by his elder brother ‘Adil Khan in Rabi'’- 
usl-awwal, (A.H. 952, October A.D. 1544)." The old fort, known as the Badalgarh, 
was demolished by the Emperor Akbar and rebuilt in stone. The work is thus referred 
to by his court chronicler in the Akbar Namah * — 

" One of the early events of this auspicious year (AH. 972, A.D. 1564-5) is the 
erection of the exalted fort of the capital of Agra with the help of the mason of pros- 
perity. Let it be known to the minds of those who are skilled in measuring the fields of 
thought and who are versed in the astronomical tables of exalted heavens that (as the 
world-embellishing God creates a blessed emperor for the accomplishment of the orders 
of nature and thus adorns the universe) the critical (royal) mind is always anxious to 
have each individual of the universe appear from the ambush of potentiality upon the 
Stage of actuality to decorate the empire. Sometimes he fertilizes land to the utmost 
for the life of animals by agricultural improvement, seed-sowing and irrigation, and thus 











' (fueut-t-Fahangiri, edited by Sayyid Ahmad Allygarh, 1864) p. 2; Elliot, Mistery of India (London 1867- 
a7), vol. FV; p. 522. 

The Provencial Gasetieer (NW. P., Vol. VIL, Allahabad, १8 
Ibrahim, with his great grandfather Mahmiid of Ghazni, and is hence led to conjecture that some later hand has 
substituted in that poet's account the name of Agra for that of another town. 

* Fdrith-i-Farishtah (\Cawnpur, 1884), Vol. 1, 7. 180. 

> Furishtah, Vol. |, Pp. 205, 

* Forishiah, Vol. |. Pp. 225. 

* Akbar Nimah (Bib. Ind.), Vol. UL, p. 34. 

Some writers (Keene's AHastdhoy + Jor visitors to Agra, Calcutta 174, p. a6; Latif's Agra, instorical and 
descriptive, Calcutta 1896, p 74) believe that Hidalgarh was constructed by Salim Shah Sar, There is no author- 
itv for 198 belief, bot, on the contrary, the name points to a Hindu origin, a5 the lower outwork of the Gwaliar fort 
eas called Hadalgarh and was built by Raja Man Singh of Gwaliar and not by Badal or Badar Singh, the 
brother of Raja Kalyan Mall, as some Persons have supposed. Farishfah, Vol. 1, p. 1,0; Archeological Survey 


Neports, Vol. IV, p. 9६ and foot-nowe ; तः Elliot's History of India, Vol. 1, 9. 450. 


84, ए. 578} confounds Mahmiid, the son of Sultdn 
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provides means for our welfare: while at other times he acquires the substance of 
material and physical wealth by erecting strong forts for the protection of property, 
provisions and reputation, and the security of the individuals of mankind. Accordingly 
the Emperor pointed out at this time that in the capital of Agra (which is, as it were 
the centre of India) an exalted fort (worthy of that city and the glory of this empire) 
should be founded for political and financial reasons, and an mevitable mandate was 
issued that the old fort (which was situated on the bank of the river Jamna to the east 
of the city, and the principal parts of which had become dilapidated owing to the recur- 
ring accidents of age and the numerous calamities of time) should be removed, and in 
that place should be founded an impregnable palace, a fortified citadel and a strong fort 
of hewn stones which should be firm like the fabric of the empire of this exalted dynasty 
and durable like the sublime basis of its victorious fortune; wherefore mathematicians 
of sublime thought and masons of sound intelligence prepared a design of this large 
edifice, digged foundations lower than the seven strata of the earth, and laid its founda- 
tion in an hour which was favourable for such a work and its durability. The width of 
its wall was appointed to be three’ imperial yards and the height amounted to sixty. It 
consists of four gates, by the blessings of which the doors of fortune are open to the 
four corners of the earth. Three or four thousand clever masons, strong workmen and 
other labourers in building worked daily, From top to bottom the fire-red hewn stones 
(each of which might in respect of purity be a world-reflecting mirror and m respect of 
colour the cosmetic of the cheek of prosperity) are joined so closely that even a hair 
cannot find its way into their joints. This exalted fort (the like of which even he that 
measures the fields of imagination has not seen) was erected and fimshed happily and 
successfully, including wall, battlement and embrasures, in the course of eight years 


under the superintendence of the sincere and true Qasim Khan, the overseer of build- 


११३ 


ings and ships. 

Another contemporary historian, Albadaoni, thus speaks on the subject :-— 

“In this year (A.H. 972) the project of building the fortress of Agrah was con- 
ceived, and its citadel, which had before been of bricks, he had built of hewn stone. And 
he ordered a tax of the value of three sérs of corn on every zarié of land in the district, 
and appointed * collectors and officers from the Amirs who held jagirs to collect it. 
In the course of five * years it was completed. (The dimensions of the fortress are as 
follows:) breadth of wall, 16 gus, height 40 gus; with a deep trench * both sides of 
which were built up with stone and lime, its width 20 gus, its depth to the surface of 
the water 10 gws, and it was filled with water from the river Jamna. And the like of 
that fortress can scarcely be shown in any other district, And the date of the gate 
thereof was found by Shaikh Faizi to be Bind-i-dar-i Bihisht*, ‘The building of the 
And cost of the building of the fortress was about three A#erors. 











gate of Paradise 


IMS, क , three, which is evidently meant for ५ + thirty. 

> Athar Namah, Vol. 11, p. 249-7 

ॐ The correct translation is, ‘and the appointed collectors and commanders collected it from the amirs who 
held yagirs. 


‘us. rd five, is evidently meant for +=] fifteen, because the chronogram at the end of this passage 


ves A. 11. च +. 
“i 8 The Agee P. Gasetteer (Vol. VII, p. 690) erroneously ascribes this ditch to Aurangzeb. 


* It gives A.H. 974 
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After it was completed it became the depository and-store house of: all the gold at 
Hindustan, and this mtemosyron was found for the date. Shud bind-i-qil'ah bahr-zar, 
‘The fortress was built for the sake of gold," ` 

Of,the four gates mentioned abpye two on the west and south, now ealled respec- 
tively the Dehli and the. Amarsingh Darwazah, are o and the rest closed, Leaving 
aside the small differences in the contemporary accounts, we begin with the Dehh Gate 
which may possibly be identical with Albadaoni's gate finished in A.H. 974 (A.D. 
1566). On our entry, we find in the ground floor chamber to the right two Persian 
inscriptions one above the other. The upper one has now almost entirely peeled off, 
but fortunately a considerable part of the text has been preserved in the Transactions 
of the Archzological Society of Agra. The following is the reading of the Transac- 
tions : 
eve Baad | == १ 19.१५८ pf | dome ll |= AUIS १६५ aka tha om staal t ५००, -२=- 

eS te ST IRS जो AF hed श Sal aii fete ५ 0 म 

“His Majesty, the“Emperor, a Jamshed in dignity, the asylum of caliphate, the 
shadow of God, Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Padshah, set out in the year 1008...... 
१०० and in the year toto alighted gloriously..................when he took his seat in 
the garden of Agra.” 

This inscription evidently refers te Akbar's march to the Dekhan and Khandesh 
m A-H. 1008 (A.D. 1599-1600) and his retum to Agra in A.H. 1616 (A.D, 1601-2) 
and not to the building of the gateway as. is supposed by some writers," ‘Fhe same 
subject 15 found in the Persian scription on the Baland Darwazah at Fathpur ‘Sikri, 


which, clearly says that Akbar on his return from the conquest of the Dekhan in 
A.H. 1010 halted at Fathpur on his 


| way to Agra.” The lower inscription reads as 
follows :— =“ J a 1. Phi 

ने = 1 । [अ ert oe) "4 = क| [त +f ts १ 

3 i भ gir Fan “~ Same a ee! eo [4 <+ ee on १ 
AO 


In git? 7 ~ जनन af eal bis 1 Gb si las gy leo ~~~ 
( ^ )) 5 tt all 5005) (मः (न सा od af = 


( ~ ) नागान म wats he ob eal p06 ota 4 ais phe go Ue 


dea” dat 
we 


$ ~ aon the king of the world took his Seat onthe throne of dignity. 
ee ‘he throne thus exalted placed its foot on the gk. 
8 ge ae heaven from joy stretched forth the hand of benediction, 
= _ (And) i च ‘thy le last : Ty | 
FG Nami sake द eens vos ६ 
> own the year of his accession. 


 Lomp 





His lip was at that time full of praise and prayer. 











rere by W. 11. Lowe, M.A. (Calcutta 1884); Vol. 1. pp. 74-5. 

Agra Bahal ८ 4 Agra (January to‘June 1874, Agra th74): Notes on 
November, 1874), Val ह Ae 2 Rai, p, - ; Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (ior 
- vee " > र reading (A, §, ‘ol, IV 4-makes) Ii - 
[छ दः ol Sayyid Muhammad Latif (Agra 1५ “ay pope aaa ^ 

5.8, Vol. IV, p, ड; Latif, Ay | NW ss 
४ : 8 १८५१ ra, 0. ee ed = 7 ettee yi 

* ALS. त. Proceedings, for August 1874, : fee W. 2s Gasetteer, Val. VI, 0. 600, 
^ Properly Bhakkar, which is a town on the Indus. Mr. 


understand it because they read al-Bukra and al-Bikra न and“ Mubsesnnt तथ 
क 0९१६ was Nami sce Ain, 


respectively, For a biographical sketch of this poct whose 
Vol. 111. #). 364-75. Dr Biochmann’s translation, Vol. 1 pp. 5145 + Mfunfathabe-t-tawdrikh, 





५ {४११५4४४४ “f-tamdrifh, Enplish transl 
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He made one a/if of it a rod to blind the eye of the envious and said, 
May our king: Jahangir be the king of the world.” * 

This inscription commemorates Jahangir’s accession. The idea expressed in 
the last couplet, though not new, is very beautiful. The chronogram dad jahan 
padshak shah-1-Fahdngir-1-ma@ gives ASH. 1015. The poet therefore wanted to 
extract one a/zf from it to obtain’. A.H. 1014 which is the ‘year of Jahangir's acces- 
sion. Accordingly he resorts to a clever device by which he disposes of the redundant 
letter, since he says that we should take off from’ the chronogram an aff which in 
writing resembles a rod, and blind therewith the envious to prevent the effect of their 
evil eye, 





Passing through the Dehli Gate and up a paved ascent we come to the inner 











oe शि रे क 


1 4. S. A. Transactions (January to June 1874), 0. XX ; Proceedings A. S. B. November 1574, p. 209. In 
the text after (97 the ‘Transactions have, ५1 6 the fragment of a word, which is written as 2! by Dr 
Blochmann in the Proceedings. But this improvement is net warranted by the Fathpur Sikri inscription on the 
Baland Darwazah by the same poet, which has 4 instead (Proceedings, A.S. इ. for August 1874, p. 174). 
The word Bel refers to the original home of his ancestors which was ‘Tirmiz, and = to his present residence 
which Was Bhakkar; hence the word 4! after ९511] cannot be correct. Mr. Carlleyle (A. §. ९, EV. pp. 114-5) is 
wrong in ascribing this inscription to Shah Jahan’s reign. His reading and translation are very incorrect and those 
of Latif (Agra, p. 75) are not much better. Some authors who do not understand the last cauplet give the date as 
AH. tors (4. ५. &., 1४, p. 115, note; VW. 2, Gasetteer, Vol. VII, p. 690) 
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entrance called the Hatya Paul (Elephant Gate),’ because formerly two stone elephants 
with their riders stood on the two sides of it? Albadaoni informs us that this gateway 
was built in A.H. 976 (A.D. 1568), and the following are his words :— 

“ And in this year (A.H. 976) was. finished the Hatya Paul which ‘is the name of 
the gate of the new fort of Agra, and its date is this, 

The pen of Shiri wrote for its date, 
Be mith! a@madah darwasa-7-fil 
(Incomparable is the Elephant Gate).’"* 

The clephants * were broken to pieces by the Emperor Aurangzeb in the eleventh 
year of his reign, their pedestals with foot-holes being still extant. This act of the 
Emperor 15 thus reterred to by the author of the Maathir-s-' dlamgiri :— 

" According to the requisition of the Muhammadan law and in pursuance of the 
institution of abolishing heresy the Emperor ordered that the statues of the two stone 
elephants of full size made by masters of exquisite skill and set on the two sides of the 
gate of the fort, hence called the Hatya Paul, should be removed.” * 

From the Hatya Paul the passage formerly led through the Mina Bazar, now used 
for the Commissariat godowns, to the Diwan-i-'Amm of Shah Jahan, but before 
describing this it will be well to notice the earlier buildings in the fort. “ The b@radari 
known as the Salimgarh (Fort of Salim) stands near the modern military barracks 
to the north-west of the Jahangiri mahall, and on the highest point within the fort. 
It consists of a single room, 34 feet to inches square, with arched openings on 
all sides. The name Salimgath is applied also, according to Mr. Carlleyle, to the 
irregular four-sided plateau on which the béradari stands, and which in his opinion 
marks the site of the Palace of Prince Salim,’ afterwards Jahangir. He doubtless 
beheved that the baradari formed part of that Palace. But more usually the name 
Salimgarh has been connected with Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah, he who built a fort 
of the same name on an island in the Jumna at Delhi.’ This was the opinion of 
Fergusson, who appears to have concluded on stylistic grounds also that the baradart 
should be referred to the reign of Sher Shah. “ In the citadel at Agra" this authority 
says, “ there stands—or at least stood when I was there—a fragment of a palace built 
by Sher Shah, or his son Selim, which was as exquisite a piece of decorative art as 
anything of its class in India. Being one of the first to occupy the ground this palace 
was erected on the highest spot within the Fort, hence the present Government, 
fancying this a favourable site for the erection of a barrack, pulled it down and replaced 
it by a more than usually hideous brick erection of their own. * = Judging from the 
dragment that remains, and the accounts received on the spot, this palace must have 














nett (Agra, ए 10) supposes that the Hatya Paul is the same as the = Darshan Darwaza" of William Finch, 
but he is mot right. Wide Keene's Handbook, p. 24; E. B. Havell, A handbvoe to Agra and the Taj. London, 


* din, Translation, Vol. U1, by H. 5. Jarret, 7. 180. 


। थधन) Vol... 108 5 7, (एन translation), by W. H. Lowe, M.A. Vol, 1, p. 113. 


Mulla Shici (ob. A-H. 994), a poet of the reign of Akbar. Kor a detailed account see the Mrntabtabu-tetawdrith 
val. 111, pp, 248-53. ¦ „5 7h, 


ms Latif (Agra, p. 76) seems to confound these elephants with those standing at the Dehli Gate of the Dehli 
Maathge-1-Alampirs (17. [त्‌ P77 a4. 
| +h Ps 7. 3. + Vol . Hy. 
Turnk-i-Fahdngiri (Allypurh, 1854), p, 65, Ry Voh Wop. tag. 
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gone far to justify the eulogium more.than once passed on the works of these Pathans 
—that ‘they built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths ; । for the stones seem to 
have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite fimsh.” ' 

If the fragment to which Fergusson refers is the same as the déradar7 now called 
the Salimgarh —and there is no reason to suppose otherwise, nor can any trace he found 
of another building having existed here, which would answer to his description—then it 
must be said that the terms of admiration in which he speaks of it are somewhat over- 
strained and misleading. The eaves or chajjas are, it 15 true, unusually large and 
elaborately carved, but the general design and massiveness of its architecture, and the 
finish of its sculptured decoration, find close parallels among the monuments known to 
have been erected by Akbar, while the patterns employed are strikingly in the style that 
found favour during that Emperor's reign. The elaborate paintings, for instance, with 
which the interior is covered, are very like those in the Jami’ Masjid at Fathpar Sikri, 
and the clumsily drawn geometric figures, which ornament the quarter-dome-shaped 
recesses in the four corners of the hall, are found repeated in other buildings both at 
Agra and Fathpar Sikri. These resemblances were noticed by Mr. Keene? who 
remarks also that the Salimgarh was considered by the natives “as having formed 
the Noubat-khana or drumstand of Akbar's Palace.’ This last statement is probably 
inaccurate, since at the present day the natives know the Salimgarh as distinct from 
Akbar's A'oubat-khana ; nor does Mr, Keene-seem to be correct in stating, as he does 
in the following sentence, that “ Suleem’s fort was called Badalgarh, and is generally 
stated to have been entirely demolished by Akbar in founding the existing Fort.’ At 
least there are good reasons for believing with General Cunningham" that the Badalgarh 
was built by Hindus, while on the other hand there is no authority for assigning to ॥ 
an Afghan origin. 

Yet another suggestion made by Mr. Benson in the Provincial Gazetteer * 15 that 
the Salimgach may be the é@radari of Birbal, Akbar's favourite Hindu courtier, which 
^^ according to some native authorities exists in the Fort.” What authorities these are 
that Mr. Benson refers to, has not yet been discovered, but the identification would 
accord well with the style of the pavilion.” 

To the south-east of the Salimgarh stands the so-called Jahangiri Mahall. “ This 
palace has been fairly fully described by several writers, and particularly by General 
Cunningham's assistant, Mr. A. C. Carlleyle.". Fergusson has not much to say of it, but 
his brief description is well worth quoting: ‘One,’ he says, ‘of the most remarkable 
and characteristic of Akbar's buildings is the old or Red Palace in the Fort, so called 
from being constructed entirely of red sandstone, unfortunately not of a very good 
quality, and consequently much of its ornament has peeled off. It is a square building, 
measuring 249 feet by 260 feet. In the centre 15 a courtyard 71 feet by 72 feet, on 
either side of which are two walls facing one another. The largest, 62 feet by 37 feet, 
has a flat ceiling of stone, divided into panels, and supported by struts of purely Hindu 
design, very similar to those used in the palaces of Man Sing and Vicramaditya at 

















' History of Judian and Easfera Architecture (London 1809), pp. 572-73: 
© A handbook for Visiters to Agra and its neighbourhood, by H. G, Keene (Calcutta, 1874), p- 20 


a4. 5. 2, Vol, IV, p gh, and note, wee = 
५ North-Western Provinces Gaseticer (Allahabad, 1884), Vol. VII, p. 690. 
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Gwalior, ‘Every feature around this court is indeed of pure Hindu architecture. No 
arches appear anywhere, but the horizontal style of construction everywhere. The 
ornamentation too, which is-carved on all the flat surfaces, is of a class used by Akbar, 
but not found in the buildings of others. Indeed, throughout this palace arches are used 
so sparingly, and Hindu forms and Hindu construction prevail to such an extent, that it 
would hardly be out of place at Chittore or Gwalior, though it still bears that impress 
of vigour and originality that he and he only knew how to impress on all his works.’! 

“There has been much argument about the date of this palace. Mr. Carlleyle,’ 
on the -evidence, | think, of its name alone, assigned it to the reign of Jahangir. He 
is followed by W. Hunter * and Syad_ Muhammad Latif". Their opinion is not-shared 
by General Cunningham, who concluded from Jahangir’s awn account that his palace 
must have been quite close to the water gate, between it and the Muthamman Burj. 
His argument, it may be noted, finds additional support in the statement of the court 
chronicler of the Emperor Shah Jahan to the effect that Jahangir haa erected marble 
halls (वद) on three sides of the Shah Burj (Regal tower), now called the 
Muthamman Burj.” The Red Palace: itself is attributed by the General to Ibrahim 
Lodi.” Fergusson, as we have already seen, believed it to have been built by Akbar,’ 
and in this view he 15 followed by Mr. Keene Professor Blochmann utilized the 
authority of native historians to show that it was not at any rate a pre-Mughal 
building, since the fort and palace, which existed before the time of Akbar, were brick 
buildings and entirely demolished by that Emperor ; but the authorities he cites are not 
conclusive on this point." 

“On the whole the authority and evidence—both historical and architectural — 
favour its assignment to Akbar, and we may perhaps assume that it was used as the 
residence of the heir-apparent—afterwards Jahingir—and his Hindu wives, though 
it may not have been intended for him inthe first instance.”* 1# | 

। The-name Jahangiri Mahall does not appear to be found in any Muhammadan 
history. My own impression is that its original name was the Bengalt. Mahall—the 
ee Bengali being stl applied to the bastion tower at the south-east corner of this 
palace—which is mentioned by Aba-l-Fazl in connection with Akbar's return to Agra 
= 0 year of his reign. The passage runs, “In short, travelling by 
marches, on the 3) st of Urdi Bahisht of the ahi era, corresponding with ‘Thursday 
५ Aen Dhu-ga'dah (A-H. 977), the Emperor spread the shadow of his glory 
on the capital of Agra, and lodged in the centre of the , 


iM 930 fe 3 palace of the city in the 
Bengali Maball,”" whose fabric had recently reared its head to the sky." The palace of 
? Indian and Eastern Architecture. p, 578, aah न रर 

४ Imperial Gasettcer of India (Londen 1885), Vol. I, p. 73. "0. 


© Agra, litttorical and deéseridtiog (Cal 
° Bidshah Namah, Bibl, ‘nd. Vol. ], part I 
4 3.8. ४०. 1४, Preface, p. ह. aa 
1 Op. cit. p 578. Inthe foot-note Me पस्य speaks erroneous! Mr. Carileyle 
shared by General Cunningham. si fas is ण प 
Transactions of 2 cal इ 
( 8 {शा € dcety of Ara 
ham's preface ta Report for 1871-72, Vol. IV." 
| 1871-72, Vol. LV, 
* Op cit., pp. 0 if 
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Atbar Némah, Vol. 11, 0. 349 
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Akbar seems to have extended between the Bengali Burj and the Muthamman Burj, 
and the so-called Jahangiri Maball really occupies the central part of it. Moreover, 
no other building of Akbar in the fort appears to-deserve the aboye encomium. The 
reason for the name Bengali Maball may be found in. the statement made in the Ain 
to the effect that Akbar’s fortin Agra contains more than five hundred stone. edifices 
in the fine styles of Bengal and Gujrat." 

The rest of Akbar’s buildings in the fort were. demolished by the Emperor Shah 
Jahan as we shall presently learn. ; 

The Emperor Jahangir continued the work commenced by Akbar. He speaks of 
the fort in the following words :— 

“ Agra is one of the large ancient cities of India on the banks of the river Jumna. 
It had an old fort which. was demolished before my birth by my father, who rebuilt it 
with red hewn stones, the like of which is not pointed out by the travellers of the world. 
It was finished in the course of fifteen or sixteen years. It possesses four gates 
and two windows, and cost thirty-five lahks of rupees, which, 15 equal to one hundred 
and fifteen thousand /wmans as current in Persia or one éarer and five lakhs of Ahanis 
as current in Taran,” | 

Jahangir's palace, which has already been referred to, was finished about the 
fourteenth year of his reign. The following description of it is from the Emperor's 
own pen:— I then mounted my horse and proceeded into the castle of Agra, to 
the saloon, or palace, which | had ordered to:be there built for my own residence. 

“This pavilion, or, rather, saloon, rests upon the gate which opens on the river 
Jamna, and 15 supported by twenty-five pillars, all covered with plates of gold, and 
all ever inlaid with rubies, turquoises, and pearl. The roof on the outside is 
formed into the shape of a dome, and is also. covered with squares of solid gold, the 
ceiling of the dome within being decorated. with the, most elaborate figures 
of the richest materials and most exquisite workmanship. The adjoining tower is 
a structure of four storeys all decorated. in the same costly manner as! have just 
described, and is from top to bottom of an octagonal shape. Annexed to this latter 
structure is a small gallery overlooking the Jamna, from whence, when so disposed, 
| have been accustomed to view the combats of elephants, neilahgaos, antelopes and 
other wild animals. -In another storey in this building, more on a level with the river, 
I occasionally distribute to the Ameirs of my court, in social communion, wine from 
my own goblet ; and in this same gallery it is that those entitled to particular privileges 
are admitted to a seat in my presence. | 

“There is, however, another saloon of general audience, to which all classes of the 
people, high and low, without exception, are admitted to my presence; but in this a 
recess is parted off bya lattice work of gold; and at the foot of the hall is formed 
an area, in which is erected a mohidger (or balustraded stage perhaps) of the height 
ofa man from the ground, also of gold, where the most distinguished members of my 
court, princes of the blood, and nobility from the rank of one thousand to that of five 
thousand, are appointed to take their stand on occasions of state and ceremony, The 
area is covered all over with carpets of thirty and forty cubits, and above is a triple 


॥ Jia (Translation), Vol. 1, p. 180. 
2 Jusue-i-Fahdegiri, 0. 2. 
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canopy of velvet wrought with gold, as a protection against the rays of a mendian 
sun. The lattice-work and platform are both of selid gold, and so contrived as to 
be easily taken to pieces, for removal from place to place, always forming a part of 
the imperial equipage, ready to be set up whenever necessary. | should only add 
that the quantity of three thousand maunns of gold was expended in the fabrication 
of this article of the imperial appointments.’ * 

The octagonal. tower mentioned above is the Shah Burj, now called the Mutham- 
man एप, to the pinnacle of ‘which was tied the Chain of Justice. The Emperor 
thus refers to it in his Memoirs : — 

“On ascending the throne the very first ordinance which issued from me was 
the fastening of the Chain of Justice for this purpose that, when the administrators 
of justice delay or neglect hearing and redressing the grievances of the injured and 
oppressed, the latter should come to the chain and shake it so that its sound might 
alarm me. Its arrangement was m this way that | ordered that a chain of pure gold 
should be made, thirty yards long, consisting of sixty small bells and weighing four 
manvs of Hindostan, which is equal to thirty-two maunds of ‘ Iraq. They fastened 
one end of it to the pinnacle of the Shah Burj of the Agra fort, and the other toa 
stone pillar which was erected at the bank of the Jumna."? 

Somewhere near the Shah Bur} must have been the $huroka-z-darshan of the 
Emperor Jahangir, which has been thus referred to by Edward Terry, then chaplain 
to the Right Hon'ble Sir Thomas Roe :—" First, early inthe morning, at that very 
time the sun begins to appear above the horizon, he appears unto his people in a place 
very like unto one of our balconies, made in his houses, or pavilions for his morning 
appearance, directly opposite to the east, about seven or eight feet high from the ground ; 
against which time a very great number of his people, especially of the greater sort, 
who desire as often as they can to appear in his eye, assemble (क together to give 
० 9) or good morning, crying all out, as soon as they see their king, with 
a loud voice, Padsha Salamat, which signifies, Live O pTeat king, or O great king 
health and life, (as all the people cried 1 Kings, 1,49. God save King Selomon? and 
ens they clapped their hands for joy, when Jehoash was made King, or let the King 
live, 2 Kings, 1 Sa It was at the foot of this Flarcka-i-darsham, in the garden 
aceurs inthe folowing paneage ie ed eras Biced._ Mention of the statue 
shea hea SS owt तः bs = ere “ he clever sculptors that ४ 
forms. Onthis date (8th Shahrewar | h स ५ सन ae ४ ध ca. ल. 
shown to me. | ordered that it should be aie oe ace 2 an भ 
below the F#aroka-t-darshan'™ | iis Where cn +~ 


क The saloon ot general audience, which has been mentioned above, is the Diwan-i- 
‘Amm of Jahangir. William Hawkins, who arrived at Agraon the 16th of April, A.D 
1609, and left on the 2nd of November, A.D. 16 1, has given an interesting adcourtt 
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Agra, and are well) resort unto the Court, the King coming forth in open audience, 
sitting in his Seat Royall, and every man standing within a red Rayle, and the rest 
without, They are all placed by his Lieutenant General. This red Rayle 15 three 
steppes higher than the place where the rest stand: and within this red Raylel was 
placed, amongst the chiefest of all, The rest are placed by Officers, and they like- 
wise be within another very spacious place rayled:.and without that Rayle, stand 
all sorts of horsemen and souldiers that belong unto his Captaines and all other 
commers. At these Rayles there are many doors kept by many Porters, who have 
white rods to keepe men in order. In the middest of the place, right before the King, 
standeth one of his Sheriffes, together with his Master Hangman, who is accompanied 
with forty hangmen, wearing on their heads a certaine quilted cap, different from all 
others. with an Hatchet on their shouldiers: and others with all sorts of Whips, being 
there readie to do what the King commandeth. The King heareth all causes, in 
this place, and stayeth some two hours every day (these Kings of India sit daily in 
Justice every day, and on the Tuesdays doe their executions).” ' 

The two balustrades mentioned by Hawkins were evidently of wood coloured red, 
and so they remained till the 8th year of Jahangir's reign, when he made some altera- 
tions referred to in the following passage :— 

“In the Diwan Khana-i-Khass-o--Amm®* two balustrades of wood are set up. 
Within the first balustrade are @mirs, ambassadors and men of honour. No one 1s 
allowed in this circuit without permission. In the second balustrade which is larger 
than the first are allowed all mansabdars, Ahadis* and those who may be called 
servants ; and outside this balustrade stand servants of amirs and other people who 
come to the said Diwan Khana. As there was no difference between the first and 
second balustrades, it struck my mind that the first should be covered with silver. I 
ordered that the said balustrade, the ladder leading from it to the gallery of the Fiaroéa, 
and the two elephants which the skilful workmen have made of wood on the two sides 
of the room of Féaroéa should all be cased in silver. After the completion of the work 
it was represented to me that one hundred and twenty-five maunds of silver by Indian 
weight which 1s equal to eight hundred and eighty seers of Europe was spent 
on it. Verily it has produced a fresh purity and glitter as if it ought to have been 
ॐत, *“ 

Edward Terry, speaking of the throne in the ¥/aroéa of the Diwan-i-'Amm, says :— 
“ And further they (English merchants) told me that he (the Mogul) hath a most glori- 
ous throne within that his palace, ascended by divers steps, which are covered with 
plate of silver, upon the top of which ascent stand four lions upon pedestals of curiously 
coloured marble ; which lions are all made of massy silver, some part of them gilded 
with gold, and beset with precious stones. Those lions support a canopy of 
pure gold, under which the Mogul sits, when he appears in his greatest state and 
glory. 

1 Hawkins’ Voyages, edited by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F-R.S. (London 1875), pp. 456-75 see ulto 
Travels in india in the seventeenth contury, by Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer (London 1373), p. 21. 

ॐ Now called the Diwan-i-‘Amm. 

3 Wide dim, Translation, Vol. |, pp. 231 and 249. 


१ Tneuk, p. 118. 
४ A voyage to East India, p. 372 
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It was-in the courtyard of this Diwan-i-‘Amm that a riot took place in the first 
year of Jahangir’s reign, wherein some persons of note took part, The following 
account of it isfrom the Emperor's own pen :— 

“On the twenty-seventh of Sha‘ban (A. H. torg) a strange conduct was evinced 
by the sons of Akhairaj, son of Bhagwan Das, the uncle of Raja Man Singh. These 
ill-starred (fellows) who were named Abhar Ram, Bijar Ram and Syam रिक्ता hap- 
pened to be in avery bad humour, The said Abhai Ram had shown incivilities, but 
I had for all that forborne his faults. When on this date it was represented that the 
ill-starred (Abhai Kam) wanted to send home without permission his women and child- 
ren and then flee away himself to take refuge with the Rana who is one of the ill- 
wishers of our dynasty, | told Ram Das and other Rajpit amzrs that if any one of 
them were a surety, | would retain the mansaéd and jagir of the unfortunate and pardon 
their past faults. Owing to their extreme misfortune and ill-nature no one became 2 
security for them. | ordered the Amiru-/-wmaré' that,as no one became a surety for 
the good behaviour and conduct of the unfortunate persons, they should be put under 
the custody of one of the servants of the court till released on bail. Zhe Amiru-l- 
umara put them under the charge of Ibrahim Khan Kakar, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of Dilawar Khan, and Hatim, the second son of Mangli, who 
was entitled the Shahnawaz Khan. When they wanted to dispossess these fools of 
their arms, the latter opposed, not heeding the position (of the officials), and in accord 
with their servants began to hight and riot. The Asiru-l-umara informed me af this 
fact. 1 ordered that the unfortunate persons should recéive punishment for their action. 
The Amiru-/-umard set out to repel them, and after this 1 also sent Shaikh Farid. 
From the opposing party two RAjptits, one with a sword and 
‘confronted the Amiru-l-umara. A servant of the latter, 


the daggerman and was killed with the wound of the dagger, but they tore him even 
to pieces. With the swordsman one of the Afghan servants of the AmtTru-f-nmara 


grappled and killed him. The Dilawar Khan with a dagger drawn turned to Abhai 
Ram, who had stood firm with two others, and wounding one of them with the dagger 
he himself fell there after receiving nine wounds from the three. Several A/adis and 
men of ‘the Amiru-l-umara came forward and killed those victims, One of the 
Rajpats turned to Shaikh Farid with a drawn sword. The Abyssinian slave of the 
latter advanced al ah etme that Rajpat. This tumult took place in the court- 
yard oe Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o-' mm, and the punishment becanie a warning to 
many १ the imprudent. ‘“Abdu-n-nabi Uzbak represented that, had such a case occurred 
under He Uzbaks, they would have extirpated the line and: family of that party. 
1 ध that, । these people were favoured and brought up by my great father, | 
Would observe t Same favour, and justice also r ires : Fick atk 
siscountible fur the find arid eins efrek cr ० Tequires that many should not be 
= इ of ae ध some buildings of Akbar in the Fort were demolished 
¥ = | अना to make room for his marble difces, T ork is 1 र ey 
his court chronicler -— ९५५१०८७. The work is thus referred to by 
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in dignity, at the place of the old citadel which had been built of brick and mud and 
had become ruinous from age, the experienced masons and magical mathematicians 
laid in the year 972 of the lunar era, and im an hour favourable for the success of such 
work and its durability, the foundations of an exalted fort, which will until the Resurrec- 
tion tell of the sublimity of the pillars of the late Akbar’s power, and the height of the 
foundation of its founder's fortune., In A.H. 98० (A.D. 157 2) was finished this heaven- 
like building—circuit 3,000 imperial yards, breadth of wall at the bottom thirty and near 
the battlement fifteen, height from bottom to top sixty, consisting of twenty bastions 

“Its bastions are all celestial constellations.' 

“You would say it is the second sphere of Zodiac signs” 
and of four gates, each of which has reared its top to the sky and opened the door of 
fortune to the world, From the bottom of the wall to the top the red hewn stones have 
been joined so closely that a keen eye cannot discern its joints? By the command of 
His Majesty (Akbar) were built in that heaven-like fort lofty buildings of red stone for 
royal residence. As in this everlasting reign the demand for arts has a different market 
and the Divine care has adopted a new method of embellishing the world, at the place 
of the old have been built sky-touching mansions of marble which reflect like the mirror 
of Alexander’ and are pure like the heart of the austere, and which are so well 
furnished, that they astonish the travellers of the world, as we shall describe later on. 
Although the cost of the building has not been mentioned in the Akbar Namah, in 
Jahangir's Memoirs it is written that 35 lakhs of rupees was spent on it. It is very 
probable that this amount was spent on the fort and those buildings alone which were 
finished inside the fort during the reign of His departed Majesty Akbar.” * 

It was in the first year of his reign that Shah Jahan ordered the erection of the 
Chihl Sutan, or a hall* supported on 49 pillars, in front of the fAaroka of the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass-o-'Amm, | 

Muhammad Salih of Lahore, a contemporary historian, eulogizing it, says :— 

“In short this. hall of dignity and exalted assembly, which has actually been built 
by His Majesty (Shah Jahan), is supported on 4o pillars extremely lofty and ornamental. 
Its ceiling and wall are painted with a variety of figures and pictures. On the three 
sides of it is a balustrade, with three passages, of pure silver and of the height of a 
man of middle stature called in the Hindi language a katahra. At each entrance 
stand door-keepers, personifications of awe, and no one.can venture to conceive In one’s 
mind admittance without permission, In this hall none are admitted except the great 
Amirs, servants and those whose mansaé is not less than two hundred. Outside this 
hall there is an extremely large square enclosed by a red stone fa/ahra, which 15 50 
coloured that the verses of the eloquent poets, compared with it, possess no elegance. 

^ Over it are stretched canopies of brocaded velvet and silk interwoven with, gold. 
At the three entrances of it also stand door-keepers. Inside stand, according to their 
ranks, the quiver-weanng Ahadis, musketeers, some prominent attendants of Amirs and 




















1 Here is a pun on the word fury which means a bastion as well as a constellation or Zodiac suzn. 

2 CE. Histoire Gonorale de TEmpire du Mogol depuis sa fondation, par le Pere Frangois Catrou (Paris 
1705), {7 72-3- ; (11 6 

3 A mirror of polished stecl, the origm 9 which is attributed to Alexander. 

+ Ridshah Namah, Vol. 11, Pt. |, pp. 1545. 

५ Latif (Agra, p. 51) erroneously ascribes this hall to Aurangzeb. 
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those whose mansab is less than two hundred, and outside (stand) all the troops, 
infantry and servants of Amirs.""! 

The court chronicler of Shah Jahan speaks of this hall in the following words :— 
“This hall (चरस्व), seventy-six yards long and twenty-five and a half broad, has been 
erected in the place of the cloth canopy which used to be stretched in front of the 
Fharoka of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o-'Amm in former days and even for a time in 
this everlasting reign, and on the spot of the wooden hall which also, though built 
under this very heavenly rule for the protection of the circle of this exalted assembly, 
was removed because it was not in keeping with these lofty buildings. It has been so 
well built of red stone, covered with shell-plaster by the labour of wonder-working 
mathematicians, that it excites the emulation of the dawn of morning and its other 
elaborate ornaments baffle description. It has raised its head to the girdle of the 
Gemini and the arch of the Pleiades. 

The curve of its lofty arch, like the new moon, 
Owing to its height touches the sky. 

When its roof raised up its head 

For the earth jt became another heayen."’? 

The arcade round the court of the Diwan-i-'Amm_ here js extant, while that at 
Lahore and Dehli has disappeared, Such arcades were lent on occasions of festival 
by the Emperor to his nobles who vied with each other in their decoration. Bernier, 
speaking of the arcade in the Dehli fort, says :— 

"As to the arcade galleries round the court, every omrah had received 
decorate one of them at his own expense, and there appeared a spirit of emulation who 
should best equip himself to the monarch’s satisfaction, Consequently all the arcades 
and galleries were covered from top to bottom with brocade, and the pavement with 
rich carpets." 

The Fharoka of the Diwan-i-'Amm, 


orders to 


| which was built by Akbar,’ was rebuilt by 
shah Jahan. “The Fharoka", says his court chronicler, “of the Daulat-Khana-i- 
Khass-o-‘Amm was not previously 50 elaborately ornamented. 
when all the abominations have escaped into non 
the zenith of perfection, it was built of white 
precious stones of various colours and the 
counterpart of the roof of heaven. 

balcony, wherein are laid vessels set 


In this august reign, 
“existence, and lovely things reached 
marble, its four* walls being inlaid with 

ceilmg embossed with gold and made a 
The Chin? Khana (niches) of this embellished 
: with precious stones, is the embodiment of the 
world-illuminating morning, and behind the Fharoka isa chamber facing the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass" with the ceiling and walls of red stone, the whole of this part being 
polished like mirror with the plaster of Patyall, which is better than shell-plaster in 
polish and smoothness.’"? १ ` 


A ‘Amal-i-Salih (MS. in the Public library at Lahore), fols. bi2+1 >. 
* Badshih Namah, Vol, 1, Pt. 1, pp. 235-463 see alec ibidem, Vol. 1, Pt. | 
144. and Archeological Sy reey of dndia, Annual Report for 1902+4, PP. 220-24 
a; ravels | I ee: translated E % 1 
fin the Mogul Empire, translated from the French - by Irving Brock (l.ondan 1826), Vol. 1, pp. 
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* Badshdh Namah, Vol. |, p- 321. 
* More properly three, on the west being onl pillars, 
> Ont rst be ¥ two pilla 
॥ Now called the Diwan-i-K hiss, i 
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The Daulat-Khana-1-Khass referred to in the above passage 15 thus spoken of by 
the court chronicler in connection with Shah Jahan's visit to the Agra Palace in the 
tenth year of his reign :— 

“From the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm the Emperor went to the Daulat-Khana- 
i-Khass and enlightened its buildings, which had been erected according to the royal 
order at the time (A.H. 1045, A.D. 1635) when the land of the Dakkan was illumi- 
nated with the ma@ichah' of the country-conquering flags. After a moment he honoured 
with his presence the exalted arem, the majority of whose buildings were recently 
finished. One of the edifices of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass is a famdi-thana of marble, 
in length 15 gaz and breadth g by the imperial yard which is go fingers (put breadth- 
ways) long. The wall of this chamber was decorated with various paintings and 
adorned with gold. On the two sides of it are situated in extreme beauty two royal 
seats, each with a semi-globular ceiling, which has been decorated with various pictures 
and other ornaments. Although the ceiling of this chamber has, with a view of light- 
ness, been covered with wood, yet on the face of the wood have been placed silver 
leaves, and the relief in gold executed in such a way that one would say that these are 
the rays of the sun emitting from the morning-light or the rays of the cup of Jamshed ? 
glittering on a bed of camphor. Infront of it is a hall, raising its head to Saturn, which 
has been built in entire marble with double pillars, in length 26 yards and breadth 11. 
in the place of the old hall in a new style which astonishes the critics (/z#, the fas- 
tidious), The middle of the dado of this hall is embossed, the borders are inlaid with 
cornelians and corals, and the ceiling * 15 lke that of its famdi-dhana. 

What a happy palace that for its elegance 

Is to the world the prototype of the exalted Paradise, 
In gracefulness and decoration 

You would say it is a heaven on earth,”* 

The double-pillared hall. or Diwan-i-Khass mentioned above has the following 
Persian inscription on its south wall :-— ; 
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१ Ma@achok, lit. little moon, a small gilded globe or crescent on the top of a Aag-spear. 


1 MS. Jdm-i-Fam (also called jdm-t-jahda-numd and fdm-i-geti-muma), the cup of Jamshed-with geomet 


nical lines on it, by means of which he foretold the future events of the whole world 
* The date of the present marble ceiling is unknown. 
+ Badsiah Namah, Vol. 1, Pt. 11, pp- 236-3. 
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“ ‘The erection of this delightful lofty palace 
Has exalted Akbarabad to the ‘ arsh (ninth heaven). 
Its pinnacle against the face of the sky 
Appears like the indentations of the (letter) sin of psa. 
Prostration on the threshold of this abode of pleasure 
Effaces evil destiny from the forehead. 
Nobility is but one verse in his praise. 
Fortune is a companion of his palace. 
The path of tyranny, great or small, he has closed. 
With his* chain of justice he has tied oppression, 
I am proud of the chain which for the justice of the king 
Has become a watchful eye in the path of the oppressed, 
So well aware is he of people’s circumstances 
That he knows what they see ina dream, = 
| In the palace of sovereignty in manifold splendours 
7 | May he continue for ever like the sun in the sky. 
When his palace adorned the world, 
The face of earth with it was exalted to heaven. 
Shah Jahan 15 the Emperor of the world, 
With whom the soul of the Sahib-qiran (Timir) is well pleased. 
A building thus embellished and adorned 
The sky has not seen on the face of earth. 
The court of its roof is like the face of the moon. 
The sky lies beneath it like a shadow. 
My thought turned to devise a date for it. 
The gate of inspiration opened (on me) from all sides. 
Thus said my penetrating genius : 
Sa'ddat saréi wa humayan asas 
(a happy abode and an auspicious foundation) ,’” 
‘eee i this Diwdn-i-Khass that Shah Jahan’s mortal remains were shrouded and 
put in a coffin, The event is thus related by Muhammad तथा Musta‘idd Khan — 
"Early on the night of Monday, the 26th of Rajab (A.H. 1076, October: A.D. 
१ Latif has wrongly ifs instead of hi ee a eee 
म य rites . oe tes ey न ष्क Srey in the 
> ० वकम 1 Soctety of Agra (January to June 1874) : 2 18-19; Latit, Agra, 
PP. 83-5. Inthe space alter the ast, ath, 7th, 10th, and 13th couplets are i a 7 aliens 


‘Uthman, Abi Bakr, Allah Muhamma d, ‘Umer & Ai ; nscribed respectively the names 
by Latif (Agra, p, 35, note), % “Une & Ali, The chronogram gives A.H. 1045 and not 1046 as gives 
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1665), His Majesty's disease (strangury) went from bad to worse and the enlightened 
soul of that exalted Emperor flew away to the garden of Paradise. 

+ After this inevitable event २३. Andaz Khan, Khwajah Buhlal, Sayyid Muham- 
mad Qinnauji and Qadi Qurban came by orders of Her chaste Majesty, the Begum 
Sahib Jahanara, to the Ghusl-Khana, set themselves to shroud and furnish (the dead 
body), and carried out the coffin from the gate of the Burj-i-Muthamman (octagonal 
tower) of the Fort. Hoshdar Khan, the Sabahdar, accompanied them. They passed 
the coffin from the water of the Jamna and carried it to the mausoleum of the great 
Mumtdzu-z-zamani, which had been erected by the mason of His Majesty's magnani- 
mity, After saying prayers they laid him inside the dome by the mercy of God." 

The court chronicler continues his description of the buildings of Shah Jahan’s 
Palace in the Agra Fort and says :-— 

“Under this building (Diwan-i-Khass) there is a delightful, exalted and strong 
chamber; the door and wall of which are in some places adorned with glass-mosaics 
and in others with gold and a variety of colours. This chamber has two reservoirs, one 
is filled by a falling sheet of water which flows by a canal, 10 yards long and one 
broad, into the other reservoir larger than the first. The court of the said 
hall (Daulat-Khana-i-Khass) is 41 yards long and ag yards broad, and has under it 
chambers wherein is the treasure of Ashrafis (gold mohurs). In the west of the 
said court is a platform of white marble, on which the Emperor sits in the evening 
and night time. It overlooks the ground court > which is 66 yards long and 55 broad. 
In the east of it (the court of the Diwan-i-Khass) is the throne of touchstone * over- 
looking the river Jamna. On the three sides of the lower court have been built 
lofty stone edifices and offices, wherein is chiefly the treasure of precious gems 
and fine instruments set with precious stones. To the south of this (lower) court 
is an umbrella-like embossed pavilion of white marble on four pillars in extreme elabora- 
tion and purity, In this pavilion the golden throne, exalted like the seventh 
heaven, is honoured by His Majesty's seat on it. Opposite to the hall of the Daulat- 
Khan-i-Khass there is a hall, 25 gas by 53 gaz, adjacent to which 15 a ham mam (bath) 
consisting of several buildings, which overlooks the river Jamna, the garden at the foot 
of the fAaroka-r-darshan, and all other gardens on the other side of the water, The 
magical workmen and wonder-working artists have so well executed, on its interior and 
exterior, inlay, relief, glass-mosaics and other wonderful works, that it is a stumbling- 
block for the sight of the far-seeing fastidious persons. In the centre of the large cham- 
ber there is an intricate reservoir like the mirror of the pure heart of the enlightened, 











॥ Madthir-t-dlomgiri (Bib, Ind.), p. = 

© Now called the Shish Mahall. 

ड Now called the Macchi Bhawan. 

3]! was made at Allahabad and browzht to Agra by orders of the Emperor Jahangir, as will be seen from 
the following passage from the Twawé:—" Daulat Khan, who had been already sent to Allahabad to fetch the 
black stone throne, paid homage to the Emperor on Wednesday the 4th of the month of Mihr (A.H. 1919, A.D. 
1610", and brought the throne safe and sound. Verily it is a curious slab of stone. Owing to its extreme black- 
ness and brilliancy many are of opinion that it must be a kind of touchstone, Its length is 33 yards (dar‘ah), 
breadth 2} yards and one fassd, and thickness thres fasnis (} yard). 1 ordered the proficient sculptors to engrave 
suitable verses upon its four sides. They have also made feet for it of the same stone. T often sit on this throne.” 
Tusué, p. $5. For the inscription and other details ssethe Trassactions of the Arches logical Society of Agra 
(Jamaary to June 1574), p. 215 4.3. 05 Vol. IV, pp. 13255 A. +. त Procesdiugs (Nov. 1874), Pp- 210-12} 
Keene's Handboet to Agra, p. 18; N-W. P. Gasetteer, Vol. VII, p. 694, and Latif's Agra, pp. 87-9. 
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with fountains playing. on all sides. Onthe tiver side of the dressing rooms, and the 
cold and hot bathrooms, the Aleppo glasses have been so disposed that the river and 
the said gardens are all in view. The arches and doors of the Aammadm have with 
Aleppo glasses added to the beauty of other wonders. 

“In the reign of His departed Majesty (Akbar), onthe Shah Burj which is adjacent 
to the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass there was a small marble pavilion with a chamber of the 
same stone in front, excepting which no other building had been built of marble. In 
the reign of His departed Majesty ' (Jahangir) marble halls were built on the three sides 
of it. As the said buildings were not liked by the critical disposition of the world- 
maintaining and art-spreading Emperor (Shah Jahan), who by the blessing of his world- 
embellishing intention 

Painted anew this old vault 

And built the world, 
they were demolished in this august reign, and.a new marble building, extremely delight- 
ful, was made, consisting of an octagonal chamber with a diameter of eight yards, the 
five sides of which overlook the river and are adorned, well-painted and delightful. In 
the three west sides of it are three recesses (0 royal seats) of extreme beauty, 
and in front of it 1s a hall with three archways. The whole of this building in and out 
is inlaid with various stones. Between the palace and the Shah Burj are situated 
two famdi-fhanas adorned with a variety of gold paintings, and separated by a marble 
chamber open on two sides, which has also been painted with gold. The: blessed 
bed-chamber ° (.4ramgah), which is the source of prosperity and object of blessings, ts 
a marble chamber 26 yards in length and 1944 in breadth. Its walls up to dado 
and pillars are covered with reliefs, and the marginal lines inlaid with a varietv of 
stones ; its ceiling, delightful like the mufarrth-1-bahrani dui has also work mw colin’ 
covered with gold. At the back of the exalted Aramgah is a marble tambi-khana. 15 
yards in length and 84 in breadth, whose ceiling and wall are in colour like "eh wall 
of the bed-chamber, and with figures and pictures are a model of the celestial constel- 
lations. On two sides of this tamdi-khana are two royal seats. Midway न this 
paar building es ५ Shah Burj is the blessed Bangla-1-Darshan + of marble, 
which 15 the rising place of the sun of cali phate, adorned wi painti ngs ४ go 
en rook the acl “aay म + adorned with paintings in gold. On 

aes the oe are misled to think of two suns,’ 
n the court of the exalted Aramgah, which is € ighty + quare, is a tank 

fifteen yards in length and nine in breadth, च = 15 ३ tank 

A resplendent tank like the table of mind, 4 

Impression-receiving like the mirror of intellect. 

its water is in purity like an eve, 

In each drop of it is the brillianey of hundreds 


4 le ( | | of gems. 
Before it is a water-fall and in fro it + a water-fall and in front a garden? like Paradise whose four plots are 
' MS. Fannat-matdad (iit. Parad: नि ie ete ee 
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full of various kinds of flowers and odoriferous herbs. Its centre platform and parterres 
have all been made of marble. Now I describe the Paradise-like buildings of Her 
exalted chaste Majesty, the Queen of the world, the Begum Sahib. By the side of 
the heaven-exalted Aramgah there is a hall (काक्का) with a variety of painting and of 
extreme beauty and elaboration, the counterpart of the building which is situated 
between the Shah Burj and the blessed Aramgah. Behind this hall is the tamé7- 
khana, which is painted like the east hall. In the court of these buildings is a Bangla 
overlooking the river Jamna, the counterpart of the blessed Bangla (mentioned above). 
On two sides of this Bangla are two beauty-imparting rooms. The walls, ceilmg and 
pillars of the Bangla and both rooms are gilt with gold and painted. The roof of these 
three buildings is adorned with gold-plates. 

So long as the natural law for the earth is to be at rest, 

So long as the institute for Time is to roll on, 

May the latter invoke blessing on him, 

And the former kindly say, amen ! 

May the world and age be his slave ! 

May God be his suppert and the heaven his helper.” 

The mosques in the Fort still remain to be described. ‘The Jam’ Masjid of Shah 
Jahan, popularly known as the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, stands outside the north 
gate of the Diwan-i-'Amm courtyard. It was built in the 26th year of his reign at a 
cost of three lakhs of rupees. It, has been fully described by several writers.* The 
Masjid, says Fergusson, must be seen to be appreciated ; but [ hardly know, any- 
where, of a building so perfectly pure and elegant, or one that forms such a wonderful 
contrast with the buildings of Akbar in the same palace.”” 

It was this Moti Masjid which the Emperor Shah Jahan came to see from Delhi 
in the beginning of A.H. 1064. The following full account of His Majesty's visit is 
given by Muhammad Salih of Lahore. 

“As the capital of Akbarabad had not for a long time gained the fortune of 
prosperity and purity by the blessing of the favour-bestowing visit, His Majesty 
started ina boat in that happy direction in an auspicious hour on Friday the 2gth of 
Dhu-l-hijjah after the lapse of two fahars* and four gharis (¢.¢., in the afternoon), in 
order to see the Jami’ Masjid, which had been by the exalted order finished entirely in 
marble in the fort of that city in the course of seven years, at the cost of three lakhs of 
rupees, towards the end of the 26th year of the august reign corresponding with .A.H. 
1054, and after performing his journey by stages he made the Palace of the capital a 
source of blessings and centre of eternal prosperity on the 16th of the sacred month * of 
Muharram, A.H. 1064. Towards the close of that day he went to the said mosque. 
That sacred building which is the most useful of lasting gifts, and is, accordmg to the 
explicit texts of the Quran and the Muhammadan law, the cause of the firmness of the 

1 Badshak Namah, Vol. 1, Pt. 11, pp. 238-41. न 

> ‘The Oriental Annual, by Thomas Bacon, F.S.A. (London 1839), pp. 131-6; A. 5. &., Vol. LV., pp. 14754; 
Handbook for visitors to Agra, pp. 22-33 N-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. Vil, pp. Ggo-g1; Lat, degra, pp. 9-94 

3 History of Indian and Eastern -drchitecture (London, 1876), p. 600, 


+ One patar is equal to 3 hours, and one ghari to 24 minutes. 
+ The months of Muharram, Rajab, Dhu-l-qa'dah and Dhu-l-hijiah were called fardm (unlawful), because 


fighting was prohibited during them. 
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basis of Faith, and of securing palaces and edifices in Paradise, consists of three domes. 
each g yards in diameter, 21 archways in three rows and 9 towers surmounted by 
octagonal kiosks each four yards in diameter. This is a building raised on a base- 
ment, the cause of whose foundation 15 the sacred verse, “ He alone builds mosques of 
Allah, who believes in\God and the Last Day.""* 115 length is 56 yards, breadth २1 
(yards), and the height of its plinth from the marble court is one yard. On the north 
and south of it are: two tambi-khanas (parlours), each 17 yards in length and 44 in 
breadth. On the-bright front of this sacred edifice, which has opened the gates of 
prosperity on the people of the world like the bright forehead of morning, and which, 
71 elegance being like the concave curve of the face of the crescent of the ‘Id? presents 
itself to our eyes in extreme beauty and delightfulness, is an inscription composed of 
mosaics of black marble, as if the dismi-/-lah of the Fatihah® of nghteousness were 
written on the margin of the sun with the musk-coloured ink of the pen of art. Emulous 
of its brightness which glitters with the light of grace on the elegant forehead of men 
of sanctity and purity, the eyes of the sun and the moon have become affected with the 
disease of cataract and flux of water by the nail of the crescent and the pencils of the rays 
(of the sun). The pious, whose forehead becomes bright by bowing on this heaven- 
exalted threshold, will, like the open countenance of the sun, never see (even, in a dream 
the wrinkle of sorrow and dust of gloom, and the needy one, whose hands are lifted 
towards heaven, will have in that august building his present and future hopes realized 
on the (mere) movement of the lip of his mouth. Without exaggeration we may say 
that the silvery cup of its graceful dome, from the excess of its brightness and glitter 
resembling the fountain of the sun, has added to the grandeur of the nine gilt vaults 
(heavens), The purity of its doors and walls, which are spotless like a polished 
mirror, leads the pupil of the eye at the moment of beholding to astonishment. 
Its strong columns, each of which may serve for a base of the nine gilt domes 
(heavens), are firm like the pillars of the Perspicuous religion (Islam). and its strong 
pillars, which are from top to bottom heart-alluring like the fair, are throughout firm and 
durable like the principles of the religion of the head of a | 


| । | postles (Muhammad). In 
the centre of its courtyard, which is eleven yards high from the level of the ground, and 
the floor of which, paved with marble. is 60 yards square, an ornamental marble tank, 


10X 10% 24 yards, has spread like the disc of the sun the wave of its light to the 
height of heaven above, Inthe centre of the tank arunning marble fountain has 
reared its head to the sky like answered prayers from a pious mind. Verily this 
Aa‘oah of eternal blessings is the world-seeing eye of the face of earth in respect of 
its spotlessness and purity,. and this delightful tank for diffusing a fine light 
is the eye of that place of eternal bliss. The pupil of the chaste eye of spiritual beings 
has learnt the prescription for the happiness of souls from the (9 delightful 
courtyard, and the spiritual mystefies are revealed to our eyes from the face of its 


Paradise-like ground which, paved with marble, has reached to the heaven of fixed 
stars. On the three sides of that pure courtyard there are delightful cloisters of 
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marble. Beneath it is situated a two-storeyed building of red stone facing outwards. 
The height of the plinth of the cloisters from the courtyard of the mosque is 3 yard. 
In the north and south there are two lofty gates, each measuring internally four yards 
square and covered with a vaulted roof, which has a dome of marble surmounted by 
three marble turrets with gilt pinnacles. The east gate, the interior of which as far 
as the dome is of marble, measures 6 yards square. and has two-storeyed delightful 
chambers surmounted by ornamental gu/dastahs (flower-pinnacled shafts) with gilt 
pinnacles. In front of the three gates are situated two seats (arwan) of extreme 
beauty and diligence. It is hoped that the reward for this place of worship, which 1s 
the means of imploring gratification of our desires and wishes from the court of the 
Bestower of bounties, will revert to the auspicious reign of His exalted Majesty.” ? 
The inscription in black marble referred to in the above passage reads as 
follows :— 
by jl Sade ; भ eels 1 कि wis 1५ e as ८. ए 5 च+ 17 aS uy 
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॥ ‘Amal-f-Salik. (MS.), fol. £40. | eee ane 
SMS. Raitu-l-ma'mir, lit. the crowded house, so called because of its being full of visiting angels at every 


moment, is the Xa‘bak of angels in the heaven built over against the Au‘bah of Mecca. 
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brightness morning is like a dark evening, and the sun owing to its brilliancy is like a 
dazzled eve. Its durable plinth is as high as the leg of the Divine throne, and its 
benefit-showering dome is arm-in-atm with the portico of Paradise. Its sublime 
foundation is the expounder of the verse, ‘ verily a mosque founded on piety,’* and 
its sky-touching top is the interpreter of the verse, ‘And he appeared and he was in 
the highest horizon.'* Each of its gu/dastaks is like a brilliant cluster made of the 
lights of stars, or lke a benificent fountain fed by the spring of the sun. Each of its 
gilt pinnacles is like a candle imparting light to the heavenly chandeliers. Each of its 
bright arches 15 like a crescent which conveys tidings of an eternal ‘Id. Around it lies 
the red fort of the capital of Akbarabad, which reaches to the emerald-coloured castle 
af seven heavens. You would say it (the fort) is a halo round the shining moon, which 
15 a conspicuous sign of the rain-fall from the cloud of mercy, or is a circle round the 
bright sun which is a sure mark of the fall of rains of munificence. Verily it is an 
exalted palace of Paradise made of a single resplendent pearl,? because, since the 
beginning of the population of this world, no mosque, pure and entirely of marble, has 
appeared as its equal, nor, since the creation of the universe, any place of worship, wholly 
bright and polished, has come to view to rival it. It is built by the order of the 
Emperor (Shah Jahan, a Solomon in state, a Khalil * in reverence, the face-brightener 
of Islam, the founder of kingdom, king of kings with an ‘arsh-exalted court, the solder 
of the foundation of justice and mercy. By the blessing of his footstep the earth 
indulges itself in thousands of boastings over the heaven, and owing to the plenty of 
his favours the heaven is subordinated unto the earth. Prosperity and wealth are 
always vigilant for love of his service. Religion and state are in a fast friendship 
with the क of his १ a breeze of Paradise craves the dust of his 
ee न ted court. The fire of hell is fed with the glitter of his. enemy-destroying 
To him owes the fabric of kingdom its strength. 
To him owes the foundation of justice its durability. 
Ever trom the fountain of his victorious sword 
He fills the measure of infidels (८. terminates their lives). 
Heaven is a servant of his court, | 
Morning is a mirror-holder to his face. 
`` He 15 the pole of the heaven of the defence of 
justice and sovereignty, Abu-l-muzaffar Shihabu-d-din 
Shah Jahan Padshah Ghazi. This building wore the 
Ee i eats, at & cost of three lakhs of rupees, towards the end of the 
Wwenty-sixth year of the prosperous reign corresponding with the year ^ h wf 
thousand and sixty-three. God grant ts a 41," 41 2 of the Hijra one 
वप्त of vir ; क च us al daily-increasing facilities for prayers and 
acquisition of virtues by the blessings of the sincere intent; (7 prayers | 
of faith; God revert the reward for guidance to the aus ina ae ne She 0 
त 04 ce to the auspicious reign of this Pious and 
। | ==, rd of the universe. Amen?’’4 
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In the north-west corner of the upper gallery of the Macchi Bhawan courtvard 
stands 4 small but beautiful mosque called the Naginah Masjid. A still smaller mosque 
known as the Mina Masjid is situated by the side of the Diwan-i-Khass towards the 
south, Both these mosques were meant for the ladies of the Harem, One of them 
at least, if not both, was built by Shah Jahan, as will be seen from the following 
passage :—** About two hours {उक af) before the dawn of morning the Emperor awakes 
from his sleep and in early rising tries to surpass the luminous sun, At that very time 
which is the best of the hours of day and night to receive the everlasting (Divine) 
favour, he performs ablutions, prepares for the worship of the true God and goes to 
the mosque which has been built in the private apartments (Ahalwatgah) of the land 
of Akbarabad. Ready for the worship of the true God, he sits, with his face turned 
towards the g¢é/ah on the prayer carpet, till the time for morning prayers comes.’ 
Of Shah Jahan's palace in the Agra Fort Fergusson writes as follows :— 

^" Nowhere 15 the contrast between the two styles more strongly marked than in 
the palace of Agra—from the red palace of Akbar, with its rich sculptures and square 
Hindu construction, a door opens into the white marble court of the hareem of Shah 
Jehan, with all its feeble prettiness, but at the same time marked with that peculiar 
elegance which is found only in the East. The court is not large, 170 ft. by 235 it., 
but the whole is finished with the most elaborate care. Three sides of this are occu- 
pied with the residences of the ladies, not remarkable for size, nor, in their present 
state, for architectural beauty ; but the fourth, overhanging the प्श्य, is occupied by 
three white marble pavilions of singular elegance १ . 

‘ As in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court were the most 
elegant and elaborately decorated apartments in the palace. The baths have been 
destroyed, but the walls and roofs still show the elegance with which they were adorned, 

“ Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a great court, 500 ft. by 370 ft., sur- 
rounded by areades, and approached at the opposite ends through a succession of 
beautiful courts opening into one another by gateways of great magmficence. On one 
side of this court is the great hall of the palace—the Dewanni Aum—208 ft. by 76 ft 
supported by three ranges of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open on three sides and 
with a niche for the throne at the back * ५ श ~+ 

Behind it are two smaller courts, the one containing the Dewanni Khas or private 
hall of audience, the other the hareem. The hall inthe former is one of the most 
elegant of Shah Jehan's buildings, being wholly of white marble inlaid with precious 
stones, and the design of the whole being in the best style of his reign. 

“One of the most picturesque features about this palace is a marble pavilion, in 
two stories, that surmounts one of the circular bastions on the river face, between the 
hareem and the Dewanni Khas. It looks of an earlier style than that of Shah Jehan, 
and if Jehangir built anything here it is this.’ 

Aurangzeb, who kept Shah Jahan in custody in this fort for eight years (A.D. 1658- 
65), appears to have made no additions. Muhammad Hashim, entitled the Khafi Khan 
(the clandestine lord), who resided at Delhi during the latter part of his reign, where he 
> कन्रन्न 9. ©; Lat ‘Amal-i-Salih, fol. 112; Latif (Agro, p. ५4} says that the Naginah Masjid was founded by Aarangeeb, but 
quotes no authority. 

> Jadivn and Kastern Architecture, pp. 590 1. ‘The Shah Burj, as we now see it, was built by Shah Jaban and 
not by Jalangir, as Fergusson suggests. oH 
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compiled his history, speaks of the Fort in the following words a 

As the Agra Fort, built (repaired?) by Sikandar Lodi, had been made of stone, 
brick and mortar, His departed Majesty (Akbar) commenced the building of a red 
stone fort, an exalted marble mosque and another delightful edifice in the eleventh ‘year 
of his reign which is A.H. 973. It was completed in A.H. g8o.and is a memorial 68 
that monarch. It cost twenty lakhs of rupees. (Its dimensions are as follows :) circuit 
3,000 yards, height 30 yards, breadth of wall 10 yards, width of trench 30 vards, 
depth 12 yards Sikandari*’? | 

` Jean Baptiste Tavernier who left Agra for Bengal on the 25th of November 1665 
Writes of this fort as follows -— 

_“ The first Gate -where the! Governor of the Palace hes, 15 a long blind Arch, 
which leads you into a large Court all environ'd with Portico's; like our Pragsa in 
Covent-Garden. The Gallery in front is larger and higher than any of the rest, sus- 
tain'd by three ranks of Pillars, and under those Galleries on the other side of the 
Court, which are narrower and lower, are little Chambers for the Souldiers of the Guard. 
In the midst of the large Gallery, is a Nich inthe Wall, into which the king descends out 
of his Haram by a private pair of Stairs, and when he is in, he seems to be in a kind of 
a Tomb. He has no Guards with him then, for he has no'reason to be afraid of any- 
thing ; there being no way to come at him. In the heat of the day he keeps himself 
there only with one Eunuch, but more often with one of his Children, to fanhim. The 
Great Lords of the Court stay below in the Gallery under the Nich all the while. 

" At the farther end of this Court js another Gate that leads into a second Court 
encompast with Galleries, underneath which, are little Chambers for some Officers of 
the Palace. The second Court carties you into a third, which is the King’s Quarter. 
Chazehan had resolved to cover with Silver all the Arch’ of a Gallery upon the right- 

^; Bordeaux by name, was to have done the work : 

Dut the King not finding any one in his whole Kingdom so capable, as the French-man 
was to treat with the Portugals at Goa about some important affair he had at that 
time ; the design was laid aside: For they being afraid of Austin's Parts, poison'd him 
upon his return to Cochin. This Gallery is painted with branch'd-work of Gold and 
Azure, and the lower part is hung with: Tapestry. There: are sey 
Gallery that lead into little square-Chambers.; of which aie: aie 
and they told us all the rest were such, The other: three sides of the Court Ije all 
शि there being nothing but a single Wall, no higher than { 
Before the Divan is i Galley, ध (स rs Ei beheld his Elephants fight. 
Aesice 66 have aden + क at serves fora Portico ; whieh Cha-jehan had a 
esign (4. ith a kind of Lattice-work of Emraulds and Rubies 

oe ie Sa wre presented to the life Grapes when they are green 


etal doors under the 
two or three open'd, 


or a man to lean over. 











५ and when they 
^ It is evidently a mistake, since Abu-Fazl, Alhadaoni. Fac: RE Sar A eae 
date of commencement as A.H, 979, न + Farlabtah and “Abdu-l-Hamid all agree in giving the 
* Till the thirty-first year of the [ahi Era th of 
d fi am 4 ro £ Iskandari [ Sulta 5 «di, digits 4 th 
used for cultivated lands and buildings, and the ALAC Shahi gas द pe एव र 3 in length, was 
InconVenionce caused by the variety of measures this Moun fa ee ae 2 £ measure, Seeing the 
use and named it the [la पः 


Emperor introduced a medium gas of 
, ४/०. UL, 8. 61. ५ 
165. 
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begin to grow red. But this design which made such a noise in the World, and 
requir'd more Riches than all the World could afford to perfect, remains unfinish'd ; 
there being only three Stocks of a Vine m Gold, with their leaves, as the rest ought to 
have been; and enamel'’d in their natural colours, with Emralds, Rubies and Granates 
wrought into the fashion of Grapes. In the middle of the Court stands a great Vat to 
bathe in, 49 feet in diameter, cut out of one entire grey-stone, with steps wrought out of 
the same stone within and without." 

Of later buildings, one popularly but erroneously called-the Afendir (temple) 
deserves notice, for it is a. memorial of the supremacy of the Jats in the eighteenth 
century. 1115 situated north of the Macchi Bhawan, with a courtyard in front enclosed 
on three sides by cloisters. The following Persian inscription on its north fagade 
shows that it was built by Raja Ratan:— 


Pele 

४ 1 Aes 
Wass yay ald ८, gts* il ced cae) we 
le al oes age ९. ep) ०; ५८.०३५ » Jule 
lay wl => १ oy alam = | a we ale 
Lie + {~ ००१. ahs | ust लि र aly 
ye 1७ dims el |) he ne ila ur 

11/१4 


"° {€ is Sufficient. 
Im the name of God. the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
When by the presence of Maharaj Prithi-Indra Shuja* 
This fort-was illumined and adorned, 
The just and mighty Raja Ratan, 
Nain Sukh Faujdar, the generous, 
Built according to orders this abode of pleasute— 
A happy monument of immortality. 
May the’enemy of its founder be'crest-fallen | 
May his well-wisher be cheerful and happy of mind | 
Last night the crier (angel) pointed out 
This Aappy burlding for the rival of Paradise. 
A.H. 1182 (A.D. 1768). ` 
The later history of the Fort till its occupation by the British in A.D. 1803 15 
not of much importance, but before leaving the subject it would perhaps be advisable 
to explain the purposes for which the Palace buildings were used by their founder Shah 


on, 1673), Pt. Ul, Book I, 





" Six voyages of Fean Baptiste Tavernier (made English by J. Phillips, Lond 
१ Probably Nawab Shuja'ud-danlah (Elliot's Aistery of India, Vol. VILt, ©. 223) is meant, and Prithi-Indra 
is a mere appellation signiiying the Indra of the rth. 
° Elliot's Ststery of जनी, Vol. # 111, p. 365. 
+ ‘The chronogramist does not appear to be a man of learning. Besides the several defects of language and 
verse the words sine is, and not ५ > yitsl), should have given the date required 
2B2 
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Jahan. His court chronicler speaking of the manner in which His Majesty divided his 
time goes on to say :— 

“ About two or three gharts after sun-rise the Emperor puts forth his merey- 
crowned head through the window which is called in the Hindi language the jharoka-i- 
darshan. The people make obeisance and their temporal and spiritual desires are 
gratified, He sits here often for two gharis; and sometimes more or Jess than this 
according to the quantity or scarcity of state affairs, and the rise or fall of the cheerful- 
ness of his disposition. The object of the institution of this mode of audience, which 
originated with His departed Majesty Akbar (enlightened be his reason), 15 that the 
majority of subjects may by their presence at the rise of the sky-adorning sun and the 
appearance of the world-conquering luminary (the Emperor) receive first of all, without 
any obstacle or hindrance, the blessing of light and the light of the (royal) favour in 
this space, which is large like the mind and hand of the generous ; that the harassed and 
oppressed may freely represent their wants and desires; and that the administrators of 
justice may grasp the substance of a case and lay it before His most holy Majesty in 
the Daulat- Khana-i-Khass-o-'Amm or the Khalwat-Khana, which is known as the Ghusl- 
Khana and which the world-conquering Emperor (Shah Jahan) has named the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass as will be mentioned, to enable him to make a personal enquiry and 
decide it according to the illustrious (Muhammadan) Law. 

“In this very space pass before the most holy (royal) eye the furious wild man- 
killing elephants which it is quite unsafe to bring in the Daulat-Khana-i. Khass-o- 
Amm, It is also in this large space that the elephant hight which 
kings of India and worthy of the amusement of exalted 
doubt, without such a large space the combat 
mountain-shaped (beasts) cannot take place. During their fight and pursuit a world is 
trodden under the hands and feet of the two four-pillared Bisutans.* 

Time by the two combating elephants 
Kills on the spot a world like a gnat. 

“Although the ancient kings of India attem 
line-breaking elephants, yet the individuals of thi 
well as im size, which have been produced in this exalted reign, together with 
perfect individuals of all other animal life. have never in any age been heard of, much 
less seen. Sometimes, according to the cheerfulness of the (royal) disposition, as many 


as four or five pairs are set to fight. In this very space the mountain-shaped and 
wind-like-fleet elephants are caused । Orses that the former may get 


O tun after h 
accustomed to attack brave horsemen 11 the same large area His Majesty 


। in battles, 
reviews horses of the victorious armies and the contingent troops of amirs. From this 
noble place (jharoka-i-darshan) the Emperor goes to the Jharoka Ss the ghee al the Deaalat the Daulat- 


15 peculiar to the 
sovereigns is arranged. No 
of such a pair of demon-countenanced 


pted to breed mountain-moving, 
5 species, excellent in quality as 





Pt. 1, pp. 489-93). Man ere Written on the प 
Talib दिभको is with the writer. easton. A manuscript 
* Blsnhin, lit, without pillar, 


is the name of a mountain in Persia. 
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Khiana-i-Khass-o ‘Anim, which is of extreme beauty and purity with carpets on its 
floor, covered by a portico of cloth for protection from the sun, and the rain, and en- 
closed on three sides by a balustrade 50 yards long and 15 broad with three entrances. 
The people gain the fortune of A’wrnrsh* salutation) and realize their objects. The 
exalted princes stand on the right and left, and sit down when so ordered. The majority 
of servants gain the honour of standing at the foot of the window (arw@») with their backs 
towards the balustrade, and some, who are distinguished by a closer connection, (stand) on 
the right and left of that exalted chamber in order of ranks. The administrators stand 
in front of the jharoéaim order of rank, and lay before His most holy Majesty the 
political and financial affairs. The requests of mansa+dars are presented by great 
Rakhshis? Many ate honoured with services and additions (to their pays or ranks) ; 
some, who come from different provinces and parts of the royal dominion to the ‘arsh- 
exalted court, gain the fortune of admittance; and a number, who are appointed to the 
governorships of provinces and other services, obtain permission and through the (~= 
dtish (Master of ordnance:, the Musharraf (clerk) of artillery, the Bakhsits, the Asadis, 
and the matchlockmen pass before the royal sight which is effective as alchemy. 
Such of them as deserve favour are pointed out. The ministers of His Majesty's own 
affairs, such as the Afir S€man (Head steward) and Diwan-:-Buyetat (minister of the 
household ?), present to His most holy Majesty various requests. The Emperor gives 
each such an extempore reply as astonishes the Mercury-like* Wasirs and the ex- 
perienced old Brtitchis.* The presents and petitions of exalted princes, governors of 
provinces, Faujdars,* Bakhshts and other administrators are laid before His Majesty 
by the favourites of the court, The petitions of the heayen-exalted gems (¢.¢., princes) 
and nobles of the kingdom are perused by the Emperor himself, and the purport of the 
applications of other servants is represented to him by certain functionaries. The 
Prime Minister (Sadr-i-Kud) of the Empire lays before His Majesty a part of petitions 
forwarded by other ministers, which are worthy of the royal notice, He reports the 
wants and circumstances of those deserving maintenance such as sayyids and shazkhs, 
the learned and the righteous, The requests of this class of people are complied with, 
and each receives in order of merit an amount in cash in His most holy Majesty's 
presence. A special functionary presents to His most exalted Majesty reminders 
about mansabs, jagirs, amounts in cash, cases of finance and cash-keepers and other 
royal orders. The servants of stables pass horses and elephants before the blessed 
(royal) eye according to the usual custom. The regulation for mustering animals ^ and 
refunding’ money received from the Government for their food in case of their wretched 








॥ For regulations regarding the Jwrnrsh. see din, Translation, Vol. 1. pp. 1s0e6o0. Sijdah (prostration) was 
maintained during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, but on the accession of Shah Jahiin it was bis first order to 
nbolish it and allow instead of it the sain bos (kissing the ground) which was in its turn repealed in the tenth year 
of his reign and a fourth faslim introduced. Bddshah Namah, Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. rio; Vol. IT, p. 237; Ain, ‘Trans 
lation, Vol. 1, p. 213. note 2. 

‡ Rabhshi, a general ot commander-in-chiei, who ts also the Paymaster. 

2 itmenns clever like the planet Mercury, which is called the Mansli-i-falak (the scribe of the heaven), 
because it is supposed to exert a propitious influence on letters 

५ Bitzkchi, a word of Turkish origin, signifying a writer or scribe, For the function ef the Bitikehi, see Aim, 
Translation, Vol. 11. p. 47- 

५ Prd Ain, Translation, Vol. Il. 7 40 © Jiidem, Vol. 1, pp. 213-6. 7 fhident, Yul I, rp 3178. 
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phght and leanness, is one of the innovations of His late wise Majesty Akbar, The 
special functionaries bring before the royal sight, -which is effective like alchemy, the 
servants of amérs along with their horses which have been newly branded or subjected 
to the repetition of the mark,' with the object that in case they or their-horses be in a 
wretched condition the 7abinbdshi* should be liable to the royal reproach not.to be 
again guilty of negligence. After four and sometimes five gharis, according to the 
scarcity or quantity of- requests and affairs of the servants of God, His Majesty goes 
from this place to the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass, where he honours the throne of prosperity, 
In the reign of-His»-Majesty (Akbar), whose abode is heaven, between the Diwan- 
Khana: (hall of audience) and the royal Harem there was a-room in which the Emperor 
used to bathe. In this. place some courtiers (/:#. adherents of the royal carpet) received 
admittance; and the. Jiwan (Prime Minister) and the Bakhsh (Paymaster) also, being 
honoured by the royal presence, presented to the Emperor their. urgent requests. In 
the course of time this Khalwat-kadah (private apartment), for the reason of having a 
Aammam (bath-room). built near-it, became known by the name of the Ghusl-Khana, 
and so it was on the lips of the high and the low, but now. it is called by the public the 
Daulat-Khana-i-Khass (private palace) as the most holy. Majesty (Shah Jahan) has 
named it. In this place-he writes replies to certain urgent petitions in. his own blessed 
hand, In reply to some requests made.to His most exalted Majesty through the 
Wakil, Wasir or officers in charge of presenting petitions of the Sibahdars (gover- 
nors) the- eloquent secretaries write inevitable orders, as these issue from. 
(royal) tongue. These orders, when finished, receive the honour of the 
prudent and careful Emperor, who makes corrections jf there. be any mistakes in 
language or omission of matter. Of-the fortunate princes, he who is sazb-s-rtsalat 3 
writes on the back of the inevitable (royal) order and seals it. At the bottom of the 
letter the Dfwdn adds his own signature. The orders, inevitable like Destiny, are then 
sent to the sacred Harem to be ornamented with the splendid exalted seal, whic is with 
Her Majesty of high birth, Mumtazu-z-zamani (Jaj-Mahall). Inthis Khalwat-kadah the 
great ministers present affairs-relating to royal Ja@girs and pays of officials. and aes 
them. Moreover the Prime Minister lays before His most holy Majesty the requests 
reheves trom indigence by throwing ae the = 0 ह ज and others again he 
Pe icon न हां न alms, ae af money 
ds ; ह eae ae : ch) woman, A part of the time he 
pepe seeing the works of exalte magical artists such as lapidaries. enamellers 
etc, Fhe “superintendents of the work of royal buildings in consultation with th 
wonder-working rare masters lay before the critical (royal) ie odes (| | re 
The royal mind, which is {llustrious like the sun pais cst ५ ums al | edifices. 
abi ‘ldings.. which. accocdi + pays Au णो to lofty edifices and 
strong buildings) which, according to the saying ‘ verily, our relics tell of us, speak 
ॐ a long time with a sol tongue of their master's high magnanimity ant sublime 
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1 Vide Aint, Transiation, Vol. 1 + Pp 255-7. — ——$— 
= 11. Bloctimann in his note on the a 
whilst the troops uf their conti: 
Hakhshi (paymaster, colonel) 
* Probably one 
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१४ din, Travalation, Vol. 1 ४ ह ¢ 1.1. basis, the Mancabdar णा, or his 
in charge of the royal correspondence, 2. it 
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fortune, आव, जिः ages to come are memorials of his abode and love of ornamentation and 
purity. The majority of buildings he designs. himself, «and in the designs.prepared -by 
clever masons. after a long. consideration -he makes appropriate: alterations and asks 
proper questions. :Onthe approved design the strong pillar of state and firm arm of 
sovereignty, Yaminu-d-daulah Asaf Khan (the Emperor's father-in-law), writes explana- 
tions ef the holy (royal) orders for the guidance of masons-and overseers of buildings. In 
this peaceful reign the work of building has reached such a point as astonishes the fastidi- 
ous tourist and the magical masters of this incomparable art. Details will be given in 
their proper places and the pen be made a painter and the book painted. Sometimes birds 
and beasts of prey are brought before the exalted eye. For a-short time the Emperors 
occupied with the amusement of fairy-countenanced, -mountain-shaped, wind-like-fleer, 
fiery-tempered, lightning-natured and Surdg’-born horses ,which the skilful trainers gallop 
in the court’ of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass.. Four or five gfarts of the day pass in these: 
transactions. Notwithstanding that the Emperor of the age has appointed wise, intelligent 
and God-fearing men to the exalted posts of judges, ministers and superintendents of 
justice, oneach Wednesday he rises-without fail from the ;Aarofta-t-dershan, and makes 
by his presence. the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass an emulation-exciter of the éxalted Paradise, 
in order to make an enquiry into-the grievances of the broken-hearted oppressed 
persons.” On that day of justice none are admitted -but the ministers of justice, 
Muftis® several honest-and pious-scholars, and some amirs who are constant attend- 
ants of the court, The ministers of justice’ call petitioners one by one~—before the 
Emperor and lay their cases before His most exalted Majesty. The-Emperor, who isa 
protector of the oppressed and destroyer of tyrants, takes-each case gently and cheer- 
fully arid orders according to the fatwa (sentence) of the (divine) doctors. If he 
punishes, he does so with the permission of the (Islamic) Law. As forthe supplants 
from distant parts, whose’ cases cannét be decided but in their native land, the:exalted 
orders are issued to the governors concerned that they should prudently and justly dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, redress-the grievance and administer justice to the oppressed, 
and that otherwise they should send the plaintiff and defendant to the court of justice 
and equity in the capital of Akbarabad, which is the head-quarter of the banners of 
glory, After fimshing the transactions of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass'the Emperor goes 
to the Shah Burj which in height reaches to-the seventh heaven and in strength rivals 
the wall of Alexander.’ In. this exalted abode none but the fortunate and powerful 
princes and a few courtiers (/t#. adherents of the royal carpet) are- admitted without 
special permission, so much’so that even the A/itdmatgars would not come in without 
orders, but rather delay the work they are entrusted with. His Majesty talks with the 
Wazir'on some state affairs, the disclosure of which is not advisable for the Govern- 
ment, and on the contents of orders, inevitable like Destiny, which should be written 
to the amirs living at’ a distance, and which political interests cannot allow to be 
revealed, The urgent affairs relating to imperial lands and salaries of the mansaddars, 








। ‘The celebrated animal smaller than a mule and bigger than an ass, which our Prophet rode on the night of 
his ascension to heavens. | 

५ Now called the Macchi Bhawan. 

9 Mufti is one who pronounces a religious sentence.: 


+ This wall was built against the inroads of Gog and Magog. 
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which have not been laid before His Majesty in the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass, are presented 
by the Wasir and disposed of. In this exalted abode of fortune the Emperor sits for 
two or three ghar7s, and sometimes more in case of the pressure of work. About the 
mid-day His Majesty makes the auspicious //arem an emulation-exciter of Paradise by 
his august advent. As soon as the time for afternoon (द ५4) prayers approaches, he per- 
forms his prayers and devotions and takes his food. That the affairs may be performed 
with a fresh brain and cheerful mind, he sleeps a little at noon according to the sublime 
habit of the Prophet, upon whom be noble blessings and salutations. Even in the 
sacred Harem the Emperor, unlike other negligent Kings, instead of indulging in carnal 
lusts and sensual pleasures, is occupied with granting requests of the poor, The chaste 
and innocent Satiyun-nisa Khanam who owing to her confidence, eloquent tongue, 
excellent service and noble etiquette is fortunate enough to serve Her Majesty of high 
birth, the Queen of the age, in the performance of urgent work and the transaction of 
business, always presents to that illustrious and chaste Queen the requests of the poor 
and helpless; and that lady of the auspicious Zurem lays them before the God-worshipping 
Emperor. A world thus realizes their objects. Poor women receive according to 
their condition land, daily allowance or cash, Some unmarried girls, who, owing to their 
poverty and indigence cannot afford necessaries: of marriage, receive, accordmg to their 
family and condition, ornaments, clothes, money and other things which are indispens- 
able for the ceremony, and are married to their equals. Every day in this most sacred 
palace a considerable amount of money and ornaments js spent under this head. After 
५८150. The public affairs are एनी ac वै . ॥ र ४ me 
2 ee sar शिन co ng te the time available, and the 

चा 2 १ hee n the Hindi language the chaukivars, hand 
ver the gar (armour).' His Majesty has the g 


(Maghrib) prayers with other men in the Daulat-Kh ood fortune to say his sun-set 
Mag ) pray her men in the Daulat-Khana-i-K hass. na ith 
he is busy for about four or five gharis in ss. After these pravers 


the ma t of state affairs j 

Vases set with precious stones, In. this pleasant building is RET atten eg o 
ge mie melodies of songsters and musicians, The practice of the wise E = . 
this incomparable art, which is the sweetest pleasure and the a aoe Soy ie 
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15 unimaginable, It is clear to all that beauty, especially when in possessi | र saci 
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The ear becomes all eve when the singer appears in full, 
The eye becomes all ear when the musician plays on the lute.' 

«^ Many pure-hearted Sa/fs* and world-renouncing ascetics in the bountiful assembly 
of music and ecstacy have easily given their life to their Beloved (God) and handed 
with open countenance the trust of life to Him. A fall account is not required, for it 
४3 widely known, After performing these things, the Emperor says his night (‘/s/a) 
prayers and goes to the Shah Burj. If there is anv work which has not been done tn 
the Daulat-K hana-i-K hass, he summons the Prime Minister and 54405475 and disposes 
of it. Being prudent and hardworking he does not put off the work of to-day tll 
to-morrow, but (on the contrary) the work of to-morrow he does te-day and then goes to 
the auspicious Hitrem where he amuses his mind tor two or three gharfs with hearing 
the delightful music, after which he puts his wisdom-fostermg head on the pillow of 
sleep with a waking mind and vigilant intellect. That His Majesty may fall into प 
sweet sleep, the eloquent members of the assembly read behind the veil works on 
biography and history containing an account of prophets and saints and events of the 
reigns of old kings and emperors, which are memoirs of vigilance for the blessed who 
take warning and reminiscences of pardon for the enlightened who are fortunate, espe- 
cially the Memoirs of Babar and the Zafar Namah, which contains. annals and conquest 
ef the reign of His late Majesty the Sa/ehgrran (Timor). The whole time of his 
pious sleep is about two pahars. His Majesty often says that it is a pity to pass in 
the sleep of negligence, as many unthankful imprudent persons and ungrateful body- 
pampéring fellows do, the time which can better be spent in administering’-justice, 
nourishing people, performing urgent affairs of the world, granting requests of the poor, 
storing up means of God's pleasure and offering thanks for the gift of sovereignty,” 


Ntk BAKHSH. 





॥ Speaking of the singers of Shah Jahin's reign Blochmann says -—* Daring Shah-Jahan's reign eee 
Jognath, who received from Shah-Jahan the title of Nabr4i; Dirang Khan j and Lal Khan, who got the tithe of Gara: 
Aitwundary (ocean of excellence). LA4l Khan was son-in-law to Bilis, son of Tansen. Jagnath and Dirang Khan 
‘were both weighed in silver, and received each 4,500 rupees." Ain, Translation, Vol. I, १. ५1३५. 

४ Safis, an order of Muhamenadan mystics. 

= Badsigh Namal, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, 00. 144-54, 





GABRBANDS IN BALUCHISTAN. 





A MONG the most interesting antiquities of Baluchistan are the Gabrdands, or, as 
their name implies, the ‘' Dams of the Zoroastrians or fire worshippers,"’ which are 
to be found throughout the country lying to the south and south-west of Kalat and also in 
Kharin, These curious structures are scattered in great numbers throughout the hilly 
Jhalawan country, from सत्त near Kalat as शः 35 the Hab river valley on the south 
and so far westward as Mashkai: but perhaps the most interesting examples are to be 
found in the Lakoryan and Sarina valleys and in the valley of the Hab, Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable than the number of these dams, which are to be seen by a 
traveller passing through the Hab valley, as soon as he begins to leave the wider plains 
which occur at the southern end of its course. It would appear that, at one time, the 
whole valley was lined with the terraces formed by them, and they must have been 
constructed with enormous labour, There is no inlet or corer of the mountains which 
border the valley, where flood water would be likely to rush down after heavy rain, that 
does not possess its well-built dam of great stones, sometimes almost colossal in its 
size and strength. They are usually found in the narrow valleys, which now-a-days 
present a barren, stony appearance, and are always placed either on declivities or across 
the mouths of ravines, or where the valleys are wide, at right angles to the mountains, 
which surround them, and jutting out into the plain. Their solidity and size are propor- 
tionate to the steepness of the declivity, and so to the force of the floods which would 
descend after rain. Sometimes they are strengthened by buttresses or walls which 
support them. Those built across ravines are particularly solid and high, and advan- 
tage has been taken in many cases of the rocks at the side of the ravines to form a sort 
of foundation for the building. Where, however, there js only a gentle slope, they are 
narrow and low. A single dam seldom occurs, but several are generally found to have 
i constructed one below the other, so as to form a succession of terraces, 

At the present time, some part of nearly every dam has been swept away, leaving 
open the mouths of most of the ravines, down which sweep the floods, caused by the 
ue ninth parts. ‘Thee food cy vith then th 
ce ae ha eee - ie the mountain slopes, and leave nothing but 
क Chart ch 2 ree = Hams are occasionally to be seen, and here the 

ect of throwing these massive Structures across the declivities and Tavines can 
be realized; for. on the upper side, a fine plain is always to be found on which the 
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present inhabitants have, even now, some sparse cultivation. An instance of this kind 
is to be found at Pirr, not far to the south of Kotiro in the Hab valley, and even more 
striking 15 the plain formed in the Gandav basin, between Sarina and Qasiméji, by two 
dams on the east and west of the valley respectively. The dam on the east is fully thirty 
to forty feet above the surface of the ravine which originally took off the drainage. 
The Gandav basin is not less than a mile square, but, so great is the age of the embank- 
ment, that an alluvial deposit has now been formed over the whole area and reaches 
to within a few feet of the top of the dam. So largely, indeed, has the level of the 
valley been raised, that flood water is now taken off at a point to the north of the yalley, 
which must have been far above the level of the surface, when the dam was first 
formed. 

The country, in which these dams are built, obtains its water-supply from the 
occasional heavy storms, which sweep over it generally in July and August, and in a 
few minutes the water rushes off the hard rocky surface in devastating floods, in those 
places where there are no artificial means of retaining it. The total average rainfall at 
Kalat is only about seven inches, and that in the Jhalawan country may be said, almost 
with certainty, not to exceed ten 

Several methods of construction appear to have been employed in erecting the 
dams. The most common form is a series of platforms, from 2 to 4 feet high, rising 
in successively receding steps, and gradually narrowing towards the top. Each of 
these platforms was made by the construction of two low parallel walls with roughly 
shaped stone, the blocks varying in size from a foot to two feet square, and the interval 
between the walls being filled with mud, rubble and gravel. The next platform is less 
wide, the decrease in size varying in diferent places ; sometimes it is 8 feet narrower, 
fe, 4 feet on either side, sometimes itis only about a foot. On the upper side, fe, 
the side towards the declivity, from which the rush of water would come, the steps 
thus formed have been filled in, either naturally or artificially, by stones and rubble 
piled against them, This type of dam is very commonly met with in the Hab river 
valley. Part of the Pir M unaghara Gabrband has been constructed on this principle. 

The second type is formed of very large slabs of stone which have been roughly 
shaped and are set together with great regularity, the larger chips, which were detached 
in dressing the stones, being used to fill in the interstices and to keep the boulders in 
position, Some of the boulders thus used are some 4° by 2)’ by 1} in size. On the 
upper side of the boulders, thus placed in position, an additional breastwork was formed 
from the smaller chips of the stones, clay and rubbish. The most typical example of 
this kind is the Ahmad Band in the Sarina valley (सकल Pl, LXI, and fig. 1). 

A third type consists of a massive stone wall, supported by buttresses on the 
lower side and having a sloped breast-work on the upper. The dam at Pir Munaghara, 
in the Sarina valley, is a good specimen of this kind (v/de PL LX). 

The length of the dams varies with the width of the ravine or valley, across which 
they are constructed. Sometimes they are only a few yards long, and sometimes, as in 
the case of the Ahmad Band, they run for half a mile or more 

It will be seen, therefore, that their construction was a work of immense labour, 
energy and ingenuity; one might almost say, of great engineering skill. It is also 
obvious that they have been constructed by a people other than those now living in 
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the country, for the latter are only now emerging from barbarism, and have no notion 
of the use of stone in building. Even in cases in which small breaches have occurred in 
the ancient dams, and where they are still useful for purposes of irmgation and raising 
crops, the existing inhabitants only fill up ihe breaches with earth, and not with 
stones. 

To turn now to a detailed description of some of the more important dams, which 
have been personally visited, the most important include a dam at the entrance of the 
Bahlar or Bahlol valley, near Diwina Thana in the Hab valley, and the Ahmad and 
Pir Munaghira Gabrbands, in the Sarina valley. They lie a ह more than a 
hundred miles from Karachi about 1,000 feet above sea level; the former in about 26° 
5" पि, 67° 25° E, and the latter in about 26° 20° N, 67° 20" E, and can easily be reached 
in the cold weather. The Bahlor valley is shown as Bhalfir on the 8-mile maps pub- 
lished by the Survey of India; the Sarina valley is marked Saran 

The Bahlar or Bahlol yalley, which is in the Levy Tracts of Las Béla, consists of 
a basin hemmed in by high mountains, and the whole of its drainage issues from a 
gorge on the west side, to join the Kinri river a little below. At the point where the 
dam is situated, the gorge is 110 yards wide, and an attempt was evidently made, 
when the dam was constructed, to fill up the whole of the space intervening 
between the high rocky sides, which skirt the river bed. Traces of the dam are 
visible on both sides, advantage having been taken of the natural rock, in both 
cases, to form a foundation for, and support to, the dam. The breadth of that 
part of the dam, which 15 still standing on the right side of the stream, is 80 feet, and 
the height jo feet, dimensions which indicate the vastness of the work, 





lt has been 
constructed with horizontal layers of stones brought from the neighbouring hills and 
mixed with mud and gravel; the whole appears to haye been faced by large stones, 
some of which must have required several men to lift them (२५५ Pl. LX, a), Onthe 
upper side is a sloping breast-work. The dam, after it had been built, appears to 
have been instrumental in collecting enough water to enable the residents to cultivate 
rice, a thing which is not now thought of ; for the present inhabitants relate a story that, 


when their ancestors were digging for treasure long ago in the vicinity of the dam, 
they came across traces of tice-husks. | 


Another dam, the size of which brings it into prominent notice, is that situated 
a little north of the Musefari Lak, near Kotiro, in the Hab river valley. It has an 
average breadth of about joo feet and its height is about 20 feet. Jt is built on very 
stony ground, and many very large stones were used in its construction. It has now 


been breached in the centre, and the ground above it, instead of being a fertile alluvial 
pla, is nothing more than a stony Waste. 


| Even more remarkable, however, than the 
Ahmad Gabrhand, or Ahmad Band, as it is locally called, and the dam near Pir 
Munaghara in the Sartna valley. The Ahmad Band lies some three or four miles 
to the south-west of the Mengal thana at Sarina, and a plan of it is annexed. It 
lies on the west side of the valley under the slopes of the C happar Hill, The total 


leneth of the wall and breast-work, which are still standing, is 2,350 feet ; and it will be 
seen that it is in 


र = sections forming an obtuse angle, with a side dam at the eastern 
end, Each section is built at right angles to the general slope of the ground, 


two dams just mentioned, are the 
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The dam originally extended up to the Chappar Hill, and its total length was 
3,241 feet ; but floods in the stream, which is shown in the plan, evidently carned away 
the portion shown by a broken line, which measures 508 feet. Parts of the dam have 
been washed away at other points and the breaches haye been filled up with earth in 
modern times. The dam is composed of a wall 5°x 6-10", made of massive stones 
on the lower side with a sloping ‘breast-work on the upper. The measurements of the 
stone blocks are fairly uniform, their length varying from 3'-8" to 3 -19 , their breadth 
from 18” to 26”, and their depth from 12° to 15". Thev were evidently quarried on 
the trap hill at a place called Ahmad Dhor, three or four hundred yards from 
the west end of the dam, but by what means they were brought down to the dam, 
no one can say. They were certainly dressed ex stfu, for the whole of the upper 
breast-work of the dam is covered with large and small chips. The rock, of which 
the blocks are composed, is readily fractured with any other kind of hard stone. 
Some of the larger chips were used for keeping the blocks in place in the wall by 
insertion in the interstices, and the illustration (Pl. LX, a) shows the regularity of 
the construction. The level of the ground on the upper side of the dam has been 
raised by constant alluvium several feet higher than that below the dam, There 
appears to haye been a building measuring 19 X 16° at the eastern corner, No traces 
of metal were found on this or any other dam, nor does mortar appear to have been 
used In any case. 

The Pir Munaghara dam differs beth from the Bahlir and the Ahmad Band, and 
is more remarkable than either of them, A plan is attached, but unfortunately it does 
not show the whole extent of the dam. Slightly to the east of the extremity of the 
hill, which is shown on the east side of the plan, is a depression with a slope to the 
southward, and traces of the continuation of the dam are to be seen crossing this 
depression to another hill, lying north and south, and parallel to the 11 on the 
extreme west of the plan, A very large area was thus enclosed, sufficient to form a 
vast reservoir, The Pir Munaghara dam, like the Ahmad Band, was constructed in 
two sections, the style of building employed differing in each case. The section on 
the west, which is 1,166 feet long, consisted of a wall 153 feet high rising in ten tiers, 
that at the top being 12 feet wide, and that at the bottom about 24 feet. On the 
upper side, a vast artificial breast-work of loose stones was constructed, the whole 
width of wall and breast-work amounting to 150 feet. In the centre are the remains 
of what was evidently a sluice or escape-channel, the course of which across the 
dam and breast-work can still be traced, though it has long since fallen mto decay 
(PI, LX, £). 

But the force of the water coming from the slope of the hill on the south 
appears to have breached the eastern end of this original dam, and so the builders 
constructed another one, consisting of a buttressed wall and breast-work, which met 
the first at an obtuse angle close to the site of the sluice. The buttresses of the wall 
are circular in most cases, but rectangular in others. The circular buttresses have a 
radius of 8 feet, and an are measuring 28 feet, The rectangular ones are 10 feet 
kinds are built on each side of the wall, which is 6 feet thick (vide plan, 
The blocks of stones used in making the wall were some of them 
The whole length of the dam as reconstructed is 3,987 


square, Both 
section on 8. B.). 
as much as 4/ by 2° by 4. 
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feet, but, as already explained, this does not include the portion on the east which does 
not appear on the plan. Such a work, though built without mortar, would do honour to 
the engineering: skill of the present day, 

What, it may be asked, were the uses to which these enormous dams were put ? 
It has been suggested by some that they were defence works, by others that they 
were reservoirs, and again that they were the result of a systematic attempt at once 
to prevent denudation of the country, to form deposits of alluvial soil, and to retain 
the moisture brought by the heavy floods, which occur at such long intervals in this 
part of Baluchistan, The first theory hardly appears to merit serious consideration, 
for in a hilly country of this description the bottoms of ravines could at no time have 





Fig. 1. 
been capable, or in need, of defence. Moreover, the multitud 
prevent acceptance of this theory. Had they been situated only near some place of 
preat strategical importance, the theory might hold good but the dams, of which 


4 तन are to be <-> अट scattered in all directions and many of them are in 
positions which could he easily “ turned.”’ - 


In a few instances the abject of 


e and ubiquity of the dams 


व construction may have been to retain the water 
ee 1१ ang tus seems to have been the case with the Pir Munaghara dam; 
sues i gre at majority of cases, the object seems clearly to have been the formation 
al alluvial soil over the substratum of dry and barren rock, combined with the ret ention 
valley indicate that the attempt was made systematically, the flood water, with the silt 
which it carried. being stopped on its first rush out of the 1, vk strong stone 
embankments, and later on, as it spread out and its violence decreased, 0, 
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retained by smaller terraces. The latter could not have sufficed for regular barrages 
or tanks, The moisture, thus retained, must not only have enabled the inhabitants to 
cultivate the soil, but also to obtain a supply of drinking water from wells, a very 
important matter in this. thirsty land. In support of this theory it may be remarked that 
where the dams are still standing, large alluvial plains have been formed, but where they 
have been breached, the soil has eroded, leaving only the bare gravelly surface, of 
which the hills are composed 

Mr. Vredenburg, of the Geological Survey of India, who daw some Gabriands 
near Zard in Kharan, considers that the soil of the plain formed by the dams, was 
brought from the plains below the mountains at immense cost of labour and carriage, 
and heaped against the dams.’ 15 it not also possible, as an alternative, that some of 
the silt which, in the ordinary course of detrition, would have reached the plains below 
the mountains, was held up by the dams and gradually formed the alluvial terraces 
above them? The circuntstance of the Gandav plain, already quoted, with its 
deposit of silt of vast depth, d not, it would seem, bear out Mr. Vredenburg's 
theory. The question is capable of decision by microscopical examination of silt 
specimens 

Who, again, were the people who built the structures? The question is one 
which will, in all probability, never be satisfactorily solved. That they are of 
considerable age is evidenced by the depth of the alluvial-deposits above those dams 
which are still standing intact. | have already referred to the Ganday valley, where 
the deposit caused by the dam must be quite 3o feet deep, and centuries must have 
elapsed to cause such-an accretion. Again, the systematic construction of the dams 
and the skill with which they have been erected, in addition: to, their. large numbers, 
indicate that their builders must have been accustomed.to, co-operation; that they were 
subject to direction, and that. the persens who: controlled the work had. considerable 
engineering knowledge ९.3 

Persian Zoroastrians, Indian Buddhists, and Arabs appear.to be. the three agencies 
to one of which their construction may be attmbuted, and the mame given by the 
people of the country implies that the first-named were:the people who seanstructed 
them. That the Arabs should have caused their erection does not seem to be pra- 
bable; for the Arabs merely held the country by means of scattered garrisons, and do 
not appear to have brought large numbers of settlers with them. Elliot, in his 
Arabs in Sind, gives us to understand that they interfered little with the people of the 
country so long as their tribute and other taxes were regularly paid, 

Indian Buddhists flourished in Baluchistan previous to the Arab invasion, and 
traces of them are to be found on both sides of the country of which I am now speak- 
ing, of¢., in Las Béla, at Chhalgari in Kachhi, and at Alor near the present Rohri;* 
General Cunningham, too, identifies Lakoryan with one of the places mentioned by 
Hiuven Tsiang: but no evidence exists, as faras the writer is aware, as to whether 
they were the originators of these stupendous works. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to see how far existing evidence supports the 
pular tradition of the present day, which attributes the dams to Persian Zoroastrians 





t Rebor! on the Baluchistan Desert. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Jndia, Vol. +, Part 2. 
> And generally throughout Sind, = [Td.| 
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of the pre-Muhammadan period. In the first place, it is a curious fact that no 
grave-yards are to be found anywhere in the neighbourhood of the dams. The people 
who built them must have been numerous, yet there are no traces of their burying 
places. Ina dry and rainless country like Baluchistan, monuments last unimpaired for 
many centuries, and we have mstances of very ancient grave-yards in places such as 
the locality known as Turk-na-Hudiraghak (the burial enclosures of the Turks), near 
Akapat at the head of the Sarina valley, which show how little effect the local 
atmosphere has in causing the destruction of permanent monuments. The builders of 

५ the dams, therefore, may be presumed to have disposed of their dead otherwise than by 
» burial. Now, in several places in the Sarana yalley, and between the Sarna valley and 
- Wira Hab to the south, there are curious circular buildings made of rough stones, One 
of these, near Kapoto in the Sarina valley, was examined and its inner circumference 
was found to be 135 feet; its diameter 42 feet ; the outer circumference about 163 feet ; 
the thickness of the wall 5 to 6 feet ; and the height about 6 feet. On excavating the 
centre, slabs were found, the interstices between which had not been filled in. The 
slabs, which were laid horizontally, varied in thickness from इ to 9 inches and in Jength 
from 1-9 to 3-6". The opinion, which is here hazarded, that these circular buildings 
may have been an early type of tower of silence (d@athma), used by fire worshippers, 
ean only be tested by further exact examination, but it may be noted that the length of 
21 feet from the wall to the centre would have admitted the placing of the bodies of a 
man, woman, and child in consecutive order, as is done in Bombay at the present day, 
and the stone slabs may have formed a primitive well or cesspool for leakage. It is to 
be regretted that more of these towers were not measured, to ascertain whether the 

measurements coincided in all cases, 

At several places in the vicinity of the dams are to be found the sites of ancient 
towns. Examples of such sites may be seen in the Bahlor yalley, at Kapoto 
im Sarina, and further north near Tangay Pir. The buildings found on these sites are 
large and similar in construction to the dams; the walls are of considerable thickness, 
SOMETUNES 5 much as 3 07 4 feet, and are well built without mortar and very strong, 
One of those on the site in Bahlir, which, it may be noted, also contained a stone-lined 
well, was 78 feet long by 36 feet wide with a subsidiary building at the back, 24 feet 
square. At Kapoto in the Sarina valley, a building was seen, consisting of a central 


hall with two passages on either side, each of which gave access to three side 
chambers. On seweral of the mounds a quantity of ceramic ware was scen, but it has 
not necessarily any connection with the earlier inhabitants, for, in former times, 
when the country was exposed to raids and forays, a single elevated site appears 
15 have been built over again and again, owing to the security which its position 
afforded. | “ | 


That the ancient Persians of the Zoroastrian 
large itrigation works, is 
~ the Karin river in P 


period were capable of erecting very 
Shown by the colossal remains at Shushta and other places on 
We ersia, which are also called 0०५ and are known to have been 
erected by the followers of this religion. In Baluchistan all works of skill and magni- 


“tude are atiribuled to Gabrs. fe. Zoranec: चि = . 3 
» Quetta sales 0 brs, २.६., Zoroastrians. There is still, for instance, in the 
Juetta valley, what is known as the 


न्‌ Gabrikares or under-ground water-channel 
‘The marks of this fares ञं : , Hither ST OU! aler-CNannies , 
¢ marks of this #ares are to be seen extending over a considerable distance along 
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the east side of the valley. The wells have now fallen in, but experienced Aéres dig- 
gers will tell one that, if a new darez is excavated so as to reach the old Gabri hdres, 
a sufficiency, and even an abundance, of water is ensured. The use of the term 0007, 
Vague as it 13, is of historical and folklore interest. 

Turning to the historical evidence of the presence of the Gabrs in Baluchistan, we 
find that the Avesta mentions Pishinanga, which is described as a vara (valley) in an 
elevated position and containing a dash¢ or waste plain, a description which tallies 
exactly with the Pishin of the present day. Again, when Alexander crossed the Arabius 
and entered the country of the Oritae or Horitae (a people whom it may be possible 
some day to identify with the Horu clan of the Miraji Mengals living in the Sarina 
valley), he found that they did not bury their dead, but threw them to the wild beasts.' 
Is this, possibly, an indication of the presence of Zoroastrianism close to the parts of 
which we are now writing? A recent discovery at a place near Béla of some 1 50 
Sassanian coins, dating from the early part of the seventh century, leads to the 
inference that Zoroastrianism, which reached its zenith under the Sassanian dynasty, 
continued to flourish in Las Béla at a period shortly antecedent to the Muhammadan 
invasions. Along the south coast of Persia, too, and in Kharan, Zoroastrianism is 
known to have flourished up to the time of the Abbasid dynasty, which commenced in 
780 A.D. Ibn Haukal, who wrote in the 1oth century, mentions that parts of Hind 
and Sind belonged to the Gwérs, and Sind at that time included Makran and the 
Jhalawan country. So late as 1809, when Sir Henry Pottinger made his famous 
journey from Nushki to Bampur, he found in the western part of the province, near the 
river Bale (Pel), the ruins of what he believed to be Zoroastrian tombs or fire-temples. 

A consideration of all these facts affords, it would seem, good ground for assert- 
ing that the ascription of these fine works, according to the traditions of the inhabitants, 
to the Zoroastrians is not contradicted by any local circumstances? 


E. HUGHES BULLER. 


‘A similar custom prevailed in Bactra in Alexander's time ; only that there the dying and not the dead were 
cast to dogs, which were reared for the purpose and locally known as “undertakers” (iyragiacral), Bactra was 
awell-known stronghold of Zoroastrianism. Strabo, ए, 517; Porph. de abst. 4,21; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Vol. XXII, 0. 271. [ Ed.] 

7 In connection with these dams in Baluchistan, it is worth quoting the following passage from an article by 
Mr. R. N. Hall in the Pall Mall Magastne of Sept. 1905 regar ding similar works in the Inyanga Range of §.-E. 
Zambesia. Speaking of the archseological remains there he says“ But the most extraordinary feature of the 
Inyanga range is the vast number of very old aqueducts, some two miles in length, running from ancient dams on 
the mountain streams, and crossing from hill to hill in a most wonderful manner. 

= Other features that strike the visitor to this region of mystery are what are known as Hill Terraces, and these 
are found in hundreds throughout Inyanga. These terraces covering the sides of the hills are mostly on their 
northern side, As many #5 forty terraces, one above and behind the other, are to be found on any one hill, and 
extending from base to summit. Most of these have earth behind them; but from the inner sides of many the soil 
has, in the course of ages, been washed away. They are retaining walls, and most probably were used for horti- 
cultural purposes. ‘Their cunstructors were most probably Arabians, for in South Arabia similar hill terraces are 
asofound. [Ed ] 
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IRRIGATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA IN 
ANCIENT TIMES. 


T HE prosperity in ancient times of an agricultural country like India may be 
_ judged at least partly from the quantity of grain produced in it and from 
the strength of the population which had to consume it, Of these two factors, the 
first must have depended greatly on the facilities afforded for irrigation, especially 
where the rainfall was precarious. These facilities, so far as they were artificial, would 
also be a rough indication of the extent to which kings and others in authority fulfilled 
their duties towards the cultivating classes, Tiruvalluvar, the well-known Tamil poet, 
has said: “ If the heaven dry up, worship to the heavenly ones with due solemnity धि 
earth will not be एप्‌." Neither almsgiving-nor ascetic practices will abide in the wide 
world; ifthe sky dispense not its gifts.’ (काक Antiguary, Vol. LX, p. 199.) 
These sayings prove how much people depend on rain in Southern India. The prover- 
bial “ three showers of the month” in the golden age appear to be more of a poetical 
invention thanan actual fact. In Southern India agricultural settlements seem to have 
been made in the earliest times on the banks of nivers, wherever natural facilities for 
Ittgation existed. As the population increased and localities far removed from rivers 
had also to be occupied and cultivated, the necessity for reservoirs to store up water 
: for immgation must have become pressing. That the construction of tanks was looked 
upon in later times as a meritorious work appears also 
The distress caused by famine during periods of drought and the consequent loss of 
revenue to the king must have been more potent factors in the construction of tanks. 
Perhaps the earliest South-Indian णाल who realized the necessity of providing 
facihties for irrigation was the semi-mythical Cola king Karikala, who, according to 
Tamil literature (काव्य Antiguary, Vol. XIX, pp. 331 and 339) and according 
to a number of inscriptions found in the Tamil and the Telugu country, constructed 
हि "In the Vedie period irrigation by wells seems to have been frequent, though the word sardmsz (lakes or tanks) 
also mri the Reveda (V, 29,7 and V1, 17,11). In later tim tanks were also known. ‘The 
derive ft the: construction of ped explained in chapter 58 of the Anudédsanttaparean of the 
Mina (UX, 279) imposes capital एण्या on 7 man who destrovs 
has a special chapter on the consecration of tanks, while in the ‘ 
among the seven acts of charit ¥ which were 


from ancient inscriptions." 





religious merit 
Mahdbharata, 
the dam of atank. The Padmapurana 
र ज century the construction of tanks was inchided 
& The Junagadh अ > considered specially meritarious. 

| Junagadh imecription of the Keatrapa king Rudraddman (2), Ind, Vol. VIII, ए. 40) mentions a tank 
constructed during the reign of the Maurya Candragupta and perfected in the 1: द 
by > storm during the reign of Rudradaman (A.D. 150) and was restored by him. y 
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embankments on both sides of the river Kavéri (ZL pigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p. 120, 
and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1 goo, paragraph 45), and converted its delta 
into a veritable garden. He is said to have ordered his tributaries to provide labour 
for this great undertaking. 

So far as we know at present, 11 was the Pallava king Mahendravarman I. of Con- 
jeeveram that constructed the first tank in Southern India (Zp. /nd., Vol. IV, p. 153). ° 
He excavated the monolithic caves at Trichinepoly, Dalavanar in the South Arcot 
district, Vallam in the Chingleput district, and Siyamangalam and Mahendrayadi in 
the North Arcot district. The reservoir built by him at the last-mentioned place exists 
at the present time, and the District Manual of North Arco? (Vol. II, p. 439) says of 
it:— The tank must orginally have been larger than that of Kaveripak and served 
lands some 7 of 8 miles distant. The bund was enormously high, and might be 
restored to its original height, in which case a great extent of land could be 
brought under irrigation.” The village of Mahendravadi is 3 miles east-south-east of 
Sholinghur Railway Station (Mr. Sewell's Lists of Anizgurtres, Vol. I, p. 162), on the 
Madras Railway between Arcot and Arkonam, and had, according to the Census of 
1891, a population of 827. According to the inscription, which mentions the tank, 
Mahendravadi was a city, and the Derstrict Manaal (Vol. |, p. 438) also says :— 
“Tt was once a large town and 3 miles east of it is Kizhvidi, so called because it 
originally formed the eastern street of Mahendravadi,"" The monolithic cave dedi- 
cated to the god Visnu 15 expressly stated to have been- excavated on the bank of 
the tank, which was called Mahendra-tataka, evidently after the king, and the village 
was known as Mahendrapura after him, Mahendravarman [. reigned about the first- 
half of the seventh century A.D, So the tank and the cave have been in existence 
from that time. 

The next tank is mentioned ina copper-plate from the village of Karam in the 
Chingleput district, 9 miles north-north-west of Conjeeveram (Mr. Sewell’s Lisfs af 
Anittgueties, Vol. 1, p. 187). It was called ParameSvaratataka and was evidently 
constructed by ParameSvaravarman, the great-grandson of Mahendravarman |. men- 
tioned above, and was provided with a feeder channel from the river Palar. The land 
irrigated by the tank was divided into twenty-five parts, five of which were set apart 
for public purposes. In the village of Karam there were at the time 108 families 
studying the four Vedas (South-fndtan [nscriptions, Vol. |, p. 154). These gifts 
appear to have been made by PartameSvaravarman soon after his victory over the 
Calukya king Vikramaditya |, whose dates range from A.D. 655 to 680 (Bombay 
Gasetteer, Vol. I, Part Il, 0. 3331. We may say roughly that this tank was built 
during the second-half of the seventh century A.D. 

The village of Tennéri, which is tt miles east of Conjeeveram (Mr. Sewell’s 
Lisis of Antiquities, Vol. 1, p. 188), was in ancient times called Tiraiyanéri and must 
have derived its name from the large tank on which it ts situated (Aanual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1900-01, paragraph 9). This tank is mentioned in the Kasakudi copper- 
plates of the Pallava king Nandivarman (Seuth-Ind. Insers., Vol. If, Part Ul, p. 360), 
and was evidently built by a Pallava king or prince named Tiraiyan, whose time is not 
known at present. Nandivarman was the opponent of the Calukya king Vikramaditya 


= जः क्कः 





i See ry Aunuuad Report for 1904-05, Part 11; Paragraph 3. 
। 2283 
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11. whose known dates range from A.D. 733-34 to 746-47. The reservoir at Tennéri 
which is mentioned in the inscription of Nandivarman must have come into existence 
during the first-half of the 8th century A.D. at the latest, 

The tank at Uttaramallir in the Chingleput district, which is 103 miles north- 
west of Madurantakam (Mr. Sewell's Lists of Anftguttres, Vol. 1, p. 192) on the South- 
Indian Railway, must also have been built during Pallava times, though its construction 
is not specifically mentioned in any of the numerous inscriptions found at the place. 
In ancient times it was called Vayiraméga-tataka, apparently after the king during 
whose reign it was built and whose name or title was Vayiraméga. For removing 
silt in the tank provision was made by a private individual in the gth year of the 
reign of the Pallava king Dantippéttaragar (No. 74 of 1898). There is thus no doubt 
that the reservoir existed at the time of this Pallava king. The village assembly of 
Uttaramallir accepted the endowment and undertook to arrange for the removal of 
silt every month from the tank. In an inscription of the 7th year of Dantivarman, 
who is probably identical with DantippottaraSar, a certain Brahmana purchased land 
for constructing a tank at Uttaramallar (No. 80 of 1898). And it is not impossible 
that this refers to the Vayiraméga-tataka. Even if this should not prove true, the fact 
that the Vayiraméga-tataka is first mentioned in an inscription of DantippottaraSar may, 
at least provisionally, be taken to show that the tank came into existence during the 
reign of that Pallaya king, and that Vayiraméga was one of his surnames. His time 
is, however, not yet ascertained. 

There are a number of records at Uttaramallir which register endowments in 
favour of the Vayiraméga-tataka. Most of them belong to the Ganga-Pallava family, 
which succeeded the Pallavas in Southern India and continued in power from 
~ ह 6 that dynasty in the eighth century until the rise of the Colas about 
the end of the ninth. One of them (No. 61 of 1898) is dated in the reign of 
Eee aes aeetrcal with Dantiga, ruler of Kaha, from whom the Rastrakata 
king th 111. levied tribute about A. D. 804." The inscription states that certain 
ryots had failed to pay the dues on their holdings, The village assembly paid the 
amount for them and their land was taken over for the benefit of the tank for three 
+ mck he cad 111 
oa ees oo aa भ : herwise pee be sold for the benefit of 
sold: cimilarly ana the cate a 118 eect aoe BOUTS his own land was to be 
Ae es ich 1) क न ०९५३ ere ited to the tank, while the man himself was 
= re LEASE PEs (grama-kantaka).* |f an arbitrator objected, he 
Vayirariage, tt rin ria agree ca 1 eee nention a Pallava Pallava king Ai 
54, the hate Professor Seshagiri Sastri of Madras 0 tent ths 1 on ६ Literature, No, | 11 page 
Ajvae १४ मो ए during the reign of the Tondaimag {॥.6.. the Pallava (प + Tirumangai 
न and other similar reference numbers are quoted from the Aanwal Kepurts of the Government Epi- 

(+ ne 
are nowhere laid down, But “gir: Air oad ay Smet the disabilities of this class of offenders 
mts wade by eilage seperric ant ifort co Epigraphy for 1898991. To rcalee corre te nee 

कु 
Sra, asters nein na a can men es 
ish him from the regim, (The king 7 fot hold his compact, ( the king ) 


मि snstad should arrest धन्वः : 
fined six wishes { each ) of the value of four suvarnas ५ न of an agreement and have him 
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should be banished from the village. There are seven more records which relate to 
the Vayiraméga-tataka, six belonging to the time of Kampayarman while the seventh 
is undated. The earliest of them registers a transaction relating apparently to another 
tank and imposes on those who violate it a fine to be credited to the funds of the 
Vayiraméga-tataka (No. 85 of 1898). The next records a gift of land to it (No. 11 
of 1898) while the third mentions a gift of 1,000 galazju' of gold by a chief and 
stipulates for the removal of silt during three months of the year commencing from 
Ani (June-July) in order to secure religious merit for the donor (No. 42 of 1898). 
The fourth (No. 90 of 1898) registers a gift of gold and paddy by a private individual. 
From the interest of both had to be met the cost of removing silt for two months 
commencing from VaigaSi (May-June). The next two (Nos. 65 and 84 of 1898) refer 
to a gift of 200 £afanju of gold, the interest from which was 30 (वक्र per year. 
This amount was to be spent annually in removing silt from the tank and depositing it 
onthe bund. The village assembly expressed their gratification at this charitable act 
of the donor and exempted him from payment of certain taxes. The last record, which 
is undated, but which probably belongs also to the Ganga-Pallaya period (No. 69 of 
1898), provides for the up-keep of a “ second boat " on the Vayiraméga-tataka, which 
was meant to be employed in removing silt. One hundred éa/aviju of gold were given 
and every day a certain specified extent of the tank was to be cleared and the mud 
deposited on the bund. The endowment was entrusted to the village assembly of 
Uttaramallir. 

That there was a tank witha sluice at Gudimallam near Renigunta Junction in 
the North Arcot district is proved by an inscription of the Gaiga-Pallaya king Dantivi- 
kramavarman (No. 226 of 1903), which records a gift of land, the income from which 
was to be spent in removing silt from a second tank in the same village. Those who 
look after the gift are assured of acquiring the merit of performing a horse-sacrifice !! 
At Ukkal in the Arcot taluk of the same district was a tank for which a donation of 
paddy was made during the reign of Kampavarman identical with the Ganga-Pallava 
king of the same name mentioned above (South-/nd. Insers., Vol. U1, Part I, p. 9). 
This endowment was entrusted to the “annual supervision" committee of the village. 
During the same reign a tank seems to have been constructed at Solapuram near 
Vellore in the same district. It was called Kanakavyalli-ér and a temple of Visnu was , 
also built in the village about the same time (£p. /nd., Vol. VII, p. 194). At Kaveripak 
in the Walaja taluk, where Clive gained a victory over Raja Sahib and his French 
allies in 1752, 18 a large reservoir which according to the District Manual of North 
Arcot (Vol. Il, p. 438) is “ the most extensive in the district having a bund about 4 
miles long, stretching from north to south. It has, of course, a fabulous origin assigned 
to it, a certain recluse being said to have formed a desire to construct a teservoir at the 
spot.” The village is mentioned in a Bana inscription found at Tiruyallam dated in A. 
D, 888, where it receives the other name Avaninarayana-caturyedimangalam (Sauth- 
Ind. Insers., Vol. 111, Part J, p. 95) called evidently after a king whose title was 
Avaninarayana. Thus there 15 no doubt that the village existed in A.D. 888. The 
tank which is its most prominent feature probably also existed at the time, though no 
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॥ One duladje is oqual to $2 grains, approximately, according to the Madras Manual of Admiatsiration 
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evidence is at present forthcoming to prove it." Ina mutilated inscription at Dharmapuri 
in the Salem district, dated in A.D, 878-70, reference is cet the repair of a tank 
by a private individual during the reign of the Nolamba-Pallava king Mahendra (No, 348 
of 1901}. The District Manual of North Arcot (+ 9.11, p. 305) says of the reservoir 
at Mamandar in the Arcot taluk, 5 miles south-south-west of Conjeeveram:—‘‘ The 
largest tank is that of Dusie Mamandur. Though the waterspread is di so extensive 
as that of the Kaveripak tank, the depth of water is much greater, and the supply lasts 
for fifteen months, while Kaveripak is exhausted in nine, The bund rests upon the 
bases of two hills and islets rise here and there in the centre of the reservoir, making it 
the prettiest tank in the district." It is mentioned under the namie Citraméga-tataka 
in two Cola inscriptions found in the tock-cut cave close to it (Nos. 39 and 40 of 
1887-88). This name, coupled with the fact that the cave contains an Inscription in 
Pallava-Grantha characters, which is unfortunately very much damaged, leads to the 
presumption that both the tank and the cave must have come into existence during 
Pallava times, It was probably called Citraméga-tataka after a Pallava king who 
bore the title Citramegha. At Tandalam, 4} miles west by north of Arkonam Junction, 
isa tank for which a sluice was built by a certain Pallava-Maharaja (Zp. Jud., Vol. 
VII, p. 25 7). The inscription as well as the sluice belong apparently to the Cola 
period, But the tank is probably older, and this js why I have referred to it here 

Coming to the times of the Colas we find Parantaka 1, who reigned in the 
first-half of the tenth century and who seems to have established the power of his 
family, granting a field in favour of the tank at Sholinghur, 7 miles from the Madras 
Railway Station of the same name in the North Arcot district. The tank was called 
Colavaridhi (7.e¢., the Cola ocean) at the time, and the grant was made in the oth 
year of Parantaka’s reign corresponding roughly to A.D. 14-15 (Ep. Ind., Vol. LV, 
PP. 231 to 225). To the 15th year of. the same king belongs the. Udayendiram grant; 
which mentions a feeding channel of the tank at Vinnamanigalam (South-/nd. Insers., 
Vol II, Part HT, p. 389), a station on the Madras Railway next to Ambur on the 
Katpadi-Jalarpet line. Of the same reign are two more inscriptions mentioning tanks, 
213., one at Sodiyambakkam in the Arcot taluk (zbed., Vol. INL, Part 1, p. 19./) and the 
other at Takkélam near Arkonam Junction (No, 8 of 1897)—both in the North Arcot 
district. 

Two inscriptions at Nafigavaram in the Kulittalai taluk of the Trichinopoly district 
१ 29 ei < Get (No. 342 of 1903) records a sale of land during the 
reign oF the Cola king Rajakesarivarman by the Village assembly to a private person 


on account of the boat plying in the tank. The other (No, 343 of 1903) furnishes 
details as to how the income from this land was to be spent: "The boat was 6 be 
॥ An inscription of the Lath vent of the reign of the Cala tas he. ———— 
ha Kaverinak (N : | । | £ Pardntaka 1. (= A.D. चा at Tiruppdrk 
rittnomas ner bak (No. 63 of 1904) itates that a donation of gold made by con ce the ए ii cerca 
व saci 1 the “tank supervision (committee) to pay the wages of the workmen em loyed to 
remove silt ire the lige nk of our village” (16. Kaveripak). The tank must have been built lon g प AD 
017 and it is not improbable that it came in x] | of 11911 rule =i | | 
* A considerable number of the tanks mentioned above belong to Nasi: 1. त * [त 
is the most important rivet ol the district, is dry during the series 1 4 ee ५ ee 
ste gran =e wrap णः As पः by Mr. Cox, in the District Manwal, «North थः te nits 
st is not Sagi “dere ८४॥ ४, माक me tS reseryoirs might Almost he sty | Drab." Ce onseq a thy 
ts =. नकत at that in ce of the ancient ittigation tanks of the Presidene ail १६०४ er lain 
Prominently. Even in the sequel ¢ district will be found more irequenily mentioned than any other, eh abs 
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utilized for removing silt. One hundred and forty baskets of earth had apparently: to be 
taken out of the tank and deposited on the bund every day, Each of these baskets was 
big enough to hold six marakkal. That is to say, about 200 cubic feet of earth had to 
be taken out every day. The establishment consisted of six labourers, each of whom 
had to get one padakku of paddy every day for his food and clothing; a supervisor 
who was given durunt and a half of paddy each day; for repairing the boat a 
carpenter and blacksmith, each of whom got annually 2 ta/am and a halt otf paddy ; 
and the fishermen (number not mentioned) who supplied wood (for repairs to the 
boat) and got 2 #alam ot paddy annually, The village assembly had to get the land 
cultivated. and to meet all these charges out of the income. If they failed to do it, 
the then reigning king could fine them and get it done. Altogether provision was made 
for an expenditure of 412 éa/am* of paddy annually on the rerhoval of silt. Incidentally 
we learn the rate of wages for unskilled labour at the (१1६. The supervisor, carpenter 
and blacksmith were evidently not full-time workmen and therefore they were paid at a 
lower rate than each of the six labourers, The date of the inscriptions is not known, 
but from the surname Arifjigai-caturvedimangalam given to the village, derived pro- 
bably from Prince Arifijaya, son of Pardntaka [., the donation may be placed roughly 
at about the middle of-the roth century A_D. 

The “ big tank " at Bahir near Pondicherry 15 mentioned in an inscription of 
Rajaraja 1, (A.D. 985 to 1013), where the villagers agreed to contribute to the revenue of 
the tank (No. 178 of 1902), The committee for “ superyision of tanks” in the village 
levied the contributions and agreed to arrange for the removal of silt annually. If any 
of the villagers refused to pay, the then reigning king could impose a fine to be 
credited to the tank-fund and have the work carried out. An inscription of the same 
king at Gangaikondan in the Tinnevelly district, dated in A.D. 1010-11 (No. 160 of 
1895), refers to breaches in the tank at the village of Arikesarimangalam which had been, 
granted to a temple. An officer of the king is said to have repaired the tank, apparently 
at the expense of the temple. The village assembly of Ukkal in the North Arcot 
district sold some land in the qth year of the reignof the Cola king Rajendra-Cola I. 
(=A.D. 1015) to the tank mentioned already under the Ganga-Pallavas. The 
income from this land was to be utilized for the up-keep of two boats assigned to the 
tank by a private person. The object for which the boats were maintained is not 
explained in the inscription recording the gift. Dr. Hultzsch who has published it 
(South-Ind. Insers., Vol. 111, Part I, p. 15) seems to think that the boats were 
intended for crossing the tank. Though they might have been used for this purpose 








1 One kalam= 12 marakkal or kuroyet. 
One padakin=2 kaput. | | 
In Tanjore one maraktal or karwpt=266 tolas of rice heaped. 

2 It may be interesting to note here the rates at which several kinds of labourers and others connected with 
temples were paid at Tanjore during the time of the Cola king Rajaraja 1(A.D. 985 to 1013), Fitty +क्त of 
paddy was given annually tocach drummer and to each barber; 75 kalam to each under-carpenter and to each 
under-accountant; 100 falam to each of the following classes:—watchmen, dancing girls, washermen, tailors, 
braziers and superintending goldsmiths; 150 dalam to amaster carpenter; 175 felan to a lute player; ace 
kalam to each temple accountant and to each dancing master.. Bradhmana servants got one padakky of paddy per 
day and 4 वकि annually, while vocalists who had to-sing Tamil hymns got3 furwm per day. Paddy was 
apparently sold at the rate of 2kalam per kage, while therate of interest was 124 per cent For one fafa 3.sheep 
could be purchased, while one she buffalo could be exchanged for three cows or six ewer? 1,200 plantains 
(perhaps of stall size) could be-had for one कक, 
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as well, the primary object of their maintenance was evidently the removal of silt from 
the tank as we have already seen in other cases. 

A long list might now be given of all the tanks mentioned in later Cola, Pandya 
and Vijayanagara inscriptions discovered so far in the Tamil country. But such a list 
would add very little to any interest which this paper may possess for the general 
reader and for this reason | refrain from giving it. Jt is enough to state that village 
tanks, sluices, and irrigation channels are frequently referred to in the description of 
boundaries and they appear to have been built by kings, chiefs and private persons of 
some position. 

Inthe Telugu and Kanarese countries the construction of tanks was quite as com- 
mon as in the Tamil country. In the first half of the sixth century A.D. the Kadamba 
king Kakusthavarman built a tank at Talagunda in the Shimoga district of the Mysore 
State (Zp. /nd., Vol. VIII, 9. 36). The grants of land registered in the Alamanda 
(Vizagapatam district) plates of the eastern Ganga king Anantavarman (Zp. काद, 
Vol. 111, p, 20) and in the Achyutapuram (Ganjam district) plates of Indravarman 
{763 ., p. 128) were made on the occasion of the consecration of two tanks. The 
Kakatiya minister Beta built a tank at Anamkonda. in the Nizam’s Dominions at the 

*beginning of the 12th century (No. 106 of 1902). The Pakhal Lake situated 30 miles 
north of Warangal was constructed about the middle of the 13th century by a chief 
named Jagadala-Mummadi, a son of Bayyana-Nayaka, minister of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapati (Aunual Report on Epigraphy for 1902-03, paragraph 12), The Vijayana- 
gara prince Bhaskara कद्व Bhavadira, son of Bukka |., built the reservoir of 
Porumimilla in the Cuddapah district in A.D. 1 369-70 { | 
called Ananta-sigara and took two years to build, During 
worked every 


7074, para, 15). It was 
this. period 1,000 labourers 
day an Too bullock Carts were engaged in getting «tones. The 
composer of the inscription, recording the construction of the tank, says “ the amount 
of money and corn expended cannot be brought under account.” A tank was built 
near Phirangipuram in the Guntur district by the Reddi princess Saramba in A.D. 
1409-10 (No. 162 of 1899), न | | 


The big tank at Tanagunda in the Shimoga district 
according : to Mr. Rice, constructed in A.D. ०३5 । ( Epigra hia Carnatica, Vol. VII. 
p. 17), while that at Chikballapur in the Kolar district js mentioned | in = record of 
A.D. 97 7-78 (No. 120 of 1852). A tank with a sluice was built at Sindhuvalli inthe 
Mysore district in A.D. 1106-7 during the reign of the Cola king Kulottunga 
© Alo. 3 Sf 1295) Several inscriptions at Bagali in the Bellary district record gifts 
made to the " big tank" for repairs, etc. The building of a tank by the Vijayanagara 
king Krsnaraya, with the aid of Joao de la Ponte, a Portuguese engineer eg (ल्त tn 
by Paes as follows :—"[n order to make this tank the king broke deen a hill which 
caclosed the ground occupied by the sid tank. fii the tink I'¢aw ve ware uconte at 
work that there must have been fifteen or twenty thousand men lookin see anes so 
that you could Hot see the ground on which they walked. so Taney shave were ; this 
tank ४ king portioned out amongst his captains, each of hac, had the duty of 
"It is doubtful if this tant ; ces Fe ~ 
Kadamba hing Rk माक different from the on 


£ mentioned in the precedin h buil the 
if the two are identical. । ह Paragraph built by the 
have been repaired in A.D. 9३३. Weare iWeéntcal, the कन्या constructed by the Kadamba king must 


of the Mysore State was, 
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secing that the people placed under him did their work and that the tank was 
finished and brought to completion”’ (Mr. Sewell's Forgotten Empire, p. 2447). Nuniz 
reférs to the same tank and‘says:—" This king also made in his time a lake for water 
which hes between two very lofty serras ; : + .” 8 
king commanded to throw down quantities of stone and cast down many great rocks 
into the valley, but everything fell to pieces, so that all the work done in the day was 
destroyed each night ५ + ` The king then consulted his Brahman priests 
who said that men or buffaloes should be sacrificed in order to propitiate the 2०५५. 
Nuniz adds :—" So the king sent to bring hither all the men who were his prisoners and 
who deserved death, and ordered them to be beheaded ; and with this the work advanced. 
He made a bank across the middle of the valley so lofty and wide that it was a cross- 
bow short in breadth and length, and had large openings ($.€., sluices): and below it he put 
pipes by which the water escaped and when they wish so to do they close these. By 
means of this water they made many improvements in the city and many channels by 
which they irrigated rice-fields and gardens; and in order that they might improve their 
lands he gave the people the lands which are irrigated by this water free for nine years 
until they had made their improvements, so that the revenue already amounts to 20,000 
pardaos"” (féid., p. 364). Mr. Sewell thinks the tank must have been begun in A. D. 1520 
and that it “is the large lake, now dry, to be seen at the north-western mouth of the 
valley entering into the Sandar hills south-west of Hospett, the huge bank of which 
has been utilized for the conveyance of the high road from Hospet to the southern 
laluqs" (१८८4., p. 162). | 

Nuniz says that Krsnaraya gave the lands irrigated by the new tank free for 
nine years in order that the improvements might be completed. In earlier times a 
graduated scale of assessment seems to have been fixed in the case of lands cultivated 
under tanks recently built, In two cases belonging to the 13th eentury the maximtim 
was to be levied in the grd year after reclamation (Nos. 485 and 5०6 of 1902). Ina 
later case it was reached in the fourth year (South-/nd. Jnscrs., Vol. I, ©. 92). The 
difference was probably due to the varying costs of reclamation. 

Of the irrigation channels mentioned in inscriptions there are not many that are still 
m use and can be identified with certainty. The Uyyakkondan channel in the 
Trichinopoly district is one of them. It “leaves the Kaveri at a distance of some 
miles above Trichinopoly and, Howing across the greater portion of that taluk and 
through the town itself, eventually falls into a large tank in the village of Valavandan- 
kottai, about 10 miles to the east of Trichinopoly.” Mr. Sewell, in his 71565 of Ants- 
gutties, Vol. |. (p. 269), remarks :—“ There is no doubt that the channel is a very ancierit 
work.” The name Uyyakkondar occurs already in a Tanjore inscription of the Cala 
king Rajaraja 1, and was probably a surname either of that king himself or of some 
ancestor of his. If, as may be reasonably supposed, the channel was called either after 
Rajaraja [., or alter some ancestor of his, it must have been built in the roth century 
A.D. Qn the head sluice of the channel is a broken stone belonging to the 28th year 
of the Cola king Kulottunga III., corresponding to A.D. 1205-6. Though the 
channel is not mentioned in it, the sluice is referred to (No. 72 of 1290). The head-sluice 
of the Periyavaykkal at Musiri in the Trichinopoly district was built of stone during 
the reign of the Cola king Rajaraja III., about A.D. 1219 (No. 70 of 1890). In his 
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volume of Chitaldroog inscriptions (p. 24), Mr. Rice mentions an interesting record 
referring to an irrigation channel. It is dated in A.D. 1410 during the reign of the 
Vijayanagara king Devaraya |., son of Harihara I]. A dam on the river Handra was 
built within the boundary of the temple land by certain Brahmanas at their own expense 
and a channel was also led through the same land. It was stipulated that of all the 
lands irrigated by the said channel, as far as it might go, two-thirds should be for the 
god and one-third forthe Brahmanas at whose expense the channel was constructed. 
All expenses for repairs to wells or tanks made under the channel were to be borne in 
the same proportion; also the distribution of water. Some time after, the dam was 
breached and the Brahmanas were in great distress. The unlimited merit of rebuilding 
the dam was explained to a military officer, who agreed to pay the cost of it, Accord- 
ingly, it was restored in A.D. 1424. In A.D. 1521 the Vijayanagara king Krsnaraya 
built the great dam and channel at Korragal on the Tungabhadra river, and the 
Basavanna channel, both of which are still in use and of great yalue to the country 
` (Mr. Kelsall'’s Bellary District Manual, p. 231). 
| lt will not be out of place here to makea few remarks about the committee for 
supervision of tanks", which each village in the Tamil country seems to have had in 
ancient times. At Uttaramallir in the Chingleput district, which has already been 
mentioned more than once, there are two inscriptions belonging to the beginning of the 
roth century, which furnish full details about the constitution of village assemblies and 
the mode of selection of members to them. A free translation of these two records 
is given in my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 8098-4 aragra - Ww 
are there told that the न= scien shen’ क Sraphs ॐ ष ea 
: a = | mmittees, of which the 
committee for * supervision of tanks" was one. This body consisted of six mem- 
bers = held 1 360 ek and then retired, 11 any one who served on the 
committees was guilty y he-was temnved ६. tT ; | 
to each of 0, नक aug nue 2 ERCTAOe 
mattae Tor the य of tarke” <rch is i | down. But those of the com- 
abt धः mit at 1 one We are at present concerned, do 
favour of tanks were entrusted to fie and th ४.५ bis = ८४ isin ‘i 
in the best possible way. We may suppos. ध ley ra invest money endowments 
ae tinea Sa Y suppose that they utilized 
land and cultivating it, in order to pay the interest 
duce, They had apparently to look after 


them in reclaiming waste 
on the endowment from the pro- 


= ९ the cultivation of land grante ९01 
The mcome from both these sources had to be applied 10 meet ile Roa hase 


| ot periodical removal of silt in tanks and for repairs, so far. | suppose, as funds 
would permit. Fines to be credited to the tank fund | {€ ई E 
~> | “fund were levied by them, Endow- 
ments for ce supply drinking water to thirsty ria ied > ध 
दः to a (No. 75 of 1898). Future research must decide what other duties 
Big k a ik sik a ne Sore. not appear to have had any direct control over 
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mes and similar accidents beyond man's control the villagers depended apparently on 
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private charity, For instance in A.D. 1189-90 there were heavy rains at Somangalam 
in the Chingleput district, and in consequence the tank breached in seven places on the 
same day. These were filled up at the expense of a chief. Next year the tank 
became full and there were two breaches in the bund which were repaired by the same 
chief. In A.D. 11gt-g2 the bund remained intact and, in order to improve and 
strengthen it, the same donor made a money endowment, from the interest of which the 
village assembly agreed to carry out the intentions of the donor by depositing a certain 
specified quantity of earth on the bund annually (No. 183 of 1901). 

Another transaction which took place in a village near Tiruvannamalai in the 
South Arcot district and which throws some light on the question of tank repairs, is 
here set forth in brief. In the 24th year of Tnbhuvanacakravartin Kulottunga-Céla 
(z.e., apparently the Cola king Kulottunga III.), corresponding to A.D, 1201-2, there 
was a famine in the village and nce was very dear. Two persons built a tank with a 
sluice at the village out of their private funds, cleared the forest and reclaimed some 
land. In return for this they got some land apparently as $ क्कः from the temple 
authorities of Tiruvannamalai (No. 560 of 1902). Subsequently one of the donors 
died and the other became poor, The tank, which they built, breached in several 
places, and the land which they had reclaimed remained fallow “for a long time.” 
The surviyor declared his inability to repair the tank and appointed a third person to 
look after it (Nos. 493 and 552 of 1902). This person neglected her duties for several 
years. The heirs of one of the original donors declared they were unable to fill up the 
breaches in the tank or to build a sluice for it, and renounced their rights over two- 
thirds of the land granted to them in favour of a number of people, who had to 
repair the tank at their own expense (No. 493 of 1902). | 

From these inscriptions and the transactions recorded in them it appears that 
repairs to tanks were undertaken as works of merit. But, as in most cases tanks had 
endowments of land or money, the repairs were executed at the expense of these 
endowments. In the Kanarese country the term £odage, which, according to Mr. Rice 
(Eprgraphia Carnatica, Vol. 111, p. 8), has continued in use to the present time from 
great antiquity, denotes a grant of land rent-free for the construction or up-keep of a 
tank.' In cases where no endowments existed or where they were not properly 
managed, and where no private individuals were charitable enough to undertake repairs 
at their expense, the village assemblies could grant some land either near the tank to be 
repaired or from the waste land of the village, over which they seemed to have enjoyed 
undisputed ownership, as an inducement to undertake the work. In course of time the 
cultivable waste of villages must have dwindled down, and in cases where no private 
enterprise or charity was forthcoming to repair the tanks, it must have been undertaken 
at the joint expense of the villagers, as they were all to benefit by it. Thus apparently 
arose the custom of éud¢mardmatf* in Southern India. 


V. VENKAVVA. 


५ Sce also Ep. तत, Vol. VUL, p, 51, । | 
१ According to the Madras Mannal of Admiurstration this term méans “contribution of labour for petty 


repairs to irrigation works, which the ryots are bound! to give by immemorial custom.” There is a law now for 
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N December 1903 twenty-one fine specimens of Buddhist sculptural art were presented 
| to the Lucknow Provincial Museum by the Principal of Queen's College, Benares,’ 
They once made part of a considerable collection, the bulk of which, at the instance of 
the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, had previously been sent to Sarnath, where a suitable hall 
has since been built for their accommodation, It appears, however, that part of these 
sculptures, including several Brahmanical and a few Jaina images, do not originate from 
that place. Before the Lucknow Museum existed, Queen's College was the place 
where objects of archzological interest, found in the Gaya district and elsewhere, 
had been deposited, but, as no record has-been kept of such acquisitions, there is little 
hope that we shall be able definitely to ascertain their Provenance except as regards 
a few specimens which happen to have been described or reproduced in archzological 
publications.* 

The following facts 1 have been able to gather. Professor Kern informed me 
that at the time when he was attached to the staff of the College (1863-65), there 
existed a collection of Buddhist images and rehefs, partly inscribed, most of which were 
known to originate from Sarnath. As far back as 1793-94, when Babu Jagat Singh, 
the Diwan of Raja Chait Singh, built the Jagat Ganj at Benares with the material 
obtained from one of the Sarnath sitifas, an inscribed pedestal came to light which 
can be identified with one of the stones lately sent to the Lucknow Museum. In 181 5 
Po py a hs tn ay Se Cm 
Bengal, and have since been de outed 1 h ne presented to the Asiatic society. o 
Ried acca Ke vars (शः din the ( aleutta Museum.’ In 1851-2 Major 
(श 1 were continued first by Mr. E. Thomas and 
$$ EE Tall The “latter has left us a complete and y ‘ssor Fitz Edward Hall. The latter has left us a complete and 
८ Me ming 
toving hich ht cubed me saint ade en Oe Libary cman Major Ki 
[न पि (Calcutta, vB59) xe ie 115 की, Anderson, Catalogwe of the archeological collections im the 
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accurate list of his finds which were made over to Queen's College. Nos. 3-7 of 
his list are identical with the sculptural fragments Nos. 13-15 of our collection. Ido 
not know whether his immediate predecessors had discovered any sculptures. But 
Cunningham speaks of a number of “ sitting statues of Buddha the Teacher" which 
after his explorations had been found at Sarnath and deposited in the Benares College. 
About 1865 Sarnath was again explored by Mr. C. Horne, C.S., but his finds seem 
all to have gone to Calcutta.’ Finally we possess the description of a Buddha image 
(2° 4" high), discovered in December 1877 by Mr. प. Rivett-Carnac* It was trans- 
ported to Benares, but what afterwards became of it, | do not know. 

As to the twenty-one sculptures, which form the subject of this paper, it should 
be noted that they are partly of buff-coloured sandstone and partly of basalt. Among 
the former are the inscribed pedestal of Jagat Singh and the three fragments of 
Professor Hall, which, as we saw, certainly originate from Sarnath, There is thus 
reason to assume that the other sandstone sculptures also belong to that place, especially 
as all images, which on various occasions have been discovered at Sarnath, consist of 
the same material." This supposition is strengthened by the following circumstance. 
There are among the twenty sculptures three which can be assigned with certainty 
to places other than Sarnath, namely, to Budh Gaya, Kurkihar and Nalanda; these 
three are all in basalt, a material much used in those parts. That the basalt 
images are so much better preserved than those of sandstone, might naturally 
be expected. 

I have said that the sculptures are Buddhist, and with regard to nearly all of them, 
this can be inferred with certainty either from the subject or from the inscription or 
from both. Only in one case there exists some doubt. The slab representing “ Siva 
and the seven Mothers" (No. 7) would have to be styled Brahmanical, did we not 
know that its find-place is Nalanda, the famous savigh@r@ma of Magadha. This cir- 
cumstance makes its connection with Buddhism highly probable, if not certain.* It is 
well known that the Tantric Sakti worship became incorporated in the Mahayana 
system, and still takes a prominent place in Lamaistic cult.* 

The circumstance that most of the images are inscribed adds not a little to their 
interest. For though the inscriptions, except in one instance, are not dated, and 
contain, with the same exception, only the so-called Buddhist creed or a brief dedication, 
the difference in character points to a considerable difference in age and enables us to 
date, at least approximately, nearly all of them, 

Thus the earliest specimen is undoubtedly a standing Buddha (No. 1 ; ht. 79 cm.; 
Pi, LX, fig. 1), the head of which is missing. Of the hands, which are both slightly 
injured, the left holds the hem of the sanghaty, whereas the right is raised in the abhaya- 
mudra. This is both in Burma and Nepal the gesture characteristic for Dipankara 
Buddha; but, as in the Gandhara reliefs and also in the Kanheri caves this Buddha 

















' Cafaloger, p. 26 5qq. 

9 Proc, A. S. 8. (1575), p. १8, ह 

3 A. Foucher, Etwde swr Ciconographte नः del Inde (Paris, १0००}, pe 4. a 
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is represented in the varamudrd, it would be preposterous to draw any hasty 
conclusions.' 

The material is sandstone, a fact which would lead us to group it with the Sarnath 
sculptures, We should feel the more inclined to do so, as the image in its style dis- 
plays a striking similatity to a Buddha image in the Calcutta Museum (S. 15), which 
belongs to the collection acquired by Cunningham at Sarnath, Here we find not 
only the same attitude, but also the same archaic-looking robe, which clings without a 
fold tightly and smoothly to the limbs, and exhibits their outline with great distinctness. 
The girdle (Adyabandhana) with which the lower garment (antaravasaka), is bound to 
the loins, is also tlearly shown. The Calcutta duplicate, as we might almost call it 
(though its size 1s considerably larger, २13., m. 1°60), enables us to restore the missing 
head. The halo must have been different, probably of the rounded shape, found with 
another Buddha image from Sarnath, now in the British Museum." This one, though 
different in attitude (it shows the Buddha sitting on a throne in the European fashion 
and in the preaching attitude), approximates to our example in the treatment of the dress, 
and for this reason may be assigned to the same date. [tis noteworthy that all three, 
like the Buddhas of Gandhara, have both shoulders covered, The period to which 
these images belong must be that of the early Guptas ; the inscription (Pl. LXIV, No. 1) 


with its square Gupta character cannot be later than the sth century of the Christian 
era. It is deeply cut on the pedestal in 


one line, 23 cm. long, which may have con- 
tained 17 letters, about 1 em. high, Unfortunately the middle portion is destroyed, 
causing the loss of probably 5 or 6 aksavas, of which the first and last are still partly 
visible. Moreover, the surface has pecled off all along the upper part of the inscription, 
by which some of the vowel strokes have disappeared, The following is a reading of 
as much of it as remains :— 

Die\yadhaly|mmo yam शं 
Skavidavalr|nna{sya). 

“This is the pious gift of : ८ ; 4 | i + 
Master Skandavarna.” | 

Some three centuries later ip date, 
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fist ५, judging from the character of its inscription, is 
the’ fine basalt statue of AvalokiteSvara, also called LokeSvara or Lokanatha (No. 2; 
ht. 50 em.; Pl. UXII, fig. 2). The number of arms also would point to a comparatively 
late date, though the'excellent execution forbids us from attributing it to the expiring 
days of Indian Buddhism. Six-armed images of Loke$vara are not very common in 
mediaeval India. We may assume that the form with two arms represents a more 
primitive type. The well-known eleven-headed Lokegyara of Lamaism, on the 
¢ तः tr. is ai = य h 4 ; र : i 
contrary, 1s mostly provided with six or even eight arms. Up tothe present day a 
famous six-armed image of white marble is worshipped in the upper valley of the 
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Candrabhaga, by the Hindus as Trilokanatha, and by the Lamas as sPyan-ras-gzigs, 
Thugs-rje-chen-po or ‘Phags-pa, all Tibetan designations of Avalokite$vara.’ 

His original attribute is presumably the red lotus-flower (padma), whence his 
name Padmapani, which, as noted by Dr. Waddell, is also an epithet of Brahma. 
Bodhisattva images in various postures, holding a lotus, have found mm Gandhara 
and have been, rightly or not, identified with AvalokiteSvara.*_ [t may be surmised 
that originally they were simply attendants of the Buddha, either devas or human 
worshippers, who carried a lotus as an offering. So much is certain that the Padma- 
pam figures of Gandhara were the prototype of the medieval LokeSvara images. 
Here the lotus-stalk is invariably held in the left hand, whereas the right is stretched 
out in the gift-bestowing gesture (varamudra). In our specimen we notice the effigy 
of a wheel in the palm and a web between the thumb and the fore-finger of this hand. 

The two additional hands of the four-armed type hold a rosary (eésasaira) and a 
water vessel (amandalu) or a book (pustaka), which, as Dr. Waddell has remarked, 
are the attributes of Brahma. In the six-armed figures, like the present, we find, 
besides the attributes enumerated, a snare (faa) in the left hand, whilst that in the 
third right hand has the appearance of a jewel. The snare which in Hindu mythology 
is the fearful weapon of the Vedic Varuna and of Yama, the god of death, hardly suits 
the character of AvalokiteSvara, “the great Compassionate.’ May we assume that 
the stalk of the lotus-flower, his original attribute which we find often wound round his 
arm in ornamental scrolls, was mistaken for a snare and prompted the Indian sculptors 
to add a third pair of arms? Any one who has had occasion to notice the common 
misconceptions to which in India plastic representations of the deities give rise, will 
admit that the explanation 15 at least plausible. However this may be, it is certain 
that the snare has finally become one of the chief attributes of AvalokiteSvara, who, 
on that account, received the epithet of Amoghapa4a (‘He of the infallible snare"). 3 

Apart from the lotus-flower and the vara-mudra, LokeSvara can be recognized by 
the figure of his spiritual father, the Dhyani-buddha Amitabha, which is either inserted 
in his head-dress or placed on or over his head, as is the case with a two-armed 
image of the Calcutta Museum,‘ and also with the Trilokanatha of Lahul 

On both sides of the main figure we notice a female figure kneeling with folded 
hands in adoration. Their attitude and purely human shape would admit of their being 
mortal devotees, but more likely they represent the goddesses Tara and Marici or 
Bhrkuti, which often attend Avalokite$vara.*. Their position on the same level with 
the central figure favours the latter explanation. Behind the figure to the proper right 
we notice, moreover, a lotus flower which is, no doubt, the blue variety (u/pa/a), the 
typical attribute of Tara 

The lower end of the sculpture is defaced. The inscription on both sides of the 
mitre contains the Buddhist creed. The character agrees most with the nail-head type 
of the eighth century. 

To a somewhat later period belongs the highly ornamental statue of Sakyamunié 
(No. 3; ht. 76 cm.; Pl. LXII, fig. 3), from Kurkihar in Behar. The Buddha is seated 


Cf. my note on Triletadth, F. 4.5. 5 vol. LAX (19021, p. 1. * Foucher, op. ल, p. 101, fig. 12. 
= Grinwedel-Burgess, op. रा, p. 193 sqq., and figs. 139-147. * Foucher, of. cit., p. 99. 


a Growwedel, of. cif., pp. t29 sqq. (figs. 105 and 106) and 132, ° Kittoe, Orawtags, vol. 1, No. 157. 
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in the earth-touching attitude (AAgmtrsparsa-mudrd), the traditional pose of the bodAi 
known as the adamantine pose (vajrasana). This is, moreover, borne out not 
only by a border of asvattha leaves round the oval-shaped halo, surmounted by a 
canopy of similar foliage over the Buddha's head, a clear indication of the Bodhi tree, 
but also by a small wajra, laid in front of him on the lotus-seat under his crossed 
ankles. It is curious that a rdor-ye in exactly the same position is found in Lamaistic 
Buddha images which are said to represent Sa-kya thub-pa. I noticed iton 2 brass 
statuette (ht. 15 cm.) in possession of the Rana of Triloknath (Lahul), To return 
to our sculpture, the image proper calls for 1111८ notice, The ‘uncovered night 
shoulder, the mark on the forehead (grad), the hair arranged in schematic curls and 
the protuberance of the skull (wspisa), which here assumes the pointed shape character- 
istic of the later period, are all in agreement with the canon. Except for the nose, 
the statue is in perfect preservation. 

The plainness of the Buddha's figure is emphasized by the elaborateness of his 
throne. We see “the great Monk,” as it were, deified. Royal elephants support the 
simhdsana, symbolized by a double pair of recumbent lions, On it the lotus-cushion is 
placed, > development of the expanded lotus-flower on which we find the Buddha in 
Gandhara, and which is the favourite seat of the gods,’ A pair of fabulous beings, half- 
man and half-bird (4¢mnaras), whose dwarf-like figures are surrounded by the scrolls 
of their bushy wings and tail, are standing with musical instruments ® in their hands 
on the ornamental'rail resting on two pilasters which form the back of the throne, The 
knobbed स by horned lions, prancing over small elephants, This 
(1 व क न ae can trace its development all through Buddhist 
= i a med: se of the Amaravati sliifa rail we find winged animals (lions or 
ae a sn v9 i Ae makara heads of a throne. + The meaning of such a 
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Buddhist creed. The other, 11 cm. long, on the lower rim of the pedestal, records 
the name of the donor Deyadharmmo yam Kast-stha-V rnitubuddhih (read “did hel)- 
"" This [is | the pious gilt of Vinitabuddhi of Kasi." The circumstance of the donor 
being an inhabitant of Benares does not, of course, prove that the sculpture belongs to 
that place, [t would rather indicate that the donation happened somewhere else. The 
material would lead to the same conclusion. 

A striking contrast with the divine repose expressed in the three first-described 
images 15 presented by the figure of the Tantric goddess Mirici (No. 4; ht. 72 cm.; 
Pl, LXII, fig. 4). She 15 standing in the a/idha position, £e., like am archer with the 
right leg bent and the left outstretched, the typical attitude of the Tantric deities in their 
angry form. The garment on the left shoulder and breast is but slightly indicated ; 
the lower part of her body ts clad with a petticoat, held round the loins by a girdle. 
She is eight-armed and three-faced, each face being marked with a ‘frontal eye. The 
left face is that of a boar, which together with the vajra in her upper right hand 
accounts for her other name, Vajravarahi, “the she-boar of the thunderbélt.’ The 
second right hand is missing. The third holds what appears to be an arrow, the shaft 
of which remains; and the fourth, resting against the thigh, an object which perhaps 
is meant fora sling-stone. The attributes to the proper left area bow, an aSoka (?) 
flower and a snare, whereas the fourth hand, which is slightly injured, must have been 
n the farjani-mudrdé, ¢z., the fore-finger ( Skr. /arjant, (1. “ the threatening one’) 15 
raised menacingly. This we may infer from a comparison with a Marici image in the 
Calcutta Museum,’ which shows so close an affinity with our specimen, that we are 
justified in restoring the one by the aid of the other. Thus it seems highly probable 
that the broken second hand held a sword, as does the upper right hand of the Calcutta 
image, which holds the veyra in the second hand. It is curiaus that the miniature 
figure of the Dhyani-buddha, which in the Lucknow image will be seen in the diadem, 
is placed over it in the Calcutta sculpture. It is dificult to decide which of the 
two is the more original, but we have noticed the same distinction between the above 
discussed image of AvalokiteSvara and a representation ज the same deity in the Cal- 
cutta Museum.* 

In order to complete the description of our अत्रि image, we must note four minia- 
ture female figures in the four corners of the slab. Though provided with only two arms 
and one boar's-head, they are apparently mere repetitions of the main figure, a well- 
known device in Buddhist art. Another example ts afforded by the Javanese Mafju&ri 
of the Berlin Museum." That the Marici of Calcutta is only thrice repeated is evi- 
dently due to the position of the upper mght arm, which swings the sword and 
leayes no space for a fourth figure. The female statuette seated cross-legged between 
Marici's feet as well as the seven boars on the pedestal, are common to both the 
Caleutta and the Lucknow image. But in the former the central boar is shown facing, 
and seems to rest on the Asura head, which in the Lucknow specimen is placed 
immediately below the cross-legged figure and over the boar. Both images are from 











1 Anderson, Catalogue. Foucher, op. ६११५ p-149. fig. 27. | 
9 On the occurrence of auch surmounting Buddha figs. in Tantric sculpture, of Waddell, of. evf., p. 338, and 
Foucher, op. cif., p. 95 (footnote). | noticed one on the diadem of a Tard image at Sarnath. 


2 Grinwedel-Burgess, op. cit., p. 200, fig. 146. 
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Magadha, which may partly account for their great similarity. Of the one under 
discussion we can define the find-place more exactly. It was found in 1862 by Sir A. 
Cunningham in the ruins of Kurkihar, the ancient Kukkutapada-vihara, east of Gaya," 
But not only in Magadha was the worship of Maric? once prevalent : a pedestal with the 
seven boars and inscribed with the Buddhist creed has been found as far west as the 
Kangra valley (Paijab), the ancient Trigarta.*. Up to the present Marici is worshipped 
in Nepal as Vasudhara and in Tibet under the name of zDorje Phagmo, a literal 
translation of Vajravarahi.’ 

In order to understand the plastic representations of Marici, it should be re- 
membered that she is a goddess of dawn, a personification of the rising sun. As such 
she is daily invoked by the lamas when the sun's disc is first seen in the morning. Fort 
that reason she is regarded as an emanation of Amitabha, the Buddha of boundless 
light, whose effigy she wears in her mitre." This head-dress, itself essentially un-Indian, 
though worn by Indian deities like Visnu, goes possibly back to an Iranian origin. 
As to Marici’s three faces,” M. Foucher has pointed out the curious connection with 
certain Visnu images met with in Kashmir, which likewise are three-faced, that to the 
left being a boar's head. | may add that similar images are found in other parts of the 
Western Himalayas also, e.g., in Kulla. Sometimes the other side-face is that of a 
lion. The two animal heads are commonly explained as referring to the Boar and 
Man-lon avafares, It may, however, be surmised that originally the three faces of 
those sun deities were intended to signify the three phases of 
and at dusk 

Whereas Marict thus exhibits a close relationship with Visnu, who from a Vedic 
sun-god became the supreme deity of one of 


3 the great sects of India, her image shows 
in one respect a remarkable affinity with representations of Sarya. The seven boars 
on the pedestal correspond exactly with the seven horses, the seven days of the week, 
which characterize the Indian Hélios. Evidently they are also 7 to draw the 
chariot on which the goddess js supposed to stand. = which in'some cases is mdicated 
by a wheel at each side of the pedestal. The cross-legged figure between Marici’s तः 
whatever its name may be, clearly takes the place of Aruna, th e charioiseciat) dhe une 
god, and may be thought to fill the same office with Maret Finally the Asura:Nead— 
M, Foucher ealls it more definitely a head of Rahu, the eclipse demon what हरि or 
it be but a trophy, which the demon-slaying goddess has bound in front of her chariot ? 

To the same Tantric cult belongs the worship of the Saktis female energies or 
counterparts of the male deities of Hinduism. The sculpture ‘No = ht act cm. 
coats ne \) which refers to this cult and originates. कर waw-ahowa. neon the 
famous Buddhist site of Nalanda, might at first sight be taken for a representation of the 
=e Sas ome cn eae : but on close inspection it will be seen that 

© hrst soe trom the proper right is a mal Pe ls pears Ave. 
bull, and from his र the trident ade ne. as fhe i ep १ the 
represent Siva. Of | p (the two other hands hold avindg), 
पणः represen Siva. Of the remaining female ee a nts Rigures, cach is ‘provided with the each is provided with the 
न 
* Of. Waddell, ap, ett, pp. 99 and जहा = + 


4 In some instances, however, 
Vairvcana. 


the sun at dawn, at noon, 


| 301, Grinwedel, of. cit., pp. 145 and 187, 
the Buddha-figure in the headdress seems to be the 


Dhvaini-buddha, 
i Soe a eo = 
Set also 1१५४ Progress Report of Archeological Su rvey of Western India 


103-4, Para. 20. 
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attributes and vehicles‘ of its male counterpart. Next to Siva comes Brahmani, like 
Brahma, the Creator of the four Vedas, four-faced (the face at the back being invisible), 
carrying a rosary (@ésamala) and a water vessel (4amandaln) and seated on a goose 
(hamsa). The third is Mahe$vari, the Sakti of Mahe§vara or Siva and. therefore, 
provided with a trident as attribute and with the bull Nandi as vahana. Kaumari, the 
female counterpart of Kumara, holds like that god a lance * which, though broken, is 
still recognizable, and is seated on a peacock. Vaisnavi seated on Garuda, the mythic 
bird of Visnu, wears a mitre and is four-armed. The attributes of Visou, the lotus 
(padma), the mace (gad@), the conch (Saha) and the wheel (दवदव), are partly 
broken, but can be restored with certainty. It will be noticed that the position of the 
legs differs from that of the other Saktis ; the attitude is one characteristic of Sirva, 
the Sun-god. Next comes Indrani or Aindri on Indra's elephant Airavata. The right 
hand, which is broken, must have held the thunderbolt (vejra), the ancient attribute 
of the Indian Zeus. ‘The boar-headed figure on the bull is Varahi, the Sakti of Varaha, 
the boar avafara of Vispu. Her attributes are not clear. That in the right hand 
seems to be a curved knife or dagger, that in the left a cup from which she is drinking. 
Her vahana is a bull. The last figure is not the Sakti of any male deity. It is the 
ternble goddess Camunda also known as Candika, “ the fierce one," or Aparajita, “the 
unconquered one,’ represented as an ugly old woman seated on a corpse. She wears 
a garland of human heads, and a scull-trident (44a/v@"ga) rests against her left shoulder, 
In her right hand she holds a cup, the contents of which, probably blood, she seems 
in the act of tasting, Her second right hand holds a curved dagger, the second left 
what may be a human bone. The eighth Sakti which is omitted on our sculpture is 
Narasimhi, the energy of Narasimha, the man-lion 
avalara ol Visnu? 

The inscription (Pl. LXIV, No. 2) cut along the 
raised rim of the sculpture consists of one line, 2 cm. 


century,* which J read ;— 

Om Sri-Nalanda Sri-Dhamrabhaile del ya* | 
dha\r\mo aprat:palita Sauvirikasva Dakst(?) kasya 
। “Om, The pious gift to the illustrious Dharmabhatta 

at the glorious Nalanda by the a@prattpasica (?) 
4 Daksika of Sauvira.” 

Another deity which, though not belonging to 
Buddhism proper, was widely worshipped by 
Buddhists from Gandhara to Java,* is Jambhala or 
Vaigravana, the god of wealth. His image (No. 6, ht. 32°5, cm.; fig. 1) shows him 





Fig rt. 


1 Aindri gofasamariidha Varstavi garwddsand Mtdhesvari orididka Kanmdri agekkivdhand Ar ahmi 
hamsasamdnidld (Devikaraca), 

9 Cf. +. (ei, Stenzler), 0. 30, |. 20: namo vor addya fumdra-Karttibeydya nameh Eanatasakiaye. 

3 On the eighth Sakti, cf Moor, Hindu Pantheom (Madras, 1864), p. 65, and Burgess, Elura Cave Temples, 
PL. XXXIV, firs. 1 and 3. | 

* A facsimile, Canningham, A. ऊ ९ vol. t, Pl. 111, 3 The character is the same as that of the other 
Nalanda inscription, which contains the rame of Raja Gopala of Gauda, | 

५ Cf. my Note sur une statue du Gandidra दिर रर am Musée de Lahore, B, ह. FLEE. =, (Avril-Juin, 199. 

26 3 


long, of ornamental characters of the eighth or ninth 
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as the embodiment of worldly prosperity. With his left hand he clasps the 
neck of the pearl-vomiting mongoose, his typical attribute. As pointed out by 
M. Foucher,’ its prototype is the purse, made of the skin of the mongoose (Skr. 
nakula) and therefore called nagulaka, Thus Jambhala's waku/a is in reality the 
nakulaka redivivus. The attribute in his right hand, in the present instance mutilated 
and unrecognisable, 15 alemon. The three objects in front of his lotus-seat seem to 
be sacrificial implements. The central one is a conch-shell: the nature of the other 
two is not clear. But it is noteworthy that on both sides of the head of one of the 
Jambhala images m the Caleutta Museum, reproduced by M, Foucher, we find a vessel 
similar to that on which in our sculpture his right foot is placed. Except for 
the head, which in our specimen is wanting, we cannot fail to notice the 
striking resemblance between the Buddhist Jambhala and the Brahmanical GaneSa_ 
The latter also “ the remover of obstacles " is essentially a god of prosperity and, on 
that account, is invoked at the outset of undertakings and portrayed over the entrance 
of buildings. The common assumption that Gane&a should be a god of wisdom seems 
to me to be unsupported either by literary or iconographical evidence, It would be 
interesting to trace the relationship between those two popular deities and the history of 
their plastic representations. 
Among the sculptures from Queen's College there are two fine specimens of 
miniature votive cai/yas of basalt, such as are commonly. met 
with in important Buddhist sanctuaries like Budh Gaya. The 
smaller of the two’ (No. 7, ht, 27 cm.; hg. 2) from Bihar is of 
| special interest. On each of the four sides there js an 
ornamental chapel, in which a cross-legged figure is seated. 
These four figures, each characterized by a special gesture 
॥ (mudra) and, like the Tirtharnkaras of the Jainas, by an emblem 


(८1404. laksana) in front of their seat, must be the Jamas or 
॥ Dhvani-buddhas of the four 
Aksobhya seated to the 
(DAtimssparsa-mudra) 
of lions: Ratnasarhbhava facing southward 
gesture: नन्तः । and two horses (2) ; Amitabha, sitting towards the west in 
meditation (dhydna-mudra) ona peacock throne: and Amoghasiddhi, facing north with 
his hand raised as if to impart security (abhaya- whdrid), and having a he f winged 
dragons on his seat* Jt will be noticed that these Dhyani-buddhac i n 5 the 
monk's dress of the M anus!-buddhas, but are adored with a diadem a ध orna- 
ments. Beneath the figure of Ratnasambhava there ३१६ traces of an pai. Which 
name of the deity - [Ra)t(na]sali]bhavah. 
es between the four chapels there are बील niches, each 





quarters. Their names are: 
east in the earth-touching attitude 
on a throne whereon are carved a pair 
and distinguished by the gift-bestowing 


Fig. 3. 


stems to contain merely the 
In the intervening spac 





Cf. Foucher, on, a2. f. ize, 9 {= री 
* It छ true that Ganegs is mos 
nngham (4.5 FR. +| । 

* Rittoe, {कलन 

‘ * Cf. Waddell. ap. 
to Vakorana, the Dhy 
Gear! (Kimnaray ` 





ily (भाषन्त । hi ut ‘ t os ९ 4 : र 

„9. ९१). have pny ५ ome ancient images, like that of Bhitari noticed by Cun- 
voi. , No, ico, 

eat. p, di \* ie A 
प “gti Waddell & fist ksobhya has the elephant, whereas the fion belongs 
| > ४" the certre, The cine of Amoghasiddhi is described there as a winged 
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containing a standing female figure. These figures which must represent the female 
energies of the four Dhyani-buddhas are marked by inscriptions over them, from the 
character of which we may refer the sculpture to the ninth or tenth century. That to 
the right of Aksobhya, holding a vfv@ (?) and having a lotus-(?) stalk wound round its 
left arm, is called Mahasahasapravada, That to the right of Ratnasambhava has also a 
lotus-stalk to the left and holds a vajra (2) in the right. Hername is Mahavatira, 
The one to the right of Amitabha holds—so it seems —a bunch of flowers in the left hand, 
to which her name Mahamafjari seems to refer. Her other hand isin the rara-mud ra. 
The fourth figure has a lotus-flower in the right hand and is marked as Sitavati. This 
may be the same as the Sita of Dr. Waddell’s list, who, however, is said to be the Sakti 
of Amitabha. The other names all differ. 

The other votive cutya (No. 8; ht. 39 cm.) has also four chapels with cross-legged 
Buddha figures, respectively in the utfarabodhi-\?), bhtimisparsa-dharmacakra and 
vara-mudré. The minor niches are occupied by standing figures, which also appear to 
be Buddhas. One of them holds both hands before the breast. The other three have 
the right hand in the gift-bestowing attitude, whereas in the left they hold some indefi- 
nite object. 

That the basalt pedestal (No. 9, ht. 21 cm,; Pl. LXIII, fig. 2) originates from 
Magadha, may be inferred from its being reproduced in Cunningham's Mahabodhi,' 
though no reference to itis made in the text. Of the image to which it belongs only so 
much remains as to indicate that the deity stood on a lotus cushion and had an attendant 
standing on cach side, Possibly it was a Bodhisattva. The stalk which we see nsing 
to the left of the main figure could indicate AvalokiteSvara, MafjuSri or Maitreya, 
according as it belonged toa red lotus, a blue lotus or a campa flower. 

On a countersunk panel beneath the lotus on which the central figure stood,.there 
are three objects in low relief : a conch-shell, a vessel on which-a dish of flour (?) is 
placed, and a burning lamp. Evidently these represent sacrificial. implements such. as 
are found commonly on the base of statues at Budh Gaya. On both sides of the central 
panel we find a couple of human worshippers, The male figure to the proper right has 
in his right hand a lotus-shaped censer ; with his left he seems to place a piece of cloth 
in an alms-bowl which stands in front of him. The woman kneeling behind him presents 
a pearl-string, as does the male person on the opposite side af the sculpture. The 
fourth figure folds the hands in adoration. That these four persons are the actual 
donors of the image is borne out by the inscriptions (Pl. LAIV, No. 3). Along the rm 
over the central panel we find: Om deyadharmo yam Thadusasya meaning * the pious 
gift of Thaduika).” The four remaining inscriptions are placed each over one of 
the kneeling figures. They tell us that the man with the censer is Thadu himself. The 
woman behind him, probably his consort, is called Vallaha. The man on the opposite 
side bears the name of Yajju-(ka) and may be Thadu's younger brother or son. As 
far as the sculpture allows us to judge, they seem to be men of the same age. 
The fourth figure named Nunne may be Yajju’s wife. The character is that of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. 

Of no less interest, though inferior in workmanship, is the sandstone pedestal 
(No, 10, ht. 46 cm Pl. 1.11, fig. 3), which must have belonged to an image of 


सि णि ` याः 











४ Cunningham, Afakafodit, Pu AX VII 
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Sakyamuni, seated cross-legged in the attitude of preaching the law (dharmacakra- 
mudra). We may even say more precisely that it represented the Buddha delivering 
his first sermon in the Deerpark ( mtrgadaza) near Benares. This is evident from the 
wheel and the two deer separated by a pair of upright vajras, which occupy the 
centre of the pedestal. The two lions merely characterize it as a simhdsava (throne, 
fit. hon-seat), whereas the two supporting Cupids on the corners are a decorative 
element, borrowed from classical art. 

We know that the sculpture originates from Sarnath, the spot where the event to 
which it refers— one of the four most important in Gautama’s life—was supposed to have 
taken place. The circumstances of the find are twice recorded by Sir A, Cunningham,’ 
but unfortunately his two accounts do not agree with regard to the exact find-spot. 
Whereas he first states that it was unearthed by Babu Jagat Singh, the Diwan of Raja 
Chait Singh of Benares, in 1793-94, while demolishing a st#pa 520 feet to the westward 
of the great tope of Sarath, he mentions. elsewhere that it was found at the large brick 
mound called Caukandi half a mile to the south of that monument. 
latter statement, which was published several years after the other, 
sight. 

That the sculpture belongs to Sarnath js al 
(Pl. LXIV, No. 4), cut in two lines, 72 cm, long, and a third line 14 cm. long on the 
raised border over the front relief. The letters, which at places are slightly damaged, 


are about 1 cm. high. The inscription was first published by Wilfor नै ain ५ 
| rst pubushed ` ilford, ` 9 
Cunningham > and finally by Dr, E. Hultsch? £ | ord. | | 


I presume that the 
is due to an over- 


so evident from the inscription 


TRANSCRIPT, 

I. On namo Buddhaya |  Varanasi(si J-sarasyamn Gurava-Sri-Vamar aii 

padabjam | arddhya namita-bhitpati-Siroruhaih Saival.a dhisem|| /kana-Citraghant- 
Adi-kirtli-raina Salant yan | Gaud-adhi po Mahz Lit 9. 


fdlah Kaiya Srimau=a hdr 124 || = 
2. Sap hali-kr la- pind: iyau bodhdv—avini ८ ५८ 


त es tvarHinan| tau Dharmmarajikank 
ge 1 स 1 Artuvantau ca navinam—=aslamaha- 
eeeaasaitagananasuttm | etam Sri-Sthirapale Vasantapalp nur $ प ] 

| Pp ८ apala ‘nujah Sriman ||* |. 
3. Samval 108 3 fausa-dine jy; [i* |. ¢ Yat sriman |॥ 1 
475. Vedharmmd, etc, 


भ TRANSLATION, 
RT eae to the Buddha! The illustrious Sthirapala [and his] younger 
न £ ५ \ asantapala, whom the lord of Gauda, the illustrious Mahipala, 
र ह ies | ish in Kasi [the temples of] [Sana (Siva) and Citraghanta (Durga) 
other precious Monuments of his glory’ ; hundreds 1 ad fe r He d 
the foot of Gurava Sr Vamaraégi, Wik ts प ai स 4 — 
rounded, as it were by Saivala lants | 
र (म te चन plants through the hair of bowin kings; they who ha 
यः 1 प and who do not turn back [on their a न kaouiedce, 
stored -AGok wad ere: and [the shrine of] the wheel of the Law completely, and built 
' Cunningham, 4.5. ९ „१६. I, 0. 119. and Bysaacne Ts Sa 
र ५६ ol. ॥, p. 113, and Hahabodhr, p. 65, Kittoe, Drawings, yal, 1, No. 120, notes that 
 Hubteek. १ SOLU Ps 114 श्‌, and vol. Xt, p, 182. 
site ae Sarndih न of ध fad. Fi vol. XIV (188s) 
Mea ng of Ske, hirts, ef. j. F. Fleet, Corpus Imser. Ind, nes 111, Pp. dike 
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this new temple of stone from the eight holy places. Anno 1083 on the 11th day of 
Pausa, (Follows Buddhist Creed.) 

My version differs from that of Dr. Hultsch in the following points, The com- 
pound /Sanacrtraghanta, which Dr. Hultsch renders by “ I$anas (#.¢,, (ह्व) paintings 
and bells," | believe to refer to two distinct sanctuaries which once must have existed at 
Benares. 9. Hirananda has drawn my attention to the following line of the Kasi- 
khanda (XXXIII, 75): “/yam hi Citraghantest Ghanfa@karnas toayann hradah."’ 
“ This is the [shrine of] CitraghanteSi and this is the tank Ghantikarna.” The “ Lady of 


the brilliant bell” must be Durga, among whose attributes the bell takes a prominent 


place. An inhabitant of Benares informs me that the temple of Citraghanta still exists 
near the Cauk 

The word dharmarajtha denotes a sffipa as pointed out by Dr. Hultsch, but more 
particularly a sf#pa erected by ASoka, the Dharmaraja of the Buddhists, This is 
evident from the following passage in the Divyavadana (ed. Cowell & Neil, p. 379) 
quoted by M. Foucher:' Asoka nama... . dharmardjo ज + + + caturasitin 
Dharma apika-sahasram pratisthipayzsyati, “ ASoka the dharmaraja will establish 
eighty-four thousand Dharmarajikas.” Hiven Tsiang? ascribes two sfdpfas near 
Benares to ASoka. One of the two indicated the spot where the Tathagata began to 
turn the wheel of the law, Presumably it may be identified with the great 570 
of Sarnath, known by the name of Dhamek, which, | believe, can be derived from 
the ancient designation Dharmarajika.* Close to this monument stood, im the davs of 
Hiuen Tsiang, a temple which enshrined a life-size image of Buddha represented as 
turning the wheel of the law. The close connection of the two buildings makes 
it probable that this was the second ancient monument repaired by Sthirapala and 
Vasantapala, which is indicated by the name of Dharmacakra “the wheel of the 
law.” 

The edifice, the erection of which is recorded in the inscription, is called a 
Gandhakuti (/r#. hall of perfumes) which originally meant the dwelling of the living 
Buddha, especially that in the famous Jetavana of Sravasti, but in later days a shrine 
in which his image was placed.* The temple of the two Pala brothers 15 stated to have 
been of stone from eight sacred places (mahasthana). | presume that the eight 
sacred places of Buddhism are meant, #¢., the places where the eight main events of 
Buddha's life happened, to wit Kapilavastu, Budh Gaya, Benares, Kusinagara, the 
scenes of his birth, enlightenment, first sermon and death, and Sankasya, Sravasti, 
Vaisalt and Rajagrha, which witnessed the four great miracles.’ Another possible 
explanation is that the eight mahésthdnas are the places where Buddha's relics were 
deposited, namely, Rajagrha, VaiSali, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Ramagrama, Vethadipa, 
Paya and KusSinagara.* 

Another pedestal ’ (No. 11, ht. 38 cm. ; Pl. शा, fig. 4) originates from Sarnath ; 

2A. Foucher, of. cit, p. 55- ग Si-ye-ki (transl. Beal), vol. IT, p. 46- 


9 ‘The intermediate forms would be dhammaraita, dhamreta, dhamreka, dhammet. = 

+ Cf. Bunningham, A. 5. R., vol. XI, p. 85; Kern, Manwal of Buddhism, p. 23 Grinwedel-Burgess, 
Buddhiet art in India, p. 45; and Ind. Ant. vol. IX, ए. "45. 

५ Foucher, op. eff, pp. 162 and 166. 


"Kern, Manwal of Judian Buddhiso, p. 45. 7 Kittoe, Drawings, vol. 1. Na 144. 
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‘ts material is Chunar sandstone. The main figure which, as in the last two specimens, 
is broken, must have been a Bodhisattva. This we may conclude from the ornaments and 
from the peculiar position of the legs (dulitdsana or rajalilasena), m which the right 
foot is hanging down or, as in the present case, supported by a small lotus flower placed 
at the side of the lotus on which the figure is seated. This is shown more clearly 
in the two attending figures, which are better preserved than the central one. 
They represent female deities and, from the lotus- (?) stalk which they hold in their 
left hand, it may be surmised that they may be representations of the goddess Tara. 
if so, the central figure was probably LokeSvara, of whom Tara is the favourite attend- 
ant. It is also possible that the image represented Tara herself, and that the two at the 
side were merely repetitions, as in the case of the Marici image (No. 4). The lotus- 
stalk which we see rising to the left of the central figure would admit of either of 
these two identifications. Each of the two supposed Tara figurines has again its 
attendant standing at 115 510९. The two kneeling figures, male and female, can from the 
analogy of the Magadha pedestal (No. g) be identified as the donors of the sculpture. 

The inscription (Pl. LAIV, No. 5) on the central facet of the pedestal consists of 
two lines of 24 cm. and a third short line of 2 em. in length, The average size of the 
letters, which are very badly engraved and at places destroyed, is t to 1" ला), Ireadit: 

1. Fe 1.88, mend hetuprabiava helun = fesdin Tathagato hy = avadui = 
tesam ca yo ntrodha evamvadi mah| ह| 

2 Sramanah || 1 ae yan pravara-mahiyan-anuydyi-[ pa |ramo- 
pisaka Magadhiya’ Sri-Sama. es 

4. nkasya (र) 
5 The first line and the initial word of the second line contain the Buddhist creed 
The remaining portion may be rendered: “ This [is] the pious gift of the follower of 
the excellent Mahayana, the lay devotee, the illustrious Samanka (?) from Ma 


A curious fragment * (No. 12; ht. 3ocm., fig. 3) of sandstone from Be Tet 
likewise belong to the expiring days of 
Indian Buddhism, This is evident from the 
character of the inscription (PI. LXIII, No. 6), 
which consists of two lines Nagari of 23 and 
28. cm. It contains only the Buddhist 
creed. We are thus justified. in attributing 
it to the Bauddha religion with which the 
sculrture itself does not show any connection. 
| Over the inscription there is 8 nude male figure, 
द of 3 head 15 broken, stretched out 
on 15 tween ‘kneelin r 
much injured, of which that to the proper left spidey The क. 
identical, They wear a girdle and a necklace, Both seem to hold a garland aS an 
offering. Possibly the fragment belongs to a Tantric sculpture the | ing fi gure 
representing a corpse on which the deity stands, It cannot h । < | vie 
Buddha's partnirvana., pi hg Po fe a hag 


— 














॥ Th a " ey ~ = 
= is reading is mainly based on Kittoe’s transcript 
Kittoe’s Orawings, vol. 1, No.zo,, ` | ~ 
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Of the remaining pieces three (Nos. 13-15) will be found on the list * of objects 
discovered at Sarnath in June 1६55 by Professor F. E. Hall, who describes them 
in the following terms :— 

No. 13 (Hall, No. 5). “A female head and throat, 33 inches (9 cm.) high, broken off 
from a statuette, sandstone, of very marked character, hair parted in short bandeaux in 
the centre, ending in a series of short curls, with a short club of hair thrown back 
from the top of the head; high pencilled eyebrows ; half-closed eyelids ; forehead and 
nose in one straight line ; facial angle about 80; smiling expression of mouth ; coloured 
part of the under lip marked in an exaggerated degree almost like a protruded 
tongue ; profile very Egyptian ; throat marked with two folds ; long earrings.” 

No. 14 (Hall, No. 6). “ A torso, sandstone, 8 inches (20 cm.) high; alto-relievo 
from throat to knee; proportions hermaphrodite; slightly draped; right hip thrown 
forward.” 

~ No. 15 (Hall, No. 7). “ Alto-relievo fragment ; sandstone, 5 inches (11 cm.) long ; 
a female right hand, holding a custard-apple ; armlet bordered above with kawris 
and below with gems cut in facets, and with kawns alternately; phalanges of the 
fingers not marked, but running into curves ; ring on the little finger 

| have only to add that No. 13 perhaps a Bodhisattva head, the prototype 
of which is found in Gandhara. No. 14 15 undoubtedly the 
torso of a standing Buddha image of the same type as the one 
first described (No. 1). We have m our collection another 
fragment (No. 16, ht. 23 em.) of exactly the same type 
and material, and therefore presumably also from Sarnath. 
No. 8३ of Professor Hall's list, described as ‘‘a pinnade, 6 
inches high with small figure of Buddha, cross-legged in 
niche; sandstone" would agree with one of the sculptures 
from Queen's College (No, 17) were it not for the size, which 

| is 33. cm., २.९, nearly double that of Professor Hall's specimen 
Fig. 4. The remaining four pieces, which are all in sandstone 
may be briefly enumerated as follows:—A Buddha image * (Ne. 18; ht. gr cm; fig, 4) 
the head of which is lost, seated crosslegged in dharmacatra- 
7 mudra. In the centre of the pedestal a wheel and five 
9% figures, probably the five mendicant friars. 

Slab (No. 19; ht. 39 ला. ; 75) with the figure of a 
Bodhisattva (Avalokite$vara?) seated on a lotus: in “ the 
त sportive fashion” (éa/ifdsama) wearing a mitre and holding in 
ह his left hand the stalk of a lotus-flower. The right hand 
which is broken, probably rested on the knee in the zara- 
mudré, but may also have held the lotus-stalk which rises 
ci © onthat side. The miniature figure of a human worshipper 
न ॥ projects from the pedestal. 
| Slab (No. 20; bt. 13 cm.) showing two rows each of 
= fifteen Buddha figures seated in the attitude of meditation, the 














Fig. 5- one row being placed over the other 
Sr न व 
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Fragment (No. 21; ht. 17°2 cm.) of a head with a radiating halo; probably 
belonging to an attendant. Of the main figure traces of the hand remain, 


J. Pu. VOGEt, 


Postscript.— Since writing the above I received the following note from Dr. 
T. Bloch on the inscription from Nalanda :— 

५८] have considered,” Dr. Bloch writes, ^ the inscription of which you sent me an 
impression and propose to read ; 

Om Sri-Nalanda-Sri-Dhamrahatia dedharmo=a-pratipaitfa=rnatgirifasya 
Dandthkasya. 
and to correct this into: 

Om Sri-Nalanda-Sri-Dharmahatte deyadharmo=yarn pratipadita Aranyagirt- 
kasya Dandzkasya. 

“The 8th letter after om is certainly Aa and not dha. As the word is a compound 
with Aaffa=modern Aaf, it must be the name of a village, where the image was set 
up and which belonged to the district of Nalanda. Jt seems to me not altogether 
impossible that Dharmahatta may be an old name for the modern Dharawat, an 
ancient site in the north-western corner of Gaya District, about 30 miles west 
of Nalanda, where there are many Buddhist and Hindu remains. 

“The @ after dedharmo | take as 2 careless spelling for yam (ie., ayarn). 


The curious two but last letter 1 propose to read nda, Dandtkasya at least gives a 


rood sense as a name, The sign which youread san must, I think. be naz. It 
is, of course, possible that it may contain also a prefixed > which in this alphabet is 
merely expressed by a short slanting line attached to the leftehand sides of the 
letter, and which is here as invisible as in rmo of dedh peat : 

noe ta | think my Teading stands on pretty sate ground. But | admit that my 
emendation of the word pratipalita, etc., is very bold. However the orthography 
must be far Se correct. There 15 also the objection against it that Be should 
expect the Instrumental Dandikena instead of Dandikasya. 1 do not think this 
carries much weight, as the author of this short record probably knew very little 
Sanskrit, and as generally only the donor's name is connected with deyadharmo=yam 
in similar inscriptions without such a word as pratipadita o¢ like १५ (414 > 
“| translate: . 


“*This pious gift of Dandika, an inhabitant of Aranyagiri, has been presented 
at Dharmahatta, which belongs to [the district of | Nalanda,’ I ma ada that 
before this reading and emendation occurred to me, I was inclined to तः , atti ali 
Tanyaigirtkasya which I thought might stand for Tandyagiribasya, and prat jet 
(pratzpalt * protecting’) might be a title denoting Dandika as a sort of fro de mes 
ध ५ न aye ‘0 correct either pratipalinas= Tandyagivikasya ॐ, "ee न 
भस ae sie yaa be pratipalin never seems to occur in -such a 
Taindyagiré » ov ^ (न्ड seems to me preferable as a local name’ to 
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(ध) ‘NE of the most frequently occurring decorative forms upon medieval Hindu 
temples, and more especially in the Chalukyan work of the Kanarese districts, 
15 the very conventional and highly ornate makara. It is mostly found at the spring- 
ing of those makara-foranas, or florid ornamental arches, which are so frequently 
seen thrown across overhead, from pillar to pillar, # rolls and cusps of airy 
gracefulness ; or, on a smaller scale, engirdling the tops of image niches and panels 
upon the temple walls. The cusped arch is usually represented as emerging from the 
distended jaws of one of these animals, placed upon either side ; and, after mounting 
through several feathered foliations, the two halves meet together at the apex and 
enter the jaws of a firttrmukha or ‘face of fame’—a grotesque grinning mask, with 
great tusks, goggle eyes, and a pair of horns. Fig. 14, on the accompanying plate, 
gives a fair representation of this as it is met with m Chalukyan work. This parti- 
cular example is taken from the old temple of Dodda Basavanna at Dambal, im the 
Dharwar District, of the 11th century, The makara is frequently used as a gargoyle, 
or water spout, to carry off the ceremonial washing water from the shrine, which, 
passing through a channel in the walls, flows out through the animal's jaws. 
The makara, as here portrayed, with its florid tail, 1s the most usual representa- 
tion of the animal in medizeval work, but there are variants. The makara 15, 
however, found in more ancient work, from the time of ASoka down to the later 
caves ; but the earlier fish-like forms are very different from those of later times, and, 
were it not that those early ones fulfil the same rarson @’éfre in decorative details, 
we might almost fail to see the connection between the one and the other. The 
medizeval form, as represented in fig. 14, shows us a heavy-bodied, short-legged 
quadruped, with huge jaws, and a short curling trunk or elongated proboscis. But the 
glory of the beast is in its tail, This, starting in its natural place, and not from the 
navel, as we find is the case with the florid tails of some of the gandharvas in the 
ceilings at Abu, curls and spreads up around and over his back and haunches, in a 
magnificent multiplicity of elaborate flourishes and whorls, forming a fan-like display 
of intricate and interlacing arabesques. In some cases the body is dwarfed into 
insignificance beside it. 
All animals, that we meet with in old Hindu ornament, are, save this creature, 
more or less true to life, and recognizable. It is noticeable that, the more rare an 


animal, the less true is its delineation, and the greater the liberties taken by the artist 
2 £ 3 
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in its portrayal, This was, no doubt, due to the rarer animals being less available as 
models, and less often seen, if seen at all. Thus the artist was tempted to draw from 
his imagination what was denied to his sight ; and, as his work was not likely to be 
criticized, his critics being even more ignorant than himself, he produced some wonder- 
ful and fearsome forms. The magara, whatever its origin, was to him what the 
dragon was to old European artists—a mythical beast, with some general charac- 
teristics and a generally accepted form, the details of which could be worked out as the 
fancy of the artist suggested. The lion, for instance, is far less true to life than the 
homely, domesticated elephant or bull, and often it is difficult to tell whether a 
certain form 15 intended for that animal ar a [ल 

As already shown, the part of the madara least true to life is his tail, which is 
no tail at all in the true sense, but a highly orate appendage of flowing arabesque. 
This would argue that the sculptor knew less about this extremity of the beast than 
the rest of Ins body; and that | believe, for the very good reason that the original 
animal had no caudal appendage, or, at most, an economically small stump. Having a 
thick hide, that no living fly could make an impression upon, a tail would have been 
superfluous, save as ornament ; and it was for this purpose the sculptor supplied the 
deficiency from his own designs. The animal was, no doubt, first appropriated for 
its very accommodating jaws and prehensile proboscis. The elephant, though possess- 


ing the latter member to perfection, has a contemptibly poor mouth for decorative 
treatment.’ 


As to the prototype of the medizyal maxara it 16 
makara |‘ magar' ot ‘mugger ’) usually signifies an alligator or crocodile, but the 
makard, as reptesented, does not suggest either of these animals, In the earliest 
examples, such as those at Mahabodhi, Bharhut, and Sanchi, figs. 4 to 7, we find a 
two or four-footed beast with a fish's tail, a crocodile’s head and snout, loose 
apping ears, and the body, in some cases, partly covered with scales. Here the tail 
has been the weakest part. The artist clearly intended to represent the crocodile, but 
he was not so sure about the tail which, when the animal was seen, was, more often 
than not, obscured by trailing in mud and water. Prudence forbade him satisfying his 
curiosity by a closer examination, and, as it Was partly a water animal. he naturally 
supposed it to have a fish's tail and scales, and so portrayed it. The Gansition from 
the knob on the snout to the short curled proboscis is well shown in figs. 4 to 11, and 
the flowing tail of arabesque has begun in fig. 11 and js न्व developed + fig. ष 
Between figs, 13 and । | Ses el d—the body which 


* J + 4 an entirely new body has been i 
it 4s so difficult to identify. Of all animals, ‘pproximating to this mediaeval delineation, 
fearest. The former has been, and still is, a native 


the rhinoceros and tapir are the 
of India, but whether the tapir ever was, 1 have beer unable to ascertain, The 
0 भ ६ itis at present found, js Sumatra and Java, where the madara is 
used on the Bord Budur monument (figs. 24 to a7). Figs. 1 and 2 show the 
In Buddhist Art in India, by Prot, A Grimwedel (र 
ला on Page 57, which has an elephants head, bat pel wetter ot 4 alts 
० + ssi Re footnote telers to three other examples. Riajendralal Mitra’s Budh Gaya [ 
५ ध न, | | ५ : 9 | strations, from (unnin ha 4 rT ah bodhi i Pl d Burgess’ र 
(न ~ = of the on ara but of winged tlephants, On the eis sinks fa thee ती न) IM 
nL ate a ) ich | have Teproduced on the aLcoinpanying plate, reversed, 


not easy to fix it. The word 
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rhinoceros and tapir, traced, respectively, from a photograph and a woodcut, 
while fig. 3 is a tracing from a woodcut in the S#. Nicholas Magastne’ depict- 
ing the attack of a jaguar upon a tapir in the forests of Brazil. The great 
similarity between the beast here, in a state of fear and agony, with the medizval 
representation of the maéara, is most striking; and, did we know that the tapir 
was ever a native of India, we might rest assured that it was the prototype of 
the makara. There is the same elongated proboscis or short trunk, slightly curled 
at the end, the same large ear lobes thrown flat back, and the same rows of teeth 
with four large tusks. 

That the original animal was amphibious is shown plainly in the early crocodile 
and fish-like forms, where it is provided with legs, and in the medizval variety, where, 
in the temple of Vimala Shah on Mount Abu, twelve hundred years later, fig. 23, It 15 
shown as standing in a river, stocked with fish and tortoises. If we take the purely 
Indian beast, the rhinoceros, it is not easy to account for the absence of the horn. 
It is easy enough to understand how the prehensile upper lip of the earlier makara 
became, in a country of elephants, stretched still further into the longer trunk, as 
represented in fig. 22, an altogether modern representation. Here the body and legs 
are also more attenuated. The ears of the rhinoceros are set much higher in the head 
than in the magara; in fact, they are close together on the crown of the head, whereas 
those of the tapir, especially when dropped in fear, correspond better with those of the 
makara. \n neither animal is there any tail to speak of, and this fact gave the artist 
the chance of drawing upon his own fertile imagination to supply what was 
lacking ; for, without some sort of appendage, the fat beast would have looked some- 
what unlovely. The scrolls, starting from under the belly, and curling up on to the 
flanks, might have been suggested by the overlapping rolls of thick skin in the rhinoceros; 
and the scales, shown in fig. 15, by the knobbly appearance of its hide. 

Of the rhinoceros we have the following description: ‘His under lip is like 
that of an ox but the upper more like that of a horse ; using it, as that creature does, 
to gather hay from the rack, or grass from the ground ; with this difference, that the 
rhinoceros has a power of stretching it out above six inches, to a point, and doubling 
it round a stick or one’s finger, holding it fast ; so that, as to that action, it is not unlike 
the proboscis of an elephant र and, again, “Its hide is of a dark greyish brown 
colour, very thick and covered with sealy incrustations (giving it somewhat of the 
appearance of the excoriated bark of the maple tree), and about the joints of the body 
it hangs in large folds . . = + . * the upper lip is very flexible, capable of elonga- 
tion, and possesses a finger-like extremity with which the animal can grasp its food, 
bat when not in action it curls over the lower lip, which is rather square, and very 
08.13 Of the tapir we are told, “the neck is flattened at the sides, and arched 
above, where it is furnished with a mane olf short hairs; the eyes are small but quick; 
the ears are pointed ; the snout is well adapted for searching in the ground for roots, 
and it resembles a proboscis in being prehensile and capable of elongation; + = + = + 
_ sometimes it enters the water deliberately, and swims on the surface: at 


क ` छ & कछ 














1 For Octuber, 193. 
3 Jardine’s Natwral History: Mammalia (Edinburgh, 1896). 
३ |, H. Fennell: Natwral History of British and Fortign Quadrnpeds, 
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other times, especially when in danger, it plunges in, and walks along the bottom, 
totally immersed for at least a couple of minutes and then rises to the surface to 
breathe, and having done so, either dives down again or swims.” 

The dictionaries define the maéara as “ A kind of sea animal, a crocodile, a shark" 
. . « „ “A kind of sea monster confounded with the crocodile, shark, dolphin, etc. 
(properly a fabulous animal regarded as the emblem of Kama deva)”. = + = = Name 
of a mythical fish or sea monster”... „+ + „ "An aquatic monster, understood 
usually of the alligator, crocodile, shark, but, properly, a fabulous amimal”. . ज = + 
‘A marine monster, confounded usually with the crocodile and shark, but, properly, a 
fabulous animal—as a fish it might be conjectured to be the horned shark, or unicorn 
fish.” 

There are many references to the makara in Hindu literature. The Bhagavad- 
gita,* in Krsna’s address to Arjuna, says, “ Among the purifiers | am the wind; I am 
Rama among the armed men; | am maéara among fish, and [| am Jahnavi among 
the rivers," And in the Paficatantra,? ^" And there wnder that tree, once upon a 
time, a makara, by name Karalamukha (having a terrible jaw) came up out of the sea 
and sat on a spot close to the bank of soft sand.” The same work further tells us‘ 
that Pingala, who was the ocean of the knowledge of metrical science, was killed on 
the sea shore by a makara, The TrikindaSesa* enumerates several varieties of sea 
monsters under such names as jalardpa, makara, marol:, asidamstraka, which are 
practically synonymous terms. Ina list given in the Abhidhana-cintamani* the makara 
is mentioned as an aquatic animal. It is also mentioned ina similar manner in the 
Bhagavata-purana,’ Haravali, Amarakogéa* Halayudha,” Lalita-vistara,” Suéruta," 
Medinikoga," Vajasaneyisamhita," etc. These all make the makara an aquatic animal, 
and, since it | could come up and killa man upon dry land, an amphibious one also. 
Thus we find m the earliest representations, such as 
ee कप्य and a लतत And, curiously enough, the name 15 still 
1 sia = म account of a huge shark captured at 
it is stated that the natiy d Ah is ; Which measured eighteen and a half feet long, 

7 € natives ther called it a makera-matsyam. 

, The MARAE 15 used 28 096 of the Hindu signs of the zodiac, namely that for 
reer a and, when depicted 35 such in medizeval carving, it has the shape as in 
The banner of Kinda ye csbadanta, the गो ककण of the Jainas. 
= 1 ४, hown as the makaradhvaja or minadhvaja, mina 
meaning a fish; and the vehicle of Varuna, the god of the wat ~ ५ . 
He 15 represented riding upon it in those richly sculpt, = wie 15 the akara. 
he holds the post of Regent of th ce ५: ly culptured af/adikpala ceilings where 
mabarakundalats ana + or the West, A favourite shaped earring is called a 

! he lefi, or Vaisnava, ear of statues of the 


The aving a naga earring called a nagendra- 
मक hese are the customary earrings worn by these = | d जे = 
Soddesses have their favourite animal, that of Gaiga hanes . gods. The river 

ee PONE ED PERE BES, 


in figs. 4 to 11, they were 


| is shown as worn int 
dual god Harthara ; the nght, or Saiva, ear h 


' 1. H. Fennell ap. cit ‘7; | 
च (Cha , ८ # च * गव शतं cat th 

1 ‘MM saya “ 383, 93 43>, 4. 
\ Fourth Tantra. | a Wigs : "1, 206, 27. 

* Second Tantra + Sluka, 33 = i 32 + 1 300, 


* 1,2, 23; ||, 3, 67. PXXIV, 35. 
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In the accompanying plate we have examples from B.C. 250 down to the 
present time. Fig. 4 is from ASoka’s railing at Mahabodhi, उप्ता Gaya, of about 
B.C. 250. Nos. इ and 6 are from the Bharhut sf#fa, of very nearly, if not quite, 
the same age. It will be noticed how the knob on the snout of the crocodile has 
developed into a curled upper lip. No.7 ts from the Sanchi gates, of about the 
beginning of the Christian era, while fig. 8 represents a maéara carved on a Buddhist 
faduka slab found at Tér, of which a deseription was given in the last Annual Report 
Nos. 9 and to are from Mathura, and No. 11 is from a cave at Aiholi of about the 
sixth century. It will be seen that in this last example the curl of the newly developed 
proboscis is inwards and downwards, and not backwards, as in the previous examples 
In this respect the idea of the trunk, or proboscis, of the elephant, rhinoceros, or tapir 
is apparent, and that of the knob on the crocodile’s snout has dropped out. Though 
there is a marked difference in the delineation of the two masaras, they seem to have 
overlapped in their use, in point of time, for we find the later development, or, at least, 
the head, forelegs, and flond tail, in sixth century cave architecture. Figs. 12 and 
13 are from the [आलां and Ajanta caves, respectively. Figs. 14 to 20 are nearly 
all from Chalukyan temples of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and show, in most 
cases, the full body of the animal. A virdga/, or memorial slab, at MurdeSvara in 
North Kanara, of two centuries later, supplies fig. 21, where the body partakes more 
of the outline of the conventional Hindu lion. It will be noticed how exactly like the 
very earliest the ear-lobe is here, although seventeen centuries have intervened 
Examples 24 to 27 are from the Boro Budur in Java, and show how the head, in 24, 
has passed into pure arabesque in 27. Fig. 22 is from a modern painted decoration, 
and much resembles the later carving No. 21 
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N the field of Epigraphy the efforts of the Survey have, so far as India proper is 
| concerned, been more evenly distributed over the country than has ever been the 
case before. This perhaps is not to be wondered at. seeing that the personnel has never 
before been so strong. As now equipped, the Survey possesses well qualified San- 
skrit epigraphists in every circle, in addition to the special staff which is maintained to 
deal with South-Indian inscriptions; besides which a first-rate scholar has been 
appointed to supervise the collection and publication of Moslem records—a branch of 
work that had hitherto been sadly neglected. 

In the collection of inscriptions of Southern Indi 
the past year by the Government Epigraphist, 
fifty sites in the Madura, Tinnevelly, North and 
districts, and copied upwards of 800 new epi 
starting with those temples which were threatened with destruction or defacement, and 
copying their records before they could be obliterated. Brief notes on 617 of these 
are to be found in his Provincial Report, together with more detailed information 
regarding some of the more important ones. Among items of particular interest may be 
noticed the discovery of a Pallaya inscription in the Triplicane temple at Madras and 
of ancient Tamil records in a tract of country where the prevailing language is at 
present Telugu. The Rastrakita, Calukya, Hoysala and Vijayanagar inscriptions 
copied in the Bellary district furnish Valuable additional information relating to the 
histories of those dynasties. The invasion of the Calukya dominions by the Cola 
king Rajaraja 1. (A.D. 985 to 1013), which is testified to by inscriptions in the Tamil 
country and by a record in the Dharwar district, is an important historical event which 
was followed by other encounters between the Colas and Calukyas during nearly three- 
quarters of a century, The mention of the Kallééyara temple at Bagali in a Calukya 
inscription of A.D. 1018 js interesting, because. according to Mr, Rea, “the shrine and 
enclosed front mandapa are, in detail, mainly Dravidian, with Calukyan features inter- 
spetsed,'’ The approximate date of lent temples in the Trichinopoly district 


is furnished by some of the Cola inscriptions copied in them during the past year. Of 
the records in the upper caye jn’ 4 ¦ 


कः tichinopoly town rendered accessible by the removal of 
the modern brick walls an account will be found in the Separate article by Mr. Venkayya. 
oon) & ). + ory are also supplied by the fresh materials of which it is 
pene is 0 note the Saka date mentioned along with the regnal year of Virarajendra 1. 
Professor Kielhorn's calculation of the date of accession of another Cola king marks 


a a record has been established in 
During the field season he visited over 
South Arcot, Trichinopoly and Madras 
graphs, making a particular point of 


three anc 
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another important step in elucidating the history of that d ynasty. A number of inserip- 
tions were copied belonging to the Saluvas, who usurped the Vijayanagar sovereignty 
towards the close of the 15th century and enjoyed it for a short interval. The con- 
struction of the big tower at Kalahasti, ascribed to the Vijayanagar king Krsnarava in a 
Tiruvannamalai inscription noticed in last year's Report, is confirmed by a Telugu 
record found at Kalahasti itself. The remission of revenue which the same king is 
reported to have made in favour of certain temples is also corroborated by two Tamil 
inscriptions, The later Vijayanagar records found in Triplicane show that two of the 
suburbs of Madras and three of the outlying villages had been granted to the local 
temple and that certain additions were made to that temple in A.D, 1 564-65. 

Before leaving the subject of South-Indian inscriptions, I should like to give a 
short account of a series of important copper-plates that have come to light at Tiruva- 
lahgadu, just as this Report is going to Press, Their discovery does not belong, it is 
true, to the year under review, but they are of such exceptional interest as to merit notice 
at the earliest opportunity, and | may be pardoned, therefore, if | anticipate here the 
fuller description which will appear in the Annual Report of the Government Epigraphist. 
Tiruvalangadu* “the sacred banyan forest" is a village in the Karvétnagar 
Samindart, 7 miles east-north-east of Arkonam Junction and three miles north of the 
Tiruyalangadu station on the Arkonam-Madras section of the Madras Railway. The 
village is mentioned in the Tamil poem Pertyepuranam in connection with the Saiva 
devotee KaraikkaleAmmaiyar, who lived prior to the 7th century A.D. The anti- 
quity, which is thus established for the place, evidently led the Nattukkottai Chetties 
to undertake the repair of the much-frequented Vatdranye$vara? temple. While 
excavating two of the shrines in this temple the Chetties found a number of copper 
images, gold and silver jewels, vessels, etc., together with a string of copper-plates 
weighing 8 maunds, 2 viss and 20 palams. The plates were examined almost at once 
by Mr, Venkayya's assistant, K. V, Subrahmanya Aiyer, who happened to be copying 
inscriptions in the district, and afterwards by Mr. Venkayya himself, to whom I am 
indebted for the notes which follow. 

The plates, whose rims are not raised, are 31 in number and measure about 1 foot 
} inch in length and about 63 inches in height. They are strung on a massive 
ring which is almost circular and which measures about 1 foot 4% inches in diameter. 
The circumference of the ring is 4 feet 5} inches, and its thickness 1 inch. The ends 
of the ring are secured at the base of an eight-petalled lotus,’ supported on a compara- 
tively thicker segment of the ring, which measures 81 inches. On each side of the 
bottom of the lotus the figure of a ya/s is cut in relief on the thickened segment of the 
ring. The royal seal, which is circular, measuring 42” in diameter and 2” in thick- 
ness, rests on the expanded eight-petalled lotus already mentioned, Inthe centre of the 
seal is a tiger—the Cola crest—(with its mouth open) seated (facing the proper right) 
on its hind legs, with the tail drawn through them and reaching to very near its mouth. 





। ‘Three stone inscriptions were copied at this village in 1896 and one of them, belonging ta the 2nd year of 
Rajakesarivarman Rajendra-Cola (2 the Calukya Cola Kulottunga 1.), is published in Dr, Hultzsch's South- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 111, Part 11, p. 134- | 

४ Valdranya is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil d/asgidu, ‘ the banyan forest, ’ 

* The “16 knobs at about equal distances from each other round the margin = of the seal in the large ridin 
grant, are evidently the 16 petals of the lotus on which the seal rests; see Vol. IV of the Archeological Survey 
of Southern India, p. 204, where a description of the large Leyden grant is given. 
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On its front are two fish—the Pandya crest—and underneath the tiger and the fish 15 3 
bow—the Céra लाड. Behind the tiger is a lamp-stand, a Spear, a flag (?) and what 
may be taken for a scimitar; and behind the two fish a lamp-stand, a spear a flag (?) 
and a hatchet(?)." Over the fish and the tiger is a parasol with a chaurf on each side of 
it. The tiger, the two fish, the lamp-stands, spears, flags, the hatchet and the Scimitar, 
all stand on the string of the bow. Within the space occupied by the bow itself are 
figured the following from left to right ‘a water-pot (2) ; a stand with a dish on it; 
a drum between two vertical poles, with a horizontal one over them (the former termi- 
nating in tridents over the latter) ; a boar—the Calukya crest—facing the proper right 
and a svastrka, Allthese symbols are engraved in relief ona countersunk surface within 
a well-raised circle. Outside this circle in raised Grantha characters is the following 
legend (consisting of the syllables अण्डं Se and a Sanskrit verse in the Anustubh 
metre) running round the margin of the seal:-—Svastr ऊन [|] &ajad-rajanya-ma- 
kuta-Srent-ratnesu Sasanam [\*) etad-Rajendra-Cdlasya Parakesarivarmmanah||\*). 
“Hail! Prosperity! This (is) Parakesarivarman Rajendra-Coja’s edict (to be 
borne) on the glittering jewels of the row of royal diadems (1.2, to be respected by 
पला). The legend and most of the emblems on the seal are thus the same as those 
on the seal of the large Leyden grant, The addition of the boar on the seal of the 
former is significant and may be due to the king's conquest of both the Eastern and 
Western Calukyas, whose crest it was. 

The first nine plates and a part of the first side of the tenth are in Sanskrit, while 
the remainder of the tenth is in comparatively modern Tamil characters." Plates 11 to 
3! are also in Tamil, but belong to the same period as the Sanskrit portion, which gives 
a long genealogy of the Colas down to the donor Rajendra Cola L (A.D. 1011-12 to 
1043-44). The great importance of the inscription thus lies jn its Sanskrit portion, as 
the only other record hitherto known which furnishes the genealogy of the Calas, is 
the large Leyden grant, The Tamil portion of the Tiruvalangadu plates is dated in the 
6th year of Rajendra-Cola’s reign (A.D. 1016-17) and the Sanskrit portion also refers 
to the grant having been made in the same year. But the conquest of Katiha ° 
(in Burma), which, as we know from other inscriptions of the king, actually 
took place in the 1510 or 16th year of his reign, is mentioned in the Sanskrit 
portion. It has, therefore, to be concluded Re ened ‘that, as in the Leyden. grant, th as in the Leyden grant, the 








* That the Céra bow ic also figured on the seal of the large Leyden grant appears from Vol. LV, p. 204, 
ofthe Archeological Survey of Southern India, where the circle सानि न shoe aera cai eee pall eddy 
below,” Compare the seal of the Madras Museum Plates of Uttama-Cila figured on the plate entitled = Seals of 
ber Plate grants” facing p. 104 of Epigraphia Indica, Vol, U1. In Nos. 152, 153 and 154 of Sir Walter 
Elhot's Coins of Southern तक (11. 1४1 the Céra bow ic figured behind the tiger No. 152 was issucd by 
ia न the donor of the Tiruvalaigadu plates, 3 . No. ॥: 

` The two flags, the scimitar and the hatchet. as well as the emblems figured within the bow, which wit! 
hoc ype bi Ane not found either on the seal of the large Leyden grant or on that of the Madras Museum 


9 The same verse is engraved 





view, ! 
° It is dated in the éth year of some king whose name is given ; sible he gin 
4 it Th a f a = not # It 5 not impossible that 1९8 rant 
recorded in it was made in the reign of Rajendra-Cila |. but cop later perical into tl Vacant 
the tenth plate when the Sanskrit ती Opied at a , the space left vacant on 
(6 Kadaram in Tarnil, 
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Sansknit prasasti of the Tiruvalangadu plates was added subsequently to the Tamil 
portion, which actually contains the king’s order (issued in the 6th year of his reign), 
in the large Leyden grant the Tamil portionis dated in the 2151 year of the reign of 
Rajaraja 1. (A.D. 985 to at least 1013), and does not mention the conquest of the 
Western Calukya dominions, which 15 referred to im later records of the same king. 
The Sanskrit prasast?, which was composed after the death of Rajaraja |. during the 
reign of his son Madhurantaka (another name of Rajendra-Cola 1.) specifically alludes 
to the conquest of the Western-Calukya king SatyaSraya by Rajaraja 1. Thus it 
appears that the Sanskrit prasasé#¥ (containing the genealogical portion) in the large 
Leyden grant and in the Tiruvalangadu plates were composed during the reign of the 
Cola king Rajendra-Cola [., the former about the beginning of his reign and the latter 
after the 15th or 16th year, The preliminary study of the latter which Mr. Venkavya 
has been able to make so far shows that it contains a great deal of fresh information not 
found in the large Leyden grant. The sources of information accessible to one of the 
composers may, under ordinary conditions, be supposed to have been available for the 
other. It is therefore not easy to explain how the author of later prasasts managed 
to put in the additional information about the early Colas. 

The object of the Tiruvalahgadu plates is to record the grant of the village of 
Palaiyanir to the Siva temple at Tiruvalangadu. The Tamil poem Dévaram composed 
inthe 7th century A.D, refers to the same temple as Palaiyanir-Alangadu, fe, Alari- 
gadu or Tiruvalangadu (near) Palaiyanir. A Tamil inscription of A.D, 1071-72 speaks 
of it as ' Tiruvalangadu near Palaiyandr. 


In other parts of India—excluding, that is, the Southern Presidency—somewhat 
more than 200 epigraphs in all have been either copied or secured in the original ; to 
which also must be added the series of seal records, which will be found published sx 
extenso in the preceding section of this volume. Conspicuous among this collection are 
the Prakrit inscriptions from the Kamal Maula mosque at Dhar in Central India, which 
I noticed by anticipation in last year's Report, and of which a more detailed account from 
the pens of Professors Pischel and Hultzsch 15 contained in a separate article printed 
below. Other inscriptions from the circle of Western and Central India are mainly 
of interest for the history of the particular buildings or localities to which they belong. 
Thus a considerable amount of fresh evidence has been gleaned from the records on 
the Chitorgarh rock as to the date of the temples and towers in that fortress. One of 
these records, of which a plate was published by Sir A. Cunningham some years ago, ष 
is of particular value, as it supplies us with a variety of information about Kurmbha-~ 
karna’s family and exploits, and the buildings which he raised. Of more a 
interest are two epigraphs which contain references to the family of the alacurt 
rulers of Ratanpur: the one from Akaltara,’ the other from Sédri Narayan ° in the 


Central Provinces. , 
————— a 


t Somch-fediat Isseriptions, Vol. UT, Pt. 11, p. 134. a रः 7 

8 Pape { some = in the prafasti of Arjunavarman relates to the identity of the prince olen of 
Girjara. Prot. Hultzsch believes him to be the same as Bhimadeva 11. of Anahilapataka; out seo Progress 
Report of the Archeological Survey af Western fndia, 1903-04, Pp. Ty. 

14.5, ९. (८. 5), Vol. XXL, PL XXL 

= Archeological Survey of Western India: Progress Report, 1903-04. ध = 

+ Op. cit., p. 53, For date of inscription, see A, ५. #.(C.5.), Vol. ४11 Lx. eS 
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In Chamba State Dr. Vogel has been continuing his investigations of previous 
years and has succeeded in adding a considerable number more copper-plates to those 
already collected. The new plates are for the most part of a comparatively late date, 
but they possess, notwithstanding, considerable historical yalue, as will appear from 
the grant of Bahadur Singh, which is edited by Dr. Vogel in the present volume, 
The original of this plate is in possession of the Chamba Rajaguru, to one of whose 
ancestors it was granted. But there can be little doubt that Bahadur Singh, the 
donor of the grant, was the Raja of Kulla of that name, who was the first to extend 
his territories over the whole of the Upper Biyas valley. He also founded the famous 
temple of Hirma or Hidimba Devi at Manali, remarkable for its style and profuse 
wood-carving. Thus the copper-plate, in fixing Bahadur Singh's reign, establishes 
at the same time the date of that building, Another interesting discovery was a 
well-preserved Sarada inscription on stone, found in the village of Sarahan, eight 
miles from Chamba town, It was engraved by order of Satyaki, the son of Bhogata, 
presumably a local chief, or yaad, and contains a eulogy of the beauty of Somaprabha, 
his spouse, in elegant Sanskrit poetry, winding up with the record of the धा 
of a temple to Siva “the moon-crowned.” The epigraph is undated, but judging 
from its character, must be contemporaneous with the copper-plates edited in the 
previous Annual Report of the Archeological Survey. | 

One other inscription from the Punjab also deseryes notice, viz., a fragmentary 
praSast: discovered in a ruined tank at Sirmor and procured through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. H. A, Rose, C.S. The record, unfortunately, is much broken and parts 
only of 8 lines still survive, “ This,” says Dr, Vogel,* “js all the more to be 
oo fs a, the prasastt was composed in good Sanskrit poetry of a highly 
developed &d@zya style, in which a great variety of metres were used.’ The date is 
given as Sam 17, but this evidently refers to the Lokakdéla era, in which the hundreds 
{pain On palzographic grounds, Dr. Vogel assigns it tothe oth century 

Of the inscriptions from Bengal the majority are dealt with separately in various 
मकण a Report, vis. the large collection of seal records from Basarh in the 
ison in Dr Block's said gee iat a सः es of temple inscriptions at 

) MT. 0615 account of conservation in engal, These, then, need not 


claim our attention again, and as regards the rest, there are none of sufficient general 
interest to call for notice here, Let it be mentioned, however, in passing that the two 
records from the Munde§yari Hill, which were referred tits last year’s Report, have 
now been deposited in the Calcutta Museum ; and that arrangements have Be been 
made to raise upon a proper masonry platform the pillar in the temple of Varunarka at 
Deo-Bonarak, on which the valuable historical record of Jivita Gupta is inscribed 

In Burma, the collection of material has been greatly hampered b y the event 
claims which conservation has made upon the time of the local Superintendent, and 
only three new records have been discovered during the year These are from Pagan, 


one of | them being undated and the other two dated in the 12th and 13th centuries 


* See Progress Report of the 


PP. 570 ' “"""" द्ब्र Superintendent, Punjab and United Provinces, 19037704, 
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respectively. The Jast-mentioned, which was found near the Mingalazedi Pagoda, 15 
of unusual interest, as it records “ the conduct of negotiations between the Burmese king 
Taydkpyemin and the Chinese Commander-in-Chief just before the Chinese mvasion 
of Burma. Disa-pamokka, the Royal Preceptor, acted as the king's Envoy. The 
negotiations broke down; the Chinese overran Pagan ; and the Burmese king fled to 
Bassein, 


]. H. MARSHALL. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM DHAR. 





[ On pages 17—18 of last year's Report a preliminary account was given of several important inscriptions 
which had just been brought to light in the ककत of the Kamal Maula Mosque at Dhar, and a further notice 
of this discovery is included in Captain Barnes" article on Conservation Work at Manga and Dhar in the present 
volume, Facsimiles of the inscriptions were sent to Professor Hultzsch and through him to Professor Pischel, and 


to these two scholars our thanks are due tor the following contributions, The texts are to be published in extenso 


N his Report, dated Dhar, 30th December 1903, Mr. K, K Lele, Superintendent 
of Education, Dhar, first brought to the notice of Sanskritists the discovery of two 
long inscriptions and several fragments found in the Bhojasala at Dhar in November 
1903. One of these inscriptions and two large fragments are in Prakrit, Through 
the kindness of Professor Hultzsch, to whom excellent estampages had been sent by 
Mr. Marshall, I have been able to examine the Prakrit inscriptions, Reserving a 
fuller account to the edition of the text which [ am preparing for the “ pigraphia 
indica, | confine myself here to a few remarks on the language and the literary value 
of the new finds, 

The complete inscription consists of two odes to the Tortoise incarnation ot 
Visnu. The first is attributed to king Bhoja himself and called Avanthtiirmmasatam, 
the colophen runn ing thus: || gy ^ 11111 97700 कल रद 
cilam Avanikirmmasatam | || manigalam mahasrTh || || Tt begins with an 
invocation of Siva in Sanskrit : चका श्रवा Sivaya, while the ode itself js throughout 
written in Maharastri and in the Arya metre. The number of stanzas 15 109, In 
the first three stanzas Siva is invoked: in the rest the poet, who has suppressed his 
own name in fayour of king Bhoja, varies two themes, af3., that as to strength nobody 
can be compared with the Tortoise that bears the earth, and 
no woman happier and more highly to be praised than the female Tortoise that has 
so excellent a son. In stanza 107 it Is stated that even to the Tortoise rest has been 
granted by king Bhoja, who, after having destroyed the hopes of the enemies, has 
composed this Avrmmasata - 

Aummassa vi visdmo dinno tkhena Bhoar@ena | 

| haritina veriasam summasayan viraiayn fena || 

This stanza forms the transition to the second ode, which in 
stanza; in Arya metre glorifies king Bhoja as having taken upon himself the burden 
of the earth and thus having disburdened the Tortoise. Though in the middle of the 
poem Bhoja is constantly addressed, yet at the end the ode ; teri 


109 equally tedious 
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Kulagtrino bhiimihara sayalé vt hu lahuia tham jena\ 
fena saya nimmaviam eam sirt Bhograenc || 

“By whom all the principal mountains which bear the earth have here been 
eclipsed, by him, the illustrious king Bhoja, has this Century been com posed,” 

This second ode has no title, With the exception of a few syllables in stanzas 
87 and oo and a few single letters here and there, the first poem is ina state of 
perfect preservation. The second is more seriously damaged, Of a good many 
verses down from stanza 6g one-quarter or even one-half is lost, so that it is not 
possible to restore the text. 

The language is Maharastri written in the orthography peculiar to the Jainas. 
There are, however, a few exceptions. Generally y between an ¢ sound and an a 
sound is omitted, as in dhariam (1,1). But we also find कद “(1, 15), “virahiva- 
nam (1, 24) ; cariyayarehun (1, 48), and gay tydnam (1, 54). 171, 29 we read side 
by side bhann@ annam, The author does not write idiomatic Praknt. There 
occur, it is true, several desifabdas and a number of grammatical forms, which have 
not as yet been found in any other text, But generally the Prakrit is only Prakritised 
Sanskrit, and the author has committed not a few blunders against grammar. Thus 
we find jan na (1, 28) and fan na (1, 43) instead of sak na and tar na, kin fena 
(1, §6) instead of Ah tena, and so on. Still worse are blunders like cmmfamfehtm 
vf (1, 34) instead of cintantehim pr, which occur very often, and gauravam (2, 62), 
fauraviam (2, 92), gauravia (2, 105) instead ot go or fai ; but a worst of all is 
thiam (2, 36). I have no doubt that all these mistakes must be ebited to the 
author’s account. His odes are a very poor performance, abounding in tautologies 
and hackneyed phrases. When he has been happy enough to invent a new word or 
a new idea, he does not scruple to repeat it several times running. Thus, for instance, 
it occurred to him that nobody has been, nor will be, born similar to the Tortoise, and 
he gave vent to his feelings in stanza 10 by words ; fena AKamadhena sartso na 
ya jao nea fammshii. So much was he pleased with his discovery that he repeated 
it no less than four times: sie fanayassa sariso na त 7 20 nea 4१01१८1. it, 261; 
Kacchavasaricchaenam na ya jao nea jammihii (1, 48); jassa sariccho 0१४१० na ya 
jao nea jammihii (1, 55); taha vi tuha kummia tullona ya j@o nea तवा प (1, 85). 
Many more similar instances might be adduced. = द्व 

Tradition has it that king Bhoja was a great patron and श of pets and 
tearned men, In legendary works like Merutunga’s Prabandhacintamant and —_ 
Bhojaprabandha nearly all the famous नक of India are Kacey at his court. र To 
himself are attributed numerous works on rhetoric, lexicography, grammar, medicine 
and astronomy, the most celebrated of which is the Sarasvattkanthabharana. Verses 
of his have been received into the anthologies, and he 1s quoted as an authority on 
Prakrit grammar by Appayadiksita. Our poems show that at all events king Bhoja 
had a very bad taste and was very susceptible of flattery, a fact that fully agrees with 

4 earn from the Prabandhas. 
(९ पु all that ‘can be said at present is that in all probability they 
belong to odes to Bhoja of vast क The larger fragment — = ध 
49 and ends with stanza 57. The colophon, as far as it 15 preserved, ru 115 ; 


iti maharajadhirajaparamesvara srt Bhojadevaviracitah Kodanda, ‘This may be 
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meant for Kodandastavah, and the poem may have praised the bow of Bhoja, ie 
several times harangued in the middle of the fragment. Thus Ramabhadradiksi 
wrote a Admacadpasfava and a Hamabénastava, both edited in the Kavyamala, Part 
XII, p. 1ff., and to an anonymous author we owe a Khadgasataka, published in the 
Kavyamala, Part XI, 2. 33. ‘ ४ च, । 

The smaller fragment opens with || or namah Sivaya | jattha payarisa or “so 
after which follows a long gap, the first Preserved number of a stanza being 16, the 
next ones 32, 40, 63, 71, 79, 153, and so on, the last 565. This, however, was not 
the last stanza of the poem itself. The concluding words of the fragment: sir Bhoa 
tujjha kittt tthualna], show that the poet still went on making yerses. There are 
many complete half verses in both fragments, but hardly a whole stanza, so that it 
will be difficult to publish the text in a satisfactory manner 


R. PISCHEL, 
== 


Dhar PraSasti of Arjunavarman. 

This inscription was recently discovered at Dhar, the 
Paramara kings of Malaya and the present chief 
The news of the discovery reached me through Mr, 
Education, Dhar, who was good enough to send me 
mary of the dramatic inscription found at the Bhojasala (Kamal Maula Mosque), 
Dhar, Central India, in November 1 903.’ According to Mr. Lele, “ the slab of black 
stone (5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet) upon which this interesting Sanskrit inscription is 
engraved was attached to the northern wall of the Principal ऋग in the mosque 
with the writing turned inside.” ^“ The slab was taken out in November 1903, and 
is kept framed at the Mosque.” On receipt of Mr. Lele's ‘Summary,’ I requested 
Mr. Marshall to send me mechanical copies of the inscription, and it is upon these 
copies that the subjoined remarks are based :-— | 


The inscription consists of 8 lines in the Nagari alphabet. On the whole it-is 
well preserved ; but the end of Il. 7०-80, the first few letters of: | 63—68, and the 
first letter of some other-lines are broken away. | 


The languages of the ins 
the remainder is jn prose, 

The inscription contains the two first acts of a hitherte unknown ma/sba. fié., a 
drama of four acts, entitled Parijatamafijari 07 Vijayasri (l. 4). This वैत had been 
composed by the king's spiritual preceptor (rajagury) Madana. a Gauda (Brahmana) 
and descendant of Gangadhara (1, 3f.). It was acted for the first time at the spring 
festival in the city of Dhara (l. 3)—the moder Dhar, 
The opening verse (1) contains the fol 

` On this pair of blank slabs is being 
absorbed by the ear—of the virtues of Bh 
the form of Arjuna.” 


ancient capital of the 
town of a State in Central India. 
K. K. Lele, Superintendent of 
a copy of his well-written ‘ Sum- 


cription are Sanskrit and Prakrit. There are 56 verses ; 


owing statement -— 
Written with difficulty the power—to be 
०] himself, who has become incarnate in 
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Of the two slabs here mentioned, only the first is now available. The second 
must have borne the two remaining acts of the ma/réa. _ 

The last verse (75) on the preserved slab runs thus :— 

“ This panegyric (prasasit ) as engraved by the artist (S7/pin) Ramadeva, the 
son of the excellent sculptor (r#pakara) Sihaka.” | 

Here the inscription is called a panegyric. Hence it is very probable that it 
was composed and engraved in the lifetime of the prince whom it celebrates. This 
was Arjuna (v. 1) or Arjunavarman (l. 7 and ४. 19), king of Dhara (1. 9 and y. 6). 
He belonged to the Paramara family 1. 131, and was a descendant of the emperor 
(sarvabhawma) Bhojadeva (1. 7). The poet represents him as the equal of his ancestor 
Bhojadeva (v. 6) and even as an incarnation of Bhoja(v. 1). In verse 3, Bhojadeva 
himself is compared to the god Krsna and to the epic hero Arjuna :— 

०८ Vietorious is Krsna; like Krsna, Arjuna; (and) like Arjuna, the glorious king 
who was able to defeat (his enemies) by leaping arrows ; ` who afforded pro- 
who assumed the v#d/ad? which distressed (his encnies) by 
had his desires speedily fulfilled for 


Bhojadeva, 
tection to the whole earth ; 
wounds from roaring, terrible arrows ;° (and who) 
a long time at the festive defeat of Gangeya.~ 
The last few words of this verse imply that king Bhojadeva defeated a prince 
named Gangeya, just 35 the epic hero Arjuna killed Bhisma, whose metronymic was 
Gangeya. As the great Paramara king Bhojadeva of Dhara was reigning in the first- 
half of the eleventh century," his enemy Gangeya must be identical with the Kalacuri 


king Gangeya of Tripuri , whose reign fell into the same period” 

Arjunavarman, the hero of the drama, is in one place (v. 10) styled ‘the son of 
king Subhata.’ This enables us to identify him with the Paramara king Arjunavar- 
man, who was the son of Subhatavarman, and whose copper-plate grants are dated in 
A.D. ॥ 211, 1213 and 1215." Two of the same grants prove that the new drama was 
composed in the reign of this Arjunavarman, For they were composed (ractta) by 
the same rdjaguru Madana,’ who was the author of the drama il. 4). 

Arjunavarman’s grants report that he defeated Jayasimha.* The same enemy 15 
‘th the additional information that he was a king of 


referred to in the drama (1. 7), ए) 
Garjara (|. 7, ४४. 10 and 18) and belonged to the Caulukya family (v. 7}. Hence he 


ceems to be identical with the Caulukya king Bhimadeva 11. of Anahilapataka,” 
whose grants are dated between A.D. 1199 and 12 38." Though these grants do not 
apply the name Jayasimha to Bhimadeva II, they call him “ the new Siddharaja ” and 
Siddharaja had been the surname of his ancestor Jayasimha. Hence 1 believe that 
Bhimadeva 11. 1s meant ‘nthe drama and in the grants of Arjunavarman. It is, however, 
not absolutely impossible that the Jayasimha whom Arjunavarman defeated was the 


temporary usurpet Jayantasimha Abhinava Siddharaja, who ruled in the place of 


‘ may refer also to the Bana king. 


1 ‘The word bina, *an arrow, 
the feet a span apart!". —Momer Williams. 


7A particular attitude in shooting (standing with 

9 In the case of Arstet we have to translate :— Who was able to defeat the leaping (demon) Bana; who 
afforded protection to all the cows (by lifting up the mountain Govardhana); who made Radha distressed by 
being smitten with manifest love.” In the case of Arjuna, Radha iF the foster-mother of his opponent Karna. 

+ Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, p- 232 fi +" fbid., Vol. 11, 9. 302, | 

५ Prof. Kielhorn’s Northern List Ning 195, एवा, 198. 7 Fourn. Am. Or. Soc, Vol. VIL, pp. 29 and 33. 

9 fhid., p. 26, verse 17: > ‘This was already suggested by Dr. Hall, १८१५, p. 391. 

Ww Prof. Kichhorn’s Northern List, Nos. 785 and 210. 

ai 
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Bhimadeva 11, in A.D. 1223.' At any rate, as noted by Biahler,> Meru unga's Pra- 
btndhacintdémanz places both the conquest of Gujarat by Arjunadeva of Malava and 
an attempted invasion * by his father Spbhata 7 the lifetime of Bhimadeva | F 
himself. 

The drama locates the decisive battle between Arjunavarman and Jayasirbha on 
the borders of the land at the foot of a mountain called Parvaparvata (|. 7). The 
name of Arjunavarman's minister is stated to have been Narayana (४, 8). To Arjuna- 
varman himself the drama applies the surname Trividhaviractidamani (1. 7 and v. Q's 
Kven this detail is corroborated from two different sides. The same surname occurs as 
Trividhavira in’ the grants“ and as Viracidamani in the colophon of a commentary 
on the Amarusutakam! This commentary is attributed to king Arjunavarman, wha 
calls himself at the beginning of it the son of king Subhatavarman and ‘ the light of 
Bhoja's family.’" ` ` 

Finally the drama mentions २. few localities within and near the city of Dhara. 
According to the prologue, the first performance of the drama took place in. a temple 
of the goddess Sarasvati? The scene of the first act is the top of the royal palace 
(४, 8), and that of the second act a pleasure-garden (lilodydnam) on the Dharagin, 
a hill near the city, | | | 

The dramatis persone are the Stage-manager ( s#fradhdra): the actress (nati) ; 
king Arjunavarnian; the ‘Jester Vidagdha:; queen Sarvakala; her maid Kanakale- 
kha; the ‘royal ‘gardener Kusumakara: his wife Vasantalila; and the heroine Parijata- 
manjari or Vijayasri. The king and Kusumakara speak Sanskrit, the remaining 
persons Prakrit—Saurasent in the prose passages and Maharasiri in the verses. The 
pretty verses of the bards, which are recited behind the stage, ave also in Prakrit. 

In the prologue (vaimukham, |. 4 5) the stage-manag er informs the actress that, 
when the army of Jayasirha had fled and the victorious Arjunavarman was still seated 
on his war-elephant,a cluster of blossoms of a celestial tree (p srijate-maajer:) eT 
his breast and, on touching it, was transformed inte a beautify) maiden, while a voice 
from hediven spoke thus :- - 7 3, 

"Enjoying ‘this lovely, auspicious Vijayasri, thou, O lord of the earth, shalt 
become equal to Bhojadeva"’ (१ 6). ` | | 

The ‘stagé-manager further explains this miracle 
which has probably to be translated as follows :— 

0 Jaya (es the eden oth, Cake. coutey, (who. was an incarnation 
défeat, watered the young forest of fanart ene found her death in the 
with the copious streams of the teare Pi ५ न which was the grief of her father, 
(णः of {103 saw Or tie harem,—she, having entered a sprout with 

a tluster of blossoms of the celestial tree, was changed into this + | 
न sa नोन "भु gaze, | the king placed her-under the care of his 
ग SE MME, Vasantalila, waited on her in an emerald-pavilion on 


the Dharagiri hill. 
1 Prof, Kiethorn’s Northern (+ ee कनः 
$ ‘| त ee asi : | + क क ष | 9 अ नशा ॥ ol. Vy 1 ^ न 
> ॥ i invasion ts alluded to in the stants of Arjunayarman ; Journ Am. Or. Sai ek Vil 
तः (१.5 ~ ig i Kivyamala edition ay He 
i "F = I, erse a = 7 ४ > ऋ ४ 
ए. 1, Verse 5 । Saradadevi, |, 4, or Bharati, 1, 6, 


ina somewhat difficult verse (7 ), 


Lo ` 








१ P. 26, verse 15, 
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The first act bears the title ‘the spring-festival' (vasanfofsava, |. 31). It describes 
the king viewmng his sporting subjects from the top of his palace in the company of 
the jester, the queen and her maid. 

In the introductory scene (viskambhaka, |. 39) of the second act Kusumakara 
and Vasantalila compare notes on the mutual passion of the heroine and the king, 

The title of the second act 15 ‘the reflecting ear-ring ' (talankadarpana, 1. $2). 
The king, accompanied by the jester, repairs to the pleasure-garden, in order to Wit- 
ness a ceremony performed by the queen —the marriage of a mango-tree to a-spnng- 
cteeper Vasantalila and the heroine watch the proceedings from behind a tree: 
Bending aside the branches, the former reveals to the king the image of his beloved 
reflected in the queen's ear-ring. The king's delight and confuston arouse the suspi- 
cions of the queen, who leaves abruptly together with her maid. The heroine and 
Vasantalila also withdraw. At the advice of the jester, who reminds the king of the 
proverb that ‘killed and eaten comes to the same’ (|. 59), both follow them to the 
emerald-pavilion, The king's tite-a-féte is interrupted by the appearance of Kana- 
kalekha, who is the bearer of the ear-jewel.and of an angry message from the queen. 
The king tries mn yain to hide Parijatamanjari behind his back. At the end he leaves 
her in order to pacify the jealous queen. The heroine also departs, threatening to 
commit suicide, and Vasantalila follows her. 

The foregomg summary ef the two preserved acts will remind. the reader of 
another well-known drama, the Rafnavali. The poet Madana na doubt derived the 
plot of his work from this or similar ५१1२675. Rut. as the hero of the new drama was 
a living and reigning king, it 5 unlikely that the chief persons who appear on the stage 
together with him were pure inventions of the poet. It would have been a poor 
panegyric which made Arjunavarmao move among fictitious characters. Hence | 
believe that, as stated in the drama, his chief queen was actually named Sarvakala and 

king of Kuntala (v. 11), who is perhaps identical with the 


was the daughter of the : . 
Hovysala king Vira-Ballala II. and that Parijatamafjari or Vujayasri happened to he 
Arjunavarman’s favourite when the drama was com posed. Her miraculous appearance 
and her fanciful connection with the vanquished king of Gujarat may have been sug- 
gested to the poet by her real name. They could not fail to-please, the king and his 


mistress, and could perhaps be risked all the more easily because the lady was not of 
royal blood, but owed her elevation only to her personal charms. 

Another ‘astance in which the marriage of the favourite queen of a reigning 
the subject of a romantic story is that of Candaladeviin the [कद क 
kadevacaritam? In this case contemporary inscriptions and Kalhana’s Adyatarangeni 
the heroine’s name was nol invented by the poet Bilhana, but that she was 
Vikramaditya VI.*  Vidyanatha’s Prat parnarivan 
onnection, as it includes a drama which resem- 


sovereign forms 


prove that: 
actually one of the wives of. 
deserves to be mentioned in the same £ 
bles the Parijatamanyart in being the panegyric of a reigning king,' 

E. HULTZSCH. 


एकर =: = 


a - ” en A rz i छ Fee a | 
See the Table o! the Hoysal i ५१८ 5 ४ धः 7 £ . ४: म धा प 
9 Dr. Fleet's Dynasties, p- 449 and nore 4 Compare Ind. Auty Vol. XNty ps 198 fe 
ॐ} ॐ 


as m 17. Fleet's Dynasties, 9. 403. 
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Inscribed object. | प्न | क न्न Role Find-place. | Place of custody. Reference. 
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Base of > pilaster | Jamalgarhi . Unknown 
(fragment; ht, & ~ 5 ५ a “Went ek evi fig < CF 
cm.) Bloch, List of Negatives, 


| 
| 
| 
| Indian Museum, No. 997 


2 १ : Bodhisattva "2 $ रं १. : + | Cunningham, shidem, fig 8 


Senart, 7, 4., series 8, vol 
AV (15899), p. 132. 


















































3 | Halo of a Buddha [न्‌ Unknown . 
age (fragment; ht. slip ‘oe ie ers 
1°20 7.) 255) 

4 \Bas-relief, representing | +, १ 
the visit to the 4 “Gua AY Ge €. ¢ mate 0., vol 
mg-school (frag 206) 9०4, 7. 685 saa 
ment; ht. 15 cm.) | Kis 

5 ण ० वु ” + ॥ +; Burgess, F. # A. J. vol 

fragment; ht, 15° | Ory © fil. No 62 (April 1898), 

८ 1 द-प 679) pl. 311, # (Apr 98) 

6 ees a eae ha | फा | Central Museum, | Bihler, Ans. A‘ Wiss 
Charsada pedestal,” sak Gis! oor (N Wien Phil, hist, Cl 
excavated by Lieut (Hashtnagar) 1194). XXXIII P . (with 
M. Martin in 1882 pate) and (श्रव, Ant., vo! 

| $ (1896), p. 311 sqq 


ina ht. 22°2 


Cm... 


7 at ane न Palata Dheri, Bl British Museum, | V. A. Smith 7. A, S, &., vol 
Hashtoapar’ pedes- BASE, London, LVIII (1580), p. 144, ` अ्वप्‌ 
tal," obtained by Mr (with p , and Jad, Ané 
L. White King about | | vol, AVIH (1889). p. 257 

188 | sq. (with facsimile) and vol 

AXI (9892), p. 166 sq 
Biihler, Jud. Ané., vol. XX 
(1891), p 394. Senart 7 

, Seres 8, vol. XV (18y0) 
4 4 and series 9, vol 


0. §30 ५ 
urges, Ne, 
VI, No, 62 (April 1808), 


p. 28, pl. V, fig. 4 and No. 
69 (January ~~~ eee | yo ahaa p. 89. 


पभय ae ^ 
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Place of custody. | Reference. 





I 


8 | Pedestal of a Buddha च Tangai 
statue (head missing;| (Svat). 

ht. 1625 7.) . exca 
vated by Mr, A. E 





Indian Museum, | Senart, ¥. 4., series g, vol. 
Calcutta (No,| XIII (1899), p. 326. 
| 4got). Burgess, 7. /. A. 4, vol. 
VIII, No. 69 (January 1909), 

Cf. Proc, A. S. &.. 








Caddy in 1896. p. 89. 
| | | 1898, p. 60 and Bloch, {454 
of Negatives, indtan 
Museum, Nos. 1035 and 
1942, 
¶ | Image of a Buddha Loriyin Tangai Indian Museum.) sews ia 
seated in meditation | (Svat). Calcutta (No. 
(ht. 499 rid | 457 1}. 
obtained by Mr | 












Caddy in 1896. | | 


15 | Bas-relief, representing | Lortyan Tangai | Indian Museum, | 

a Buddha between| (Svat). Calcutta (No. 
attendant उक्ता । §0y5)- | 
gattvas (fragment; | | 
ht. 21°5 cm.), ob- | | 


tained by Mr. Caddy 
in 1896. | 

11 |image of a Bodhi- | Loriyan ‘Tangai | Indian Museum, 
sattva (Padmap4ni ?) (Svat). | Calcutta (No. 
holding a totus (head 4995). 


broken ; ht. 66 cm.), | 
obtained by Mr. 
Caddy in 1896. 


Image of Hariti, (ht. | Skarah Dheri Central Museum, | Stratton, ¥ A, 0. S., vol 
1735 m.), discovered | near spore oa (No. ४ ( £903) ; 2, te sa 
illagers in 1901. | 8} m. no 1625). with plate and facsim 
= cine af Charsada Boyer, B. E. ४, ६, O., vol. 
(Hasbtnagar). IV (10०4), p. 680 sqq. 
Pedestal of a Buddha | 31319 3 Destined for | 4. S. A. 1902-03, p. 167. 
(?) statue (fragment ; ajar. । Peshavar Mo 
ht, 22 cm.) excavat- seurm. 
ed in April 1903. | 


14 | Pedestal of a Bodhi- | Ghaz Dherl near Ditto . 
| sattva statue (fr 9 Rajar. 
। ment; ht. 954 cm 

a a in April 

1903. 





12 





13 


„ | A. 5. Ry 1902-03, p. 176. 





The foregoing 15 a full list of the inscribed Gandhara sculptures, which are now 
known tous. Their number is very limited, when compared to the mass of sculptural 
Gandhara country has yielded during more than half a century. 
ons are far from complete and some so much injured 
at | deemed it advisable to add them to 


remains which the 
Moreover, several of the inseripti 
that it was only for completeness’ sake th 
the list. 

The inscription on No. 4 (Plate LXVI, fig. 
a direct bearing on the subject of the sculpture. 
childhood, his visit to the writing-school (/epesala- 


1) is of a very exceptional kind ; it has 
‘This is an event of Gautama Buddha's 
sandarsana), descnbed in the 
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Lalituvrstara. Wt is related how on that oceasion the future Buddha excited the 
amazement of the school-master ViSvamitra by showing himself famibar with sixty- 
four different scripts: Brahmi, Kharosthi, ete., of most of which the preceptor had 
not even heard the name. Moreover, in iis mouth every letter of the alphabet became 
the initial of a moral sentence: ¢.g., the letter @ was continued so as to form 4fma- 
faraittam " the welfare of one's self and others,” 

On the fragment in the Lahore Museum we find a sitting figure, holding on its 
knees a writing-table (/:f/phalaka). His dress marks him as the Bodhisattva. The 
absence of a halo does not stand against this identification; nor does his appearance, 
which is rather that of a grown-up person than of a school-boy. We may refer to one 


oft the reliefs ot the sti pa ot SITLL. where ePyen at an earlier stage of his existence 





a 1 portrayed as a man and not as a child? The use of the halo 15 too irregular 
in the Gandhara school to render 15 absence a ए तताव्सज Anyhow, the 
ingenious remarks made by M. A. M. Bover with regard to thie aa re se 
Hardly leave any doubt about the correctness of the proposed 1 On th 
writing-table, resting on Siddhartha’s knees, that author Adtices five Khi | th i letters 
(not more than “7 em. in size), which can be read sa 1 
श odhisattva’s hands, which are placed on it, may be ग to cover rt of th 
(+. so that we can either read saparanal mn] [Atta (Skr. 0 aves) a 
॥ sale । च | 
schoo! 1 bane 41 1, Pp. 133 शपृष्‌. The levend has heen compared with that of Jesies’ 


# al gospel of St, ¶ ok 
9 Uf. Foucher, Les borreliers du pa de 5 ¥ phen 
a 4 ae infil, 7 A. © ptember—October 100%, ठ. 279 


ra na ta. But the 


LT = 


Taw ह 
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according to the conjecture of M. Foucher, [वव] parana [1 [८ (Skr. aémanas 
paresis hitam). \n both cases we obtain a legend corresponding exactly in meaning 
and nearly in form with the above-quoted sentence of the Lalitavistara. 

I noticed the same subject on one of the fragments of the sculptured facing of a 
miniature s/ifa drum from Sikri, now in the Lahore Museum (No. 1289; ht. 21 em. ; 
see fig. 1). It contains two panels. That to the proper nght represents the visit of 
Asitadevala. which is conelusive proof that the proposed identification is correct. It 
should be remembered that the scenes succeed each other in the order of the pra- 
daksina, ‘The visit to the writing-school 15 also found on the Bordbudur,' 

Of the thirteen remaining epigraphs eleven are votive scriptions. The same 
may be surmised with regard to Nos. 5 and «4, which are almost entirely destroyed. 
In six cases we find it clearly indicated by the word dinamukhe, the usual term im the 
North-West to indicate a pious gift.’ In No, 8 also, where M. Senart reads danam, 
I propose to substitute dd@namukhe. The missing portion of No. 3 presumably con- 
tained the same word of which the first syllable is preserved. Mostly the inscriptions 
record the name of the donor or donors, Only in one case (No. 1) the name of the 
object is mentioned, Nos. 6, 7 and 12 are dated, and, on that account, possess a 
special interest for the chronology of the Gandhara school of sculpture. With two 
exceptions the inscribed object is an image either of a Buddha or a Bodhisattva. 
The last point cannot be decided on in the case of the pedestals Nos. 5, 7 and 13, 
where only the feet of the image remam. It is the general rule that Buddha statues 
‘1 monk’s dress are barefooted, whereas Bodhisattvas in royal attire wear sandals.’ 
There are, however, instances of the latter also represented with bare feet, so that 
the eriterion cannot be said to be absolutely reliable. In Nos. 2 and 3 the inscription 
{अ cut on the halo of the image, but the other Buddha and Bodhisattva statues have it 
invariably on the front of their pedestals. On the Hariti image (No. 12) the lines are 
(व vertically on the flat surface of the stone to the proper left of the image. Only 
in one case (No. 1) the inscribed object is not an image, but the base of a pilaster. 

It is noteworthy that no less than five of our inscribed sculptures were 
discovered at or near the site of Puskalavati on the Lower Svat, not far from its 
the Kabul. Four originate from the Upper Svat valley, two from 
e others the find-spot is unknown. Parenthetically, | may notice 
rhi, which has now been universally adopted (in older writings 
the local designation of the place, 


junction with 
Jamalgarhi, and of th 
that the form Jamalga 
we someumes find Jamalgiri), does not represent | । 
which in Pukhto is Jamélgarai. Likewise Hindi dherit becomes derar int that ane 
guage,* and it would, therefore, be more correct to speak of “ Skaro Dera” (९ ¢ 
‘© Charcoal mound ” ; Pukbto séaraé=charcoall, instead of “ Skarah Dheri” which 15 
half Pukhto and half Hindi, Rajar is commonly pronounced Razar by the Pathans, 
but ] feel inclined to regard the former as the more original and correct form, possibly 


derived from an ancient Rajapura or Rajagrha.,” 


= देणे 











iC, M. Pleyte, ~ 
figs. 37 and 38. 3, ४०, XV (18001, p. 132 sqq.,and Bihler, /nd. dnt, XXV (1896), p. 311, footnete 3 


1 CF, Senart, F. 4 + series ee ae 
aoe, i i Grinwede!l-Burgess, Buddhist Art in India (London, tgot), 9. - 
+ Cf, Darmesteter, Chants populaires des Afghans, pp- Ba 111 and XIV. 
acy. Hajauri from Rajapuri. Rdjatarangirt (transl. Stein), P- 43 }- 





2. in den Skulpturen des Tempels von Biri-budur, Amsterdam, tgot, p. 60, 
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The fourteen inscribed sculptures are scattered among four different museums, 
which circumstance adds to the difficulty of their study. By the efforts of various 
scholars in Europe and India the reading of the majority of them can be said to be settled. 
Less certain in some cases is their interpretation. The present note, in summing up the 
results hitherto obtained, will, it is hoped, assist in reducing the existing difficulties. In 
a few cases corrections or completions will be proposed. | have added reproductions 
of most of the sculptures and inscriptions in question, including those which have 
been reproduced elsewhere, in order to facilitate a comparison of style and script. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of our list are not traceable in any museum. They were perhaps 
among the sculptures which were lost in the steamer “ Indus ” off Ceylon in November 
1885. Of the inscriptions on both we possess the facsimiles of Sir A. Cunningham. 
No, 1, moreover, occurs, together with other sculptures now in the Caleutta Museum, 
on a photograph, which shows Cunningham's facsimile to be fairly accurate.’ By a 
comparison with some of these sculptures, of which 7. Bloch has given me the 
measurements, the height and breadth of the inscribed fragment can be calculated at 
nearly 8cm, The size of the letters must have been 1°3 to 2 cm. It was evidently 
the proper left portion of the base of a pilaster and, judging from its height, the mis- 
sing part may have been about equal in breadth. The first line of the inscription 
may, therefore, originally have contained double the number of aésaras which have 
been preserved, The second line contains the concluding portion of the epigraph, 
v#s., four aksaras of which the second is injured, 

No, 1 was read by Sir A. Cunningham : 

1. Budhavara masa cel tra *] 

2. 2 * thuna 
“On Wednesday, in the month of Caitra.” 

From the facsimile and the photograph it appears that the fourth [लल has a loop 
to the left of the foot of the vertical stroke, which inthe K harost hi of the Kusana period 
indicates the yowel + We have therefore to read rw. For the second letter of 
the second line either fa or fa can be substituted. 
4a, so that the legend will be: 

1. Buddhavarumaia ce. 

2. el ka) thuna 

or rendered in Sanskrit : 

Buddhavarmanas ce... end sthina 
“|The gift} of Buddhavaruma (Skr, Buddhavarman) ce 0, 

We may assume that the pilaster to which our fragment bel 
with one of those elaborately decorated Indo-Corinthian 
specimens have been found among the ruins of Jamalgarhi? 

No. 2 was read by Cunningham : 

Saphae danamukha and corrected by M. Senart - 
ing ‘* A profitable 2111." The original being lost, our only 
Cunningham. M. Senart is undoubtedly right in making th 


The facsimile favours the reading 


a pillar (or pilaster)."" 
onged, was provided 
capitals, of which several 


Saphala danamukha, mean- 
basis is the facsimile given by 
£ third letter an ¢ That the 


'The reproduction of the Photograph given on Plate [XX, y 
small a scale as to make it useless for reference. 
a cy. । 6 A. Smith. 7. A. ११ &., Vol. LVITI ( 18.0 he 


fig. 1, has by an oversight been reduced to ss, 


P- 116 sqq., and Griinwedel-Burgess, OP. ५८, 0, 152 agg. 
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vertical stroke does not extend beyond its junction with the curve to the left may be a 
defect in thetracing. On the other hand the e-stroke to the right is very distinct, and 
[ should therefore prefer to read saphale. The nominative ending in ¢ is frequently 
foundin Gandhara epigraphs. That it is not apparent in the second word may simply 
be another defect in the tracing. It 1s noteworthy that, whereas the Gandhara inscrip- 
tions have the nominative in ९, we find danamutho inthe Fath Jang and Shakardarra 
epigraphs, both of which originate from the Raval Pindi district." 

The inscription on No. 3 (Plate LXVI, fig. 2) has hitherto remained unpublished, 
| read it: Bosavarumasa dalnamukhe*|, “The gift (?) of Bosavaruma.” Of that 
on No. 4 (Plates LXV, fig. 4 and LXX, fig. 3) only the initial and part of the second 
letter are preserved which I read 544८ . = . The epigraph cannot have been very 
long, as the surface of the stone is destroyed only over a distance of 7 cm, and 
consequently only ten aésaras at the utmost are lost, the space required for one a&sara 
being about "7 cm. Probably it consisted, like No. 10, of a proper name in the genitive 
ease and the word ddnamuskhe. 

Of more importance is No, 5 (Plate LNVII, fig, 1), the Charsada pedestal of the 
Lahore Museum. In reality the sculpture was not found “in the Charsada mound, "' 
but in or near that of Mir Ziyarat on the site of Shahr-i-napursan, The breadth of the 
three facets, in which the front 15 divided, 15 7,25°5 and 6.5 cm., respectively, from the 
proper right to the proper left, making altogether 3g cm. The height of the pedestal 
proper is 22°2 em. Dr. Bithler, in describing the alto-relievo, says that it contains five 
male figures, of which the four standing “ are easily recognized as Buddhist monks by 
their shaven head and arrangement of the dress which leaves the right arm free.” It is 
true that the appearance of the four figures is the same, but it will be noticed that the 
outline of the two which are standing to the left of the central figure seems 10 indicate 
female rather than male persons. They have both shoulders covered and seem to 
wear a necklace. I am, therefore, inclined to see in those two é4/résunis instead of 
04145145, just as on other pedestals we find the central figure placed between wpdsatas 
and upastéas. Thatthe seated person represents a Bodhisattva is evident from his 
dress and ornaments. His right hand is raised in abhayamudra, expressing “ absence 
of danger” or protection to those who approach him. The other hand 15 unfortu- 
nately broken, but from the fracture it seems probable that it held the omtment vessel, 
the characteristic attribute of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 

The inscription ( Plate LXX, fig. 4) was read by Dr. Buhler, drog . = = » दी 
ghamitrasa Sum (?) , » + Sa danamukhe Budho (8४ , 50. = ATOR २ = ME 5 =»: + 
१९४ Buddha, the excellent gift of Sarnghamitra Sam . . . [ May I obtain | health.” 

With reference to this reading, the following points are to be noted. It will be 
seen, that the first and the fifth aésara, following the gap after the initial avoga, 
present almost exactly the same appearance, viz., to-the foot of the the? for sa sharp 
curve open to the left is attached. In the first instance Bihler reads save, which 
undoubtedly is correct. But in the second case the character cannot have the same 
value. The curve is too pronounced to be meaningless, and |, therefore, propose to 
read sya, There are instances of this group of consonants being expressed ma 

















1 The Fath Jang inscription was edited by M. Senart, 7.4. Series 8, Vol, XV (1895), p. 129 sqqu that of 


Shakardarra by Dr. Babler, Ans. Ab. Wiss, Wren, Pint. ost, (1, ४ (1898), p. 12 स्यु 
त + K 
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similar manner’ The only objection would be that in ‘the immediately following 
word we find a genitive ending in sa. The letter which stands between ma and sa, 
though slightly injured, can be plainly discerned on the original.as ma. The absara after 
budho, if compared with the sign for 7a, -will'bé found to ‘be rucand not ¢u as proposed 
by Buhler, The next नाल 5 certainly ma. The remaining part of the inseription is 
engraved on the base of the tdwart pilaster “which encloses the relief to the proper 
right. The first three aésaras are aroga; but the rest is considerably injured. The 
letter @ can still be traced after. &@. Dr. H. Liders, to whom I sent impressions of the 
inscription and who agreed with the above reading, suggested that the missing letters at 
the end may have been chrnae So we arrive. at the following reading ; 
जिः = ४, + Samnghamitrasya sameonas. danamukhe Budhorumasa aro- 
faduachinae - 7 
or in Sanskrit - 
Aroga + = = + = Samghamitrasya sramanasya वकद १६41 Buddhavarmana 
adrogadaksinavat : 
` The gift cof the mendicant Sarhghamitra for the gift of health to Budhoruma 
( Skr. Buddhavarman)."” 
As the open space between हव and sav measures 8 om. and one aksara takes up 
1 to 2 em,, it is probable that some 5 or 6 syllables are Jost. 
The inscription on No. 7, the well-known Hashtnagar pedestal, was first read by 
Cunningham ; 
Sam 274 emborasmasa masasa me paricamd 5. 
` In the year 274 on the fifth day of the intercalary month.”’ 
This reading, however, was abandoned after Dr पटा and M, Senart had 
independently arrived at a nearly identical conclusion, essentially diflering from that 
of Cunningham. Dr. Bihler read - 


Sam, # € XX XX XX X Iv Postavadasa masasa 1111117; 29 [८ ] र 5 
cu") 


or in Sanskrit 





Samapg Pra PF Prausthapadasya masasva-divase paiicame 5 [१] 
= (कौ? year 274; 00 the पपी) वव त the month of Prausthapada ( ४.९. 


M?Senart, who first felt some doubts regarding-the figure of the hundreds, arrived 


; finally at the following result : > 


५0 jig (20 masasa tl vase) pal came +, 1. 

The main? difference from Dr. Bihler's reading concerns the figure for the hun- 
dreds, in which "M. ‘Senart is undoubtedlycorrect. . ‘The first syllable following the 
figures has certainly‘the > stroke to the proper left and the next one is clearly fha, the 





+, Sey. Biihler. , Jndisthe Palcographie, Tafel I, fig, All, 26... 
On again examining the stone, | find evident traces of the svllable chi alsa, 
jecture, Dr. Liders compares Mrevawtvana arogadachinas bhavatu on the 
prakapikdnam arogga-dubsindye Shavaiu in a Mathura inscription, 
arogadathing occurs also on a fragmentary Kharosthi inscript 
(l. 154). 

१ On the Taksadila vase ( Lahore Museum ), however, 


which confirms the above con- 
Wardak vase and [1.11 1. 
Ind, Ant. Vol. V1, p. 218, No, 3. The word 
fon irom Naugram, now in the Lahore Museum 


Wwe find tha in pratithavite—Skr Pratisthapitak, 
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The form Profhavadasa recurs on No. 8, and is also found in the inscription from 
Shakardarra in the Lahore Museum (I, 142). In that from Fath Jang in the same 
museum (1, 3) the fourth syllable seems to be fa instead of da.’ In the second half 
of the epigraph | prefer to read with Dr. Buhler divasamnms pamcams. [६ will be 
seen that the vertical strokes of some of the adsaras are continued beneath the raised 
border on which the inscription is cut. This is the reason why on the rubbing pub- 
lished by Mr. V. A. Smith the curves at the foot of sa and fa, which, as stated above, 
indicate anuszara, are not visible. The concluding portion of the inscription, which 
may have consisted of some eight aésaras, is lost. It probably contained the name of 
the donor in the genitive case with the word danamuéhe. The final reading, there- 


fore, will be: 

Sam 984 Prothavadasa masasa dtvasamm: pamcamt ई . + = - 

“In the year 384, on the fifth, 5, day of the month Prothavada ( Skr. Praustha- 
Dae! Fins soa 

No. 8 is a nearly life-size statue of a standing Buddha ( Plate LXIX, fig. 2) of 
which the head is lost. Its height, including the pedestal, is 1°625 m., its greatest 
breadth 61 cm. The image proper is much injured. The left foot and the two hands, 
of which the right one was evidently raised in the abhayamudra, are broken off. 
The relief on the pedestal, on the contrary, is very well preserved. It 1s surmounted 
by a conventional leaf border and enclosed between the usual [ndo-Corinthian 
pilasters, Its centre is occupied by a seated Bodhisattva whom the vessel in his left 


hand characterizes as Maitreya. The other hand is in the abhayamudra. To his left 


are two male, to his right two female devotees standing. 

The inscription ( Plate LXX, fig. 5 ) is incised not on the raised border beneath the 
relief, as in the foregoing instances, but on the plain surface between that border and 
the tenon of the pedestal. The inscribed area measures 42 cm. by 14 cm. The size of 
the letters varies from 2 to 4 ला. The inscription has been deciphered by M. Senart : 


1. Sa gr8 ( (1/ ८, 10-4-4) Prothavadasa dt 27 ( 20-4-3) Buddhaghosasa danam 


2. Salm |gharamasa sadarabhatisa । 
“The year 318, the 27th of Prausthapada, gift of [this] monastery by Buddha- 


ghosa with his wife and brother.” | 

` [| Senart remarks that the words danam and samgharamasa are far from 
certain. The third aésara presents the appearance of a form derived trom the sign 
for m, It must, however, be admitted that neither final m nor मम या ERS ever 
expressed ‘1 a similar manner. The syllable mu, on the other hand, is in the 
Kharosthi of the Kusana period rendered by a व of varying characters to which 
shat of our~epigraph bears.a close resemblance.? This interpretation seems ० mee 
plausible, as after the letter in question on the very edge of the stone 1 distinguish 
another character which seems to be 4he. This letter, which is not visible on M, 
Senart's facsimile, can be plainly traced on the impressions with which Dr. Bloch has 


¦ ` e न inco p # his can be asily explained 
supplied me.° The aéfsara, it is true, 15 incomplete, but this can be easily P 


॥ Cf. above, p. 249, foot-note. | । क a 
. last Fsara of the Shakardarra inscription, erred to above. | 
Fe ton ts cha argh “ The last word in the first line of the Loraydn 


0 ined the original, writes me: 

ह Bi who, at vest, examined the nal, writes met : ५ 
दं म be noetandl danamukh [र]. ‘There are distinct traces of the #ha after mi, but the edge 
of the stone is somewhat broken. [Lam perfectly certain in reg ard to this reading and restoration. 





2 # 2 
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We may assume that the engraver had not measured out the available space with 
sufficient care. The inscription, it will be noticed, is decidedly inferior in execution, 
when compared to the neatly incised epigraphs on the pedestals of Hashtnagar. 

As to the word sameharamasa, we are certainly justified in supplying the 
anusvdra which is often omitted in Kharosthi, I need only refer to the initial aésara 
of the epigraph under discussion. But M, Senart observes that, leaving the inter- 
pretation aside, the word would be samghorumasa, and this is fully confirmed by the 
impressions at my disposal. There can, in my opinion, be no doubt that the second 
and third letters are really provided with a vowel stroke, respectively indicating © and 
४. If we compare the word samnghorumasa with Budhorumasa (No. 6), Budha- 
varumasa (No.1), and Hosavarumasa (No. 2), there can be little doubt that, like these 
three, it is a Proper name in the genitive case, the second member of which corresponds 
to Skr. varman, ] js true that in the dramatical Prakrits, as well asin Pah, varman 
becomes vammo,’ but this does not preclude the Possibility of a form varknwa ma 
dialect spoken on the North-West Frontier of India. That Gandhari must have 
differed in essential points from the literary Prakrits is sufficiently illustrated by forms 
like samanasa, On the other hand, it should be remembered that the insertion of a 
svarabhakti vowel u between two consonants is by no means uncommon in Prakrit.* 
Considering that Sanskrit ava- becomes regularly in Prakrit #—and no doubt also in 
Gandhari, as we may infer from the Greek rendering Pey kelaotis of the name Puskalayati 
- ४८ are justified jn regarding budhavaruma and buditoruma as different forms of the 
same word, and in deriving fam ghoruniga from an older "sai Lhavaruma corresponding 
with a Skr. sanghavarman. [६ would perhaps be £0ing too far to deduce from these 
gtammatical forms any conclusions as to the relative age of the Sculptures on which 
they occur. It is Possible that older and later forms are found side by side, especially 
in proper names, Compare Krsna. Kisan and K anhiya. 

1 must confess that, with regard to the concluding ward of the epigraph, | haye 
some doubts as to the correctness of the reading Proposed by M. Senart. The Beas 
tWo aksaras. are certainly ऽव and dz, the 5 has scemingly the closed shape of the Maurva 
period, which, however, ‘js only due to a rent in the stone. The ; 
tunately slightly injured near the top which makes it difficult । 
value. But. there are traces of two Short stroke 
lme, much in the same Way as with the last but one atsara of 
signs, I believe. must express the same consonant 
combined with ¢. Whether in the first 
touched the horizontal line, or whether, with 
not be decided. The fourth akSsara | read ia Wate. = 
by no means render the word more intelligible. 
pound noun, the last member of Which seems to be th 
fessor Kern, who agrees with my interpretation of San ghorumasg Suggests reading 
the first syllable of the concluding word 5, 


४ श We May assume that here also the 
anusva@ra has not been indicated and at | tical stroke of s@ there js 2 
'Vararuci ४, 14 in Lassen, 4.1.110 Pracrit, त ~ ___ 


| 7" 91 and Picchu हतं th der Prateis 5p, ततान | 
i a Pali kvaumala, अ ४ श, Aa wid, (+ 0110 #/ 4 ^ 11 te. os + matin de Prat rit Praches, गि 106. 


third letter js unifor- 


the inscription. Both 
-Mamely, >, byt in the second case 
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slight depression which may be a trace of the vowel-sign w. But, as Prof. Kern 
remarks, the word féer7 can hardly have a genitive ending in sa. 

My reading will, therefore, be :— 

1, Salm) 348 Profhavadasa ai 27 Budhaghosasa danamukhe 

2. Salm |ghorumasa sadarcsarisa 

“ The year 318, the 27th day of Prothavada (Skr. Praust hapada) the gift of Budha- 
ghosa [and| of Sarhghoruma (Skr. Sahghavarman) —, । hey 

Nos. g, 10 and 11 belong to the collection of sculptures which Mr. Caddy obtained 
in 1896, mostly from the Svat valley’, The inscriptions are published here for the 
first time. No. 11 15 a nicely carved and well preserved statuette of a Buddha (Plate 
LXVIII, fig.1), seated cross-legged on an ornamental stool. The attitude of the hands 
resting in the lap expresses meditation. The robe covers both shoulders and most of 
the feet. In purely Indian art we find the feet with the soles turned upward uncovered. 
The Hellenistic sculptors of Gandhara concealed this canonical, but unpleasing. feature 
with the same skill with which they converted the ugly protuberance of the scull into a 
graceful chignon, It should, however, be noticed that this practice is not universal in 
Gandhara art, being restricted to the better and probably older specimens. Our sculp- 
ture, in which a portion of the left foot is visible, thus forms a transition between the 
two.’ It is interesting to note that the foliage round the halo is that of the banyan tree 
(ficus indica) and not that of the prpal (ficus religiosa). 

The epigraph (Plate LXX, fig. 8) is incised on the cloth hanging down from the 
Buddha's seat and consists of two lines, 11°5 and 12°5 em. long, which follow the folds 
The middle portion of the second line 15 indistinct, The size of the 


of the drapery. 
letters is from 1 to 2 ला. The following is my reading of the inscription: 
1. Budhamiilrasa Budharachida 


2. sa sada| resari|sa danamukhe 
“The gift of Budhamitra (Skr. Buddhamitra) [and] of Budharachida (Skr. 


ters being illegible. The 


Buddharaksita) ih हः 7 = ॥ | a ik |] 
The reading sadaresarisa is conjectural, some of the let 
two last letters of the second line are likewise indistinct, but there can be little doubt 


that there, as in nearly all these epigraphs, the concluding word 15 danamuk le, 

No, gis a fragment of a bas-relief (Plate LXVIU, fig. 2.) | The proper right side 
with part of the inscription is missing, and the remaining portion is considerably injured. 
The subject is a Buddha in the act of ee ae the law लनी seated 
cross-legged on a full-blown lotus which rises from the waves. Over his head are 
traces of garlands and foliage. It is noticeable that the figure 15 pening by 
two haloes which are found also in later Buddhist art. As usual, the Buddha was 
flanked by two Bodhisattvas, but only one of these is partially preserved. We notice, 
moreover, the figurine of a Naga issuing half way from the waters to the left of the 
Mr, Caddy writes in his report on the Loriyan Tangat (2 Lie . न the 


d jelded some four inscriptions — cach 
शिवि mag कौ इ es in one instance on the throne draperies.” As the Calcutta Museum 
an त) Gandhara sculptures besides our Nos. 8-11, these may be saicly identified with those referred 
c uns 16 in ; wee 


later procedurr. 
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Buddha's lotus-seat. The corresponding figure on the other side can still be traced. The 
Naga holds in his left hand an oar-like staff, in his right the head of the snake which 
hangs over his shoulder and must be supposed to issue from his back This we 
may infer from another sculpture’ in the Calcutta Museum originating from Loriyan 
Tangai. 

What remains of the inscription (Plate LXX, fig. 6) is 17°5 cm. long; the average 
size of the letters is 15 cm. I read it: | 

S| Jhamstrasa danamukhe sahilaasa sadare| §arisa? | 

“ The gift of Sirnhamitra [and] of Sahilaa (Ske. Sahilaka) . ~क. ff 

It will be seen that the lower edge of the stone is somewhat damaged in the 
centre, which makes it uncertain how some of the consonants were originally finished at 
the bottom. Thus it is possible that the termination of the first word is sya instead 
of sa, but it should be observed that the genitive following danamukke decidedly 
ends in sa, The reading sadaresarisa here, as in No. 9, is founded on conjecture, 
But'a comparison with the Loriyan Tangai inscription, where the same expression 
occurs combined with two proper names in the genitive ease, adds to the proposed 
restoration a certain amount of probability, 

lt would seem that No, 4 (Plate LAVIIT, fig उ) has once formed part of a similar 
rehef. At any rate itis certain that it represents a Bodhisattva (possibly Padmapant) in 
exactly the same attitude as the broken figure of the previous sculpture, He is seated 
in the European fashion on a cane stool, his right leg, the foot of which is missing, 
drawn up. Froma comparison with No, 10 it is evident that the curious shaped footstool, 
on which his left foot and also the sandal of the right foot is placed, is nothing else but 
the upper portion of a lotus fruit? On this the inscription (Plate LXX, fig. 7) is incised 
but, owing to the stone being broken off at the bottom, we are here confronted with the 
same difficulty as in the preceding epigraph. Here, moreover, the fourth sieve is 
half destroyed and the final portion is so badly engraved that [ cannot offer any ~intelli- 
gible reading for it. The inscription consists of only one line 18 cm, Boe which 
follows the curve of the edge of the sculpture, But at the end some letters are written 
above and partly crossing the others. The aksaras are somewhat smaller in size than 
in No. to. I read the first-half of the INSCTiption : | | - 

Amohatasa danamutiie 

“ The gift-of Amohaka ; ; 

si ee image No. 9 (Plate LXIX, fig. 3) was edited as a posthumous work 
of Dr. A. W. Stratton, which his lamented death Jeft unfinished, For a complete 
reading of the epigraph (Plate LXX, fig. 9) we are indebted to M. A. M Boyer. The 
inscription cut vertically to the proper left of the image consists of two नः ए 
ing 40 and ‘Stim. respectively. The size of the letters i Baas, g tek com). ‘The 
execution of the mscription 15 very inferj ite fn den | मह क ^ 
style of the sculpture tee Y भणण quite: accordance with the debased 


| 4 । 
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The first line was read by Dr. Stratton: 
Vasra ekunasitasatimae (or pkanavitasatimae) Asadasa’ masasa ¢ Sudhavare. 

“In the year 179 (or 197) णा Wednesday the fourth of the month 2574113. 

M. Boyer's reading 15 as follows : 

1. Varsa ekunasit [1] Satimae asadasa masasa di [ 10| [६४] [0] «+ «+ 

2. sagabha dana Samayeta dusamya ma\|sn|ra tanvyesu. | 

“ The year 179, the tenth day of the month Asadha, the gift of [Khuto—]: 
(a statue of Hariti) with a niche. May she heal the small-pox on the children.” 

For Nos. 13 and 14 it will suffice to refer to the first volume of this publication 
and to Plate LXVII, fig. 2, which represents the pedestal of Palata Dheri 

As the great majority of the epigraphs discussed are incised on the pedestals 
of Buddhist statues, it will not be out of place to offer a few remarks on those objects, 
which hitherto have drawn but little attention. As appears from the above, such 
pedestals are commonly decorated with a relief carved on its front and enclosed 
between a pair of Indo-Corinthian pilasters.° In a very few cases these 1६11६15 
refer to a certain event in the life of Sakyamuni, such as No. 916 of the Lahore 
Museum, which represents the parinirvana, On No, 1189 we find only a seated 
Buddha, on No. 1212 three seated Buddhas without any worshipper. Both were exca- 
vated at Charsada by Lieutenant M. Martin. A very exceptional subject occurs on 
No. 353 of the Lahore Museum (Plate LX VIII, fig. 4), where we find two sitting hgures : 
ght is a male, holding in his right hand a long staff or lance. His feet 
The left figure is a female with a modius on the head and a 
The one I take to represent Vaiéravana or Kubera, the 
sess similar effigies in Gandhara sculpture. The other 
her Indian name 15 


that to the proper 11 
are placed on a footstool. 
cornucopia in the left hand. 
god of wealth, of which we pos 
is presumably a goddess of abundance and fertility, but whether 
Hariti, Vasudhara, Carva. Annapirna, or something else, [ am unable to decide. This 
figure is of interest, as it 1s almost identical with that found ona coin af Azes which 
has been interpreted as Demeter? It is, as as far as [ know, only found on coins of 
that ruler who presumably was the successor of Manes, whose date, for numismatic 
reasons, cannot be later than the middle of the first century 8.८. 

In all other instances these front-reliefs represent what has been styled “a scene 
af adoration,” 7.¢., We find a seated Buddha, or more commonly a Bodhisattva, 1n the 
centre and some adoring figures standing of kneeling on both sides, Sometimes the 
object of worship 1s an almsbow! or a fire altar. The latter oceurs, ¢.g-, ON the im- 
scribed pedestal No. 5 where it is being worshipped by three male and an equal number 
of female lay devotees. Another imstance ;s found on the well-known emaciated 
Buddha (more correctly Bodhisattva) Sakyamum, | must confess that I am doubtful 


—_—=_=<= 


५ Asada instead of Asadha is also found in the Zeda inscription. Cunningham, 4. > R., Vol. ४९४, 5, 
Pl. XVI, and Senart, क. A. Series 8, Vol. XV (1890), p- 139, ; 

उ CF, Burgess, ‘7. /- 4. 4 Vol. VI, No. 62. (April 1898). Pl. "३, fig. 5 There 5 another pedestal 
(No. 915) in the Lahore Mussin showing Sikyamuni’s head-dress being worshipped, which might be reckoned 
under the same category: Both are said to originate from Jamélgarhi. : 

8 Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museam, Greek and Seythie bingt (London, 1586), ¢. ६4, 
Nos. 137 Fqq-. Pl XIX, ri 

॥ Gardner, op. ६५१ + P- + Ss त । । : ॥ 

9 Senart, F- dn Series 8, Vol. XV (1800), pp. 141 ard 153 544." Burgess, 74-4 (+ Vol. VILL, No. 62 “April 
1898), Pl. ॐ fig. 1 
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whether this so-called fire-altar has anything to do with fire-worship, of which, as far 
as | know, no trace is to be found in the sacred literature. It seems to me much 
more probable that ‘those “ fire-altars” really represent stands carrying a vessel with 
oil or ghz, in which a wick is burning such as | have seen in the Buddhist temple of 
‘Trilokanatha (#.e., AvalokiteSvara) on the Candrabhaga. Possibly incense was also 
burnt in such vessels. On the base of a sitting Buddha image (No. 65) in the 
Lahore Museum I noticed the kneeling figure of a Sramana holding a censer (Hindi, 
ahapdéni) of the kind used in Brahmanical temples up to the present day. (Plate LX VI, 
fig. 2.) 

To return to the ordinary: type-of pedestals, the question arises whether their 
reliefs are-merely decorative or have. some meaning in connection with the image to 
which they belong. It is noteworthy that the adoring figures always present the 
appearance of human beings. At least [ do not know any imstance of their being 
marked as devas or nagas by halo or snake-hood. Yet it is well known that elsewhere 
such divine or semi-divine beings are portrayed as worshippers of the Buddha as often 
as mortals are, 

The number of adoring figures varies. Mostly we find an equal number on each 
side. This we should naturally expect if the sculptor were to be guided only by 
w#sthetie considerations. That this, however, was not alwavs the case seems to be 
proved by such instances as the Hashtnagar pedestal, where we meet with three 
worshipping figures. Nor does there exist any uniformity with regard to their dress, 
sex and age, Sometimes they are monks (and nuns ?) recognizable from their robe and 
shaven head, More often we find lay-members of the Buddhist community, both male 
and-female, Such figures as are somewhat smaller in size are evidently meant for 
children, If we compare the great similarity of the Buddha or Bodhisattva statuettes 
in the centre with the striking variety of the worshipping figures on the pedestal, we 
are led to the conclusion that these are not merely decorative representations of 
devotees in general, but are intended to poriray in each Case special members of the 
saugha. Assuming this, what are they more likely to be than the people to whose 
devotion the statue owed its origin? We know from numerous yotive inscriptions that 
such a pious-work was mostly executed at the expense and for the-benefit-of more than 
one person, Generally the donor wished his wile, brother, guru, or some other close 
relative of his, to participate in the merit to be derived from it. We can, therefore, 
easily understand why the worshipping figures occur in varying numbers and include 
women and sometimes children, We also understand wh y we find the effigies of monks 
on the Charsada pedestal (No. 6), which, as the inscription shows, was the donation of 
a sTamana, 


The practice here referred to js proved by inscriptions to have existed in 
‘medizval Indian art. Through Gandhara we can trace its origin back to classical 
influence. An interesting example in Greco-Buddhist sculpture has been painted out 
by Professor Grinwedel, Ip discussing a relief from Muhammad Nari, now in the 
Lahore Museum (No. 1134), he puts the question whether the human worshippers 
standing on both sides of the eight Buddhas in the lower compartment of the. acaiptare 
can be the donors of the relief! There js every Treason to answer the query in the 


affirmative. The three figures to the left of the Buddhas are 4 Sramana, an updsaka 
——— ee eg ——~ 5 ne ae 3 

















* Grinwedel Burgess, Suddhist Art in India, p- 18४ (fig 52). 
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and an wpasrta. Of the four to the right, the heads of which are mutilated, two seem 
to be wpdsakas, the third an «fastké and the fourth a child. Inthe central portion 
two kneeling figures, the heads of which are lost, will be noticed. With their arms they 
seem to embrace the lotus on which the Buddha is seated. These also seem to be 
human worshippers. Can there be any relationship between the two kneeling  persoris 
and those standing below? It 1s impossible to give a definite answer to this question, 
but it would not seem improbable that the two, kneeling at the foot of Buddha's lotus- 
seat, represent the deceased parents for the sake of whose bliss in the next world 
( paralokdrtham) this pious work was dedicated by their children. 

There is another sculptured slab’ from the same find place in the Lahore Museum 
(No. 1135), on which the Buddha seated-ona lotus in the attitude of expounding: the-law 
(dbarmacakra-mudrda) occupies the centre of a group of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and 
celestial beings. Here the lotus rises from the waters, perhaps meant for the ocean of 
existence (sanmsdradrnav.s), in which aquatic animals together with Nagas and Nagis 
are visible, | may note in passing that the praetice of showing these demi-gods 
issuing half-way from the waters over which the Buddha 15 enthroned 15 preserved 
both in Javanic and Lamaistic art.’ But for my present subject it is of more interest 
that on the relief in question next to those Nagas a male anda female figure are stand- 
ing to the right and left of the fadma@sana. kLxcepting the Nagas, recognizable trom 
their snake-hoods, these two are the only figures not provided with a halo; they are 
human beings and presumably the donors of the लील" 

It has been noted above that the devotees whose hgures we find carved on the 
pedestals are represented adoring not the Buddha himself, but either'a Bodhisattva or 
some sacred object. Though it was considered a meritorious act to erect a statue of 
Sakyamuni, mortals could not expect any protection against evils from him who had 
passed away in Nirvana, The Bodhisattvas, on the contrary, and Sag Maitreya 
whom we have recognized on several of our pedestals, were helping eities, whose 
goodwill was to be propitiated. In this manner, | believe, we are to explain those 
That an almsbowl is so often seen as the direct object of worship, cannot be a 
since we know that one of the chief monuments of Purusapura, the 
a stupa containing Sakyamum's patra 


figures. 
matter of surprise, 
present Peshavar and capital of Gandhiara, was : fag sept ge 
which was worshipped there for many centuries. In the days’ of Fa-hian 711 was still 
there. but at the time of Hiuen-Tsiang's visit it had passed into Persia." कः 

| wish to offer a few remarks on the date of the sculptures under discus- 
sion, particularly Nos. 7, 8 and 9. The scanty material at our disposal will not भिः 
us to arrive at a definite conclusion. Such a conclusion can only be hoped for from a 
discussion of the question in connection with all other available documents. I will only 
point out what, with regard to the inscribed sculptures, would be the most plausible 
solution of this difficult problem. The main point, of course, is to make out to 


which era the three dated inscriptions refer. | 


Finally, | 














1 Bu cit, PL VO, ig. 2. = | Be Kers' 131 ie 
व Mythologie des Buddhismus iv Tibet we der Mouwgulei. B, Kersjes and C. den Hamer. De 

“andi Mendort vir de restauratic (Batavia, The Hague, 190g), Plate t7. | > त; 
क with पव azated on the same tow ars perhaps the four fotapaias, wha im ता वम 
often sceapy the lower compartment. In Gandhara they appear in the same costume as the Bodhisattviss. 


= Si- * 11 =|: Beal, Vol. 1, pp. XXL sqq. ate 99 sq. 
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Mr. V. A. Smith first suggested that the era referred to in the Hashtnagar 
pedestal inscription was the Saka era, but abandoned this idea, after Dr. ताल had 
pointed out its improbability. The latter was of opinion that the type of Kharosthi is 
that of the time of Kaniska and Huviska, and that the epigraph could not be assigned 
to a much later date. It should be remembered that both scholars had adopted, on 
the authority of Sir A. Cunningham, 274 as the year expressed by the figures on the 
pedestal. The corrected reading 384, now universally accepted, would make Mr. 
Smith's first hypothesis still more open to objection. 

In a subsequent paper on the Kusana period,’ Mr. Smith, while adopting the 
Saptarsi-samvat for all Gandhara dates below a hundred expresses the opmion that the 
Hashtnagar and Loriyan Tangai pedestals as well as the Kaladarra inscriptions are pro- 
bably dated in an era equivalent, or nearly equivalent, to the Vikrama era, That the 
Malava era ttself should have been used by Greco-Indian sculptors in the borderland 
of India during the first centuries of the Christian era cannot well be maintained? 
But is it more satisfactory to assume an imaginary era starting at about the same time ? 
Granting that such an era existed, it must be admitted that its application to the 
Hashtnagar pedestal inscription does not lead to a very plausible conclusion. Accord- - 
ing to Mr. Smith's theory the date would be equivalent with A.D. 327, which means 
about the beginning of the Gupta period and a century after the end of the reign of 
Vasudeva, the last of the great Kusana rulers. 

Nor can | agree with Mr. Smith in his depreciation of the artistic merit of the 
Hashtnagar sculpture: The author possibly would haye modified his views alter a 
visit to thé Lahore Museum. It should be remembered that naturally the best speci- 
mens of Gandhara art have been selected for publication. The sculptures published by 
Dr. Burgess and others are decidedly above the average, Even a large and miscel- 
laneous collection like that preserved at Lahore cannot be considered to give an 
absolutely correct impression of the Gandhara school taken as a whole, especially as 
in the old days explorers made it their particular object to secure good specimens of 
sculptures. 

The pedestal alone, as remarked by Mr. Smith, is perhaps ari 11511८11 basis for 
discussing the point in question, and we therefore offer a reproduction of the image itself 
(Plate LXIX, fig. 1) which is now being worshipped by the Hindu community of R ajar, 
lt is true that the Buddha in his present surroundings, deprived of his pedestal and 
of his arms, and, moreover, provided with a head belonging to another smaller statue 
and blackened to suit his present १6८ of Kalika Devi does not show 10 dvantage. 
But all this does not prevent one from noticing the excellent arrangement and execution 
of the drapery of his robe,  [ have no doubt that the Hashtnagar statue, though not 
the very best preduct of Graeco- Buddhist art, may be assigned to the “ bonne époque,” 
when classical influence Was at its strongest, Let me add, too, that all the sculptural 
“paste न Hala ae ge find-spot of the inseribed image, exhibit good work- 
ni . 


1४, A. Smith, The Kushin, म Jndo-Scythian, 
A.S, Jan. 1903, pp. 14 and 42. 
refer to the Saka-sathvat. Cf. Babler, Ep. J ne VabA, & to an established era, ris. the Baiinath prasastis 
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4 It is a point on which most authorities agree, that the palmy days of Buddhism 
and Buddhist art in Gandhara coincide with the reign of the great Kusana_ kings 
and more especially with that of Kaniska. This is somewhat more than a hypothesis. 
On the sculptures themselves we tind figures of devotees, perhaps even donors, who 
bear a close resemblance to the Skythian kings on the coins, Such coms were found 
in great number in Palata Dheri: a few belonging to the earlier Kusanas, but the 
bulk to the later, under whom no doubt the building was destroyed by fire, * 

‘These considerations prevent me from accepting Mr. Smith's second theory, and 
I come to the conclusion that neither the Saka nor an equivalent of the V ikrama 
Sarivat will suit the case. Before resorting to a hypothetical era, it will be wise to see 
whether any existing one can be adopted. Since M. Senart's brilliant discussion? of 
the date of the Gandhara school, it has, 1 believe, been accepted by most scholars 
that the first two centuries of the Christian era tepresent its flourishing period, and as 
within that period its history 1 marked by steady degeneration, the best works will 
have to be assigned to the earlier half of 1t. Taking for granted that the inscribed image 
of Hashtnagar may be ranked among the better works, in which Hellenistic influence 
is strongly felt, we require an era the starting-point of which lies between B.C. 384 
and 284. Such an era exists. That of the Seleukids began in B.C. 312. The proba- 
bility that this era was used in the North-West of India is strengthened by the occurrence 
acedonian months in Indo-Skythian inscriptions. The dated coin of 
had been adopted by the Bactrian kings who carried Greek mfluence 
plausible than that this era of the Seleukidai should be 
found in connection with sculptures which betray 50 strong a Hellenistic influence ? 
The date of the Hashtnagar pedestal, if referred to that eta, would be A. D. 72. 

‘There is no reason to Sup hat the Loriyan Tangai inscription refers to a 
different era. Judging from the photograph at my di: >sal (Plate LXIX, fig. 2), the 
be inferior to the Hashtnagar one. Are we therefore obliged 
e? Certainly not. Time ‘s not the only agent which deter- 

We may assume that at Puskalavati, the ancient capital of 
‘ailable than elsewhere. The Buddha of Lortyan 
{ that of Hashtnagar. He is headless, 
h injured. But the style of the drapery and of the pedestal 

style more than workmanship which must be taken into 
ly that a statue of this size would have been executed 
; if we assume the Loriyan Tangai 
btain A.D. 6, a date which, 1 admit, 


of the names of M 
Plato? proves that it 
into India. What seems more 


pose t 


statue would seem "0 
to assign to it a later dat 
minates a work of art. 
Gandhara, better artists were = 


Tangai has un fortunately shared the fate o 


handless, and besides muc 
{3 decidedly classical, and it 15 
Moreover, it 15 not likel 
ddhism was on the decline. 
fer to the Seleukid era we 9 
which is by no means impossible. | 
{Plate LXIX, fie. 3), णा which the third dated inscription is 
= Gandhara work. Dr. Stratton in his 
ri image, which manifestly represents 


account. 
at a time when Bu 
inscription also to re 
seems rather early, but 
The Hariti image 
found, affords an example of very agree 
scholarly discussion has compared it with the o! 
Ee godless The ites belongs decidedly to the palmy days of . Greco 
he second century. In its counterpart the 


Buddhist art: to the first or perhaps t Le 
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““indianisation ” is so pronounced that it can be hardly less than a century later, It is 
clearly impossible to refer its date to the Seleukid era. Nor does it seem probable 
that the Vikrama era was used, as Dr. Stratton suggested. This would yield A.D. 140, 
a date at which we should not yet expect such an utterly debased style. The Saka era 
would suit the case best. About the middle of the third century we may assume that 
Graco-Buddhist sculpture had declined to a level represented by the Hariti image 
Unfortunately there 15 no mdication of the Saka era having been in use in Gandhara at 
so early atime. To the theory that Kaniska's e@bhzseha was its starting-pomt serious 
objections have been raised. . Anyhow, it is highly probable that Kaniska instituted 
an era of his own, whatever the starting point may have been. This at least is the 
most natural explanation of the existence of a series of epigraphical records dated 
from 5 to 98' and containing the names of that ruler and his immediate successors, 
The safest course will be to refer the date of the Hariti inscription to the same era as 


is used im the Kusana inscriptions which would make it about a century posterior to 
the beginning of Vasudeva's reign 


1. PH. VOGEL, 





Pit leawe aitde the anit NaxiF Gl a 1 leave aside the doubtful Nos. 7 


and 72 of Mr. Smith's list, loe. ९1. pp. १३ sq. 
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A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF BAHADUR 
SINGH OF KULLU. 





A MONG the copper-plates in possession of Pandit Mohan Lal, guru to His 
Highness the Raja of Chamba, there is one, which presents the excep- 

tional case of a grant, the grantee ef which can be readily identified, whereas the 
identification of its donor affords a certain amount of difficulty. The grantee, “the 
great Pandit Ramapati, the son of Pandit Suranand and a resident of the illustrious 
town of Chamba,” was an ancestor of the present owner of the copper-plate and must 
have held the office of rajaguru for more than half a century, under three, perhaps 
even four, consecutive rulers of Chamba. His name occurs as that of the author of 
the title-deed on the copper-plates issued by Pratap Singh, and on those of Balabhadra, 
the latter's grandson, during the earlier part of his reign. It is clear that Ramapati 
must also have been the spiritual preceptor of Balabhadra’s father Virabhana, though 
it is not attested by any document. His name is last found on a plate dated Sastra- 
sarinvat 86, Vikrama-sarhvat 1667, Karttika ba. ti. 11. The next grant issued by 
Balabhadra in Sastra-samvat 5, Vikrama-samvat 1686, Magha $u. ti. 12, is signed by 
a Pandit Padmanabha, and all later plates by Ramapati’s son Laksmikanta. We may 
therefore assume that the death of Ramapati occurred between the two dates mentioned, 
The earliest mention of his name 15 on the copper-plate, which is here edited for the 
first time. We do not know who ruled Chamba in the Sastra year 35 (A.D. 1559) ; 
probably it was Ganefavarman, who was certainly still Raja in the preceding year. 
That Ram4apati stood high in favour with his noble patrons, appears from the fact that 
three more plates, besides the present one, record grants of land bestowed upon him, 
namely, two of the four plates which we possess of Pratap Singh, and the first of the 


twenty plates of Balabhadra, 









it is.Strange to find that the donor of the grant under discussion does not bear 
one of ” ines enumerated, but calls himself Bahadur Singh. From his titles 
॥ name is not found in the 


dithat he was an independent chief, but the 
MV of the Chamba rajas, nor in any other copper-plates. The simplest 
yauld be to assume that Bahadur Singh was another name of Raja 





De ऋ es ' 











i if Chamba copper-plates published A, &. RB. 1902-03, PP- 245-—6. 
mvat is the same as the Saptarsi-samvat, oF Lokakala, also known 35 Raja samvat, Pahari- 
samvat. Cf. Cunningham. Boot of indian eras, p 6 saq- 
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GaneSavarman, which would be in agreement with the custom of double nomenclature 
still im vogue among the Chamba rulers. This assumption would be the more plausible, 
as the inScription mentions as second donor the heir-apparent (yavardja), Pratap Singh, 
and this was as stated above, the name of GaneSavarman's son and successor. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that Chamba is only mentioned as the place 
of residence of the grantee, not as that of the donor, as is the case with all other 
copper-plates issued by Rajas of Chamba, ‘It is-also remarkable that the motto Satyam 
pramanam of the donor of this grant is not found on ‘any of GaneSavarman’s plates. 
A. still: greater ` objection is-that none of the localities mentioned in the inseription are 
known to éxist in Chamba. May we assume then’ that Bahadar Singh was- the 
ruler of some other State? The supposition is admissible, for among the plates of 
Balabhadra is one which is issued in favour of the guru of his neighbour, the Raja of 
Narpir. : | 

The surname Singh was only in use among a limited number of Rajpat families, 
as in Kullt, where it replaced the older Pal, It is said that the first Raja of Kulla 
who adopted the sirname was Sidh Singh. Now we find that the name of his succes= 
sor was Bahadur Singh, and theré is every reason to believe that he was the donor of 
the grant in question. The exact’date of ‘his feign is unknown, but Jagat Sigh, who 
ruled in'the middle of the 17th century, is separated {तो him by four Rajis. Assum- 
ing twenty-five years for each reigh, we arrive at the conclusion that Bahadur Singh 
must have lived about the middle ‘of the 16th century, which is, as We saw, approxi- 
mately the date of our inscription, Moreover, Bahadur Sifigh's successor was Pratap 
Singh, who consequently must have been yuvaraya during his lifetime:! 

Our hypothesis will become a certainty, if the localities: mentioned in the grant can 
be identified with places in Kullay Fortis clear thar a Raja cannot dispose of land 
outside his owni territory, फः wey 
(क ‘The ‘i hermitage” of Pulastya # (Pulastyasrama) [ am unable to identify with 
Certainty.” Though the worship of sis, locally called rithis, is very prominent ia Kula 
ho ie acdicated” to: Pulastys ped said to exist. Mr, H. Calvert, 1.८5. Assistant 
Commissioner of ane Kula Sub-division, has. at my request, made ध 
this point on the occasion of the Dasahra fair at Sultanpar, But among the — i 
[30 == and ather devatis gathered to pay their respect to Raghunatha, Pulastya 
Was conspictidus by his absence. +| ४. 

न The pat ५ mentioned in the grant of Bahadur Singh is the’ village of 
न । प १ 8 + a certainty, | On the confluence of the 
77°) 1 witloa [स ak (प Rese (map Bajaora; lat 3१ 5०, long. 
Wil She. Hitt (C7 shat, tom six । व 0 si which would exactly correspond 
ratta), Hat is also the mame of one of the र व ९००८ = ससा Suet SIGE Sais 
ह a श ca Sp fis, inwhich the Bajaura kthi is sub- 
~ नि. 




















‘CH, the list of the (णात Rajas in Capt. A. FP. Hare ४ = ie a 
end Spiti (London, 1871), p. 370 9. The genealogical ioe st he नि pai capita chau lt 
क ali, नो no proper system of transliteration has been followed, ; | Aron ped क न अनि 
to decide on the correct forms of the names, Compare, for instance, सप which renders it often impossible 
Pal, It would be well to re-edit the list, if the authentic pa जैव wees ureedut Taeshur Pal and Shirree Jerashur 

" Aangra Gagetiver (Lahore 1899), Pt. I, ए | Wit Werte procurable : 
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sd Flu where the Central Asian trade route, after crossing the Dulci Pass, reaches the 
Upper Bryas valley. _The antiquity of Hat 15 attested by a very fine /niga temple 
profusely decorated with earvings' and by the remnants of three more stone temples. One 
of these, known as [haumpru Sail ($41( = त stone temple from s#/é@=stone), was still extant 
in the summer of । 901, though much ruined and partly buried in the sondaook the 
Ropru Khad. This points to the fact that this stream has changed its course, which 
probably was the reason why Hat became superseded by Bajaura, situated at | a safe 
distance from the dangerous confluence. : 
It will be seen that the Ropru #afd is the boundary between Kull and Mandi, as 
noticed by the traveller Moorcroft,-who also mentions the Bajaura fort, which must 
have been demolished shortly before 1570. Its site is now occupied by a tea plantation, 
] am inclined to think that this fort (or a previous one standing on the same spot) 15 
our copper-plate, if at least we may assign to the word drunga 


referred to mm 
which it once had in KaSmir, namely, that of “a frontier fort, of 


the same meaning 
a watch station.” 
In the same passage Moorcroft says that the Ropru flows at the foot of an emi- 
nence, on which stood the village of Syri. This | feel inclined to identify with the 
Sici-sthavara of the copper-plate. Its position not far from Hat would make the identi- 
fication very plausible. | must, however, remark that, according, to the information 
cupplied by Mr. Calvert, the correct form of the name would seem to be Sairi, On 
the survey map the name Sirg evidently marks the position of the village referred to 
by Moorcroft. It ¡5 interesting to find that the land granted by Bahadur Singh con- 
sisted of saffron-fields. Cultivation of saffron, for which KaSmir 15 still famous“, 15 
nowadays practically, unknown in Kulla, though the physical conditions are probably 
as favourable there as in the valley of the Jhelam. Mr, Calvert informs me that there 
used to be saffron fields in Kult. There was one, he says, quite near and below the 
eastle which is now a tea-feld belonging to Mr. Minniken ; and up to five or six years 
a few saffron plants remaining there. It will be noticed how well this 
hy of our inscription. For it was the ancient castle of Bajaura, 
ed to Pandit Ramapati must have been situated, 
ssed in prastha, a measure of grain, according to 
the custom, universally practised in the hills, of indicating the size of the land by the 
quantity of seed-corn required for its cultivation.’ The gata (the modern form of 
prastha) ig still the unit used in Kulla for measuring grain. One patha of husked rice 
is equivalent to +$ Aaced ser (nearly 2 #16€क ser ot 4 lbs.}. Twenty pata make one 
a ~ NER ales 
+ Capt, Harcourt, of. १, 
this temple and its decoration. 
Ganeia, Visa and. Durga Astabhuja in the outer niches 
Moorcroft, Travels, Vol. |, p. 169 54 and J. Calvert, Va 
$+ This river (the Rupareri, tthe Ropru) here divides Mundi from Kulu, and ranning under the walls of 


Bajaura, falls into the Byas on ite right bank. Bafaura is a large square fort Lelungmg to Kulu; it consists of 
aquare towers connected by a low curtain, the whole built of hewn stone strengthencd with beams of fir” Moor= 
croft, ०0. ८1. 0. 169. Cf. also Calvert, af. crt. p- 13 (with a picture of the fort). 

+ (र Rajat. (transl., Stein), Vol. Il, p 391. | 

१०५ Learning, loity houses, saffron, icy water and grapes: things that even in heaven are difficult to find, 
there (ore, in Kaémir),” Rapat. 1, 42., Cf. Dr, Stein 5 note here and at 1, 220 also. 
४, zu and A. S. र, tg0a-03, Vol. 1, p. 350) loot-note Ba, 


ago there were 
agrees with the topograp 
near which the saffron-fields grant 
The area of the granted land is expre 














p. 196 and 347 S44. gives an enth siastic, but not always accurate, description of 
The alto-rilievoes represent Ganga and Yamuna on both sides of the entrance, and 
af the south, west and north walls, respectively. Of. also 
wert (ककत (London, 4873), P-15 $44- 


are common | 
9 Cf, Dr. Stein's note at Raijuty 
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lakh” The total area of the land given to Pandit Ramapati was therefore 44 fath, and 
required 180 pakka ser of seed-corn for its cultivation, { 
As we have thus been able to locate in Kullii at least one of the places mentioned 
in the grant of Bahadur Singh, his identity with the Kulla Raja of that name may be 
regarded as certain. This conclusion adds considerably to the interest of the inserip- 
tion. पत्त is undoubtedly one of the most ancient principalities of the Punjab Hills. 
It is described by Hiven Tsiang * under the name K'ju-lu-to, and on two Chamba cop- 
per-plates * of the ttth century mention is made of the Lord of ‰ 101२, which is the 
ancient designation under which it is repeatedly referred to in Sanskrit literature, Never- 
theless not a single pre-Muhammadan inscription has come to light in Kulla, a fact 
which is probably due to the backwardness of its inhabitants, who are described by 
Hiuen Tsiang as “coarse and common In appearance and “ of a hard-and fierce: 
nature,” The inscriptions found in Kulla are all comparatively modern; they are 
without an exception composed in the local vernacular and written ina kind of Takari 
derived from the ancient Sarada* These two circumstances combined render their 
interpretation far from easy./ One of the oldest epigraphs is that on the famous temple 
of Dhufpri near Manali, in the upper part of the Biyas valley, which is known as Waziri 
Parol." This shrine, profusely decorated with wood-carving, is dedicated to Hirma 
Devi, the patron goddess of Kulld, inwhom students of Sanskrit literature will recognize 
the raksasr Hidimba, the spouse of Bhimasena the Pandava. The inscription is of 
special interest for my present subject, because it mentions the name of Raja Bahadur 
Singh as founder of the temple. Its date is J(y)eth pra. 20, the 2gth year of the Sastra- 
Samvat. The figures indicating the centuries are omitted, which is characteristic of this 
era, so that it would be impossible to fix its date without the aid of some other docu- 
ment. This we possess in our copper-plate which is dated Sarhyat 35, Karttika Su. ti. 
1. It is true that here also the date is expressed in the Sastra-sariyat, but, as we know 
that the grantee died between A.D. 1610 and 1629, the figures for the century can be 
supplied with certainty, The corresponding Christian year must be 1 559. Conse- 
qently the year of the Dhufgri inscription can only be A.D. 1553, and we have. thus 
been enabled to date one of the mast interesting monuments of the Kulld valley, 
Another prominent temple of the upper Biyas valley is that of Sandhya Devi or 
“the goddess of dawn” 7 the ancient village of Jagatsukh, which traditionally 15 
believed to have once been the capital of Kulla. The temple of Sarndhya Devi has 
been largely renewed, but it contains some portions which are evidently ancient, On 
two slabs placed on the enclosing wall at the entrance of the court-yard an inscription * 
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‘CF Kangra Garetteer, Pt. LI. B. 104, and A. H. Diack, 7 

*St-yu-b? (transl., Beal), Vol. ॥ p. 177. 

A. नौर ऋ, [fo204, Pp. 208, 

"Dr. Bohler, fndische Palwographie, 0- 57, Speaks of = die so¢enannte Takkari der Dogra von Jammu and 
Aptos ane ` In reality Takari (or Tafikari) js commonly used all through the Punjab Hills, and is also known 
m the plains. | 

^ The word parol, prof in the dialects 01 Kangra, Kul|a and Chamba 
building, specially a palace or castle and, used = Pars fro toto, the pal 
for that narrow part of the upper Bivas valley, which towards the Rah 
The word Pore! is presumably like Hindi Paw! derived from Ske. pr 
1903), 0. 235, श्प. 

५ A पन्ता] (evidently 2 hand-copy) will be found at 
Passing that the inscription of Hasist, of which also a face 
ably by some wandering mendicant 


he Kulu dialect, p, 83. 9, ve pathd. 


Means. “the main gate of any large 
ace itself." It is a very appropriate name 
lang pass assumes the appearance of a gate. 
afoli, See my note in Ajium Kern ( Lenlen, 


the end af Captain Harciurt’s Loat:. 1 may note in 


: imile is given, is written in the Telugu character, presum- 
on his visit to the sacred Spring, 
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is cut in three lines of 49 to 48 cm. in length. | must, for reasons stated above, abstain 
from giving a full transcript and translation of this epigraph. So much is certain that 
the first line reads: Sri Maharaja Udhran (read Urdhan') Pal. The second line 
commences with the name of Samhdhya Devi, and the third seems to contain a date, 
which Lread Sam. + ?) 6a. ti, 2. It refers of course to the Sastra-samvat, and we 
must look for some other document to decide which figure we are to supplement for 
the hundreds. 

The name U[rjdhan Pal is found in the vamsSavalé, as that of Bahadur Singh's 
third predecessor. The date of the temple of Sandhya Devi 15 therefore separated 
from that of Hidimba by the time occupied by the full reigns of Kailas Pal and. Sidh 
Pal, and the partial reigns of Urdhan Pal and Bahadur Singh. We may say by three 
full reigns. We shall therefore have to take either A.D. 1428 or 1§28 as the date of 
the temple at Jagatsukh. In the first case the reigns of the intervening Rajas would 
have been very long, namely, some forty years each ; in the second case they could nat 
have exceeded an average of seven years. The latter assumption seems to me the 
more plausible. Possibly the Jagatsukh inseription falls towards the end of Urdhan 
Pal's reign and that of Dhungri in the beginning of that of Bahadur Singh, which would 


leave a somewhat larger space for the two intervening reigns of Kailas Pal and Sidh 


The above topographical discussion points to the fact that Bahadur Singh ruled 
over the whole of Kulla proper, re., the upper Biyas valley. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the tradition which holds that he was the first to extend his territory,” which 
under the Pal dynasty consisted only of Wazirt Parol. There is one point, however, 
still to be elucidated, The present W aziris, Lag Maharaja and Lag Sari, once formed an 
independent principality which was overthrown by Raja Jagat Singh. This is fully con- 
firmed by one of the Persian Sanads, dated the ard of Jumada-th-thaniyah, A.H. 1067, 
addressed by Dara Shikoh to Jagat Singh “ samindar” of Kulja.* As we have seen 
that Bahadur Singh's rule extended over Bajaura and Dhungri, we shall have to assume 
that the principality of Lag, situated between those two places, though ruled by its 
own Raja, was tributary to the Maharaja of ५५19. Another point closely connected 
with this question 15 that of the origin of Sultanpiir, the eae capital of Kulla. This 
place, situated on the confluence of the Biyas and the Sarvari stream, ts said’to have 
become the capital in the reign of Jagat Singh, who conquered it from the last Raja of 
Lag. The latter's name is given as Sultan Cand in the Kangra Gazetteer, but in the 
same work it is stated elsewhere that Jay Cand was the last Raja of Lag, and 
Sultan Cand his brother. According to Captain Harcourt's informants, Sultanpiir was 
named after this Sultan Cand. * 

It must, च priort, appear strange, that the 
named after a petty chief, by whose expulsion it fell into their possession. In the 
sanad, referred to above, the name of the Raja of Lag, after whose death Jagat Singh 

Ne रसम्ससस््् 


! Cf. Dr. Babler's remark, Epier. ५4. Vol. 1, p-t7- 

a Harcourt, op. of, 0. 115; Grageticer, Pp. Tp. L ae 4 | 

४ Four original Sanadsare in possession त Raji Hira Singh, Jagirdar of Dalish, and thirteen copies of 
Sanads, the originals of which ar¢ lost, I obtained from the Rai of Rapi. 

१ Gazetteer, P20 (foot-note), and p.123. Harcourt, op. =, p. 110. 


new capital of the Kulla Rajas was 





au 
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annexed the territory, is neither Jay Cand, nor Sultan Cand, but Jok (read Jog) Cand, 
This also tends to raise a doubt as to the authenticity of the said tradition. Nor is it 
in accordance with another tradition preserved by Moorcroft that “ the removal (from 
Nagar, the ancient capital) took place about three centuries ago” which would mean 
about 1525 A.D. 

It will be seen that in our inscription Bahadur Singh calls himself by another 
name, Suratrana-raja. The word Suratrana is often found in Sanskrit inscriptions, 
as the rendering of the Arabic sultan, so that the name can mean nothing else than 
Raja Sultan. And the fact is still known in Kull, as Mr. Calvert informs me, that 
Bahadur Singh called himself by that name. In connection therewith it is of great 
interest that there exists a tradition, different from that mentioned above, regarding the 
origin of Sultanpar, During my stay there I was told by the old wazir of the Rai of 
रप, the descendant of the ancient Rajas, that Sultanpar was founded by Sultan Singh, 
and Dhalpir, the suburb on the nght bank of the Sarvari by his brother Dhal Singh, It 
will be noticed how well this agrees chronologically with the passage quoted from 
Moorcroft. For Sultan Singh, afias Bahadur Singh, ruled in 1653, and it is only natural 
that, after conquering the valley as far down as Bajaura, he removed his capital to a 
place situated in the centre of his dominions, while probably keeping Nagar as his 
summer-residence. Anyhow, it seems to me highly probable, in view of the above, 
that it was not a defeated Raja of Lag, but the victorious chief 
name to the modern capital, 

We have already seen that the copper-plate grant under discussion mentions as 
second donor the heir-apparent Pratap Singh, and thereby establishes the authenticity 
of the genealogical roll of the Kulla Rajas published by Captain Harcourt. Our inscrip- 
tion acquaints us, moreover, with Bahadur Singh's. grand-wazir (Skr. mah@mantrs) 
Narayan Singh, and with the Raja's three daughters Sunu, Ganga and Rango. For it 
was on the occasion of the marriage of these three ladies, that the 
the rajaguru of Chamba : from which it may be inferred that 
the ruling. family of that State. The bridegroom was presum 
heir-apparent (to wit, of Chamba), if he had not 
varman by that time, For a Raja of Kull could तं 
any one below a ruling chief or heir-apparent. The saying is that in matters of war 
and marriage a Raja deals only with his equals. For two or morte sisters to be married 
at the same time-and to the same person is by no means an uncommon practice 
among Hil Rajpats. The liberality shown on. this occasion to Pandit Ramapati 
indicates that Bahadur Singh attached much importance to a matrimonial alliance with 
Chamba. For we read at the end of the inscription that the Raja "“ gave to Ramépati 
the price of the land and again presented him with the same,” 772, he gave him in 
addition to the land its full value in money. And on his annual inspection of his pos- 
sessions in {ई णुत he would receive a large hawk and a ser of saffron. The former may 
seem a somewhat unsuitable present toa pious Brahman, whose dharma forbids him 
to kill animals, But we know from elsewhere that the Rajas of Kulla, and probably 


of Kull, who gave his 


grant was given to 
they were married into 
ably Pratap Singh, the 
yet succeeded his father GaneSa- 
ot give his daughters in marriage to 








7 Moorcroft, ep. est. Vol. I, p- 184, 
* Cf. Epigr. ind., Vol. Hil, pp. 32, 40, 115 and 148; Vol. VI, pp. उ and 270. 
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other chiefs in the same position, were in the habit of sending a hawk as a tribute to 
the Emperor of Delhi.' Bahadur Singh evidently wished to do special honour to 
Ramapati by a present otherwise due to his suzerain. 

Besides a shop inside the frontier-fort, the gurudaksind comprised also “a very 
excellent thathité to catch hawks," (Svena-bandhana-thathtka parama-Srestha). The 
word fAafhiga is not Sanskrit, but evidently a sanskritised vernacular term which would 
seem to be the modern ¢haf7 of the Kull dialect, a technical term particularly used in 
connection with hawking. | quote the following from the Gazetteer :* “The best way 
of catching hawks was the ¢hatf, which is a sort of triangular enclosure erected at a 
prominent place on a ridge or spur, so as to draw the attention of the birds. Poles are 
set up at the three angles, and two of the sides are enclosed with nets, but the base of 
the triangle which is towards the hill top is clear; the apex is on the down hill side. 
A chiker 15 tied close to the ground inside the ‘enclosure to attract the hawks by 
its call, and when one swoops down upon it, a man who is concealed in a thicket close 
by rushes forward, and drives the hawk into the net where he secures it.” 


Regarding the inscription under discussion the following points may be noted: 
The copper-plate, on which it is engraved, is of irregular shape, the ayerage height 
being 21°5 cm., and the breadth 26 cm. at the top and 42 em. at the bottom. To 
the proper right a handle of 2 em. in length projects. The inscription consists of 20 
lines. The first seven lines are only from 21°5 to 22°5 cm. broad, leaving an open 
rectangular space to the proper right, which is occupied by the motto, and by lines 
18-19, which are written vertically and are about 19 cm, in length. The last line is 
written all along the proper right margin. It would seem that these three lines were 
added afterwards. The letters which measure 1 to 1°5 cm.-are well engraved. The 
character is a transition from the ancient Sarada to the modern Takari or Tankari. It 
is interesting to note that x after a consonant is sometimes expressed in the old fashion 
by a stroke to the proper right (ef. draviga, 1.10) or in the modern way by a stroke to 
the proper left (¢f camdra 1.18). The peculiar script used in the copper-plates of this 
period is designated in Chamba by the name of DevaSesa. The language is Sanskrit, 
metrical only in the quotations from the Smrtt, which occur in the second portion of 
the inscription. _Though by no means free from errors, the language is comparatively 
correct, considering ‘the date and the place of origin of the record, The mistakes 
are mostly due to negligence imobserving the samdAd rules and in the use of the signs 
of punctuation. | have made only such corrections as seemed necessary for the right 
understanding of the meaning. The lengthy Yamaka compound tn Il, 1-3 1s regularly 


Found in the Chamba grants of this period. 


tu-leawwal A.H. 1067, Dard Shikoh acknowledges the receipt of a hawk 

anya i ‘tan । sent by Raja Jagat Sitgh of Kull as > present to the imperial oe =. | 
Le pointy 1 ध < oy sq. In Diack’s Grammar the word 15 spelled ape That the second 
syllable of thathikd is thi instead of {¢ or {47 is possibly due toa clerical error. "In the dialect of Chamba again the 


word is pronounced tate. न M 2 


In a letter dated the 8th of Rabi 
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TRANSCRIPT, 

at’ wa प्रमाणम 

at afm 1 राम-राम-राम-पराक्रम-पगाक्रमण-दच्ष-टचजाकांत-[ |. 2 |नितांत-चरण-. 
अरण-छतांतःकरण-रणविगारद-गारद-हिम[कर* ` -करानु.[ }. 31] कारि यथः -पूर-पुरिति-दिगंतर- 
परमभष्टारक-महारालाधिराज चो-ब[ }. 4 [डादरसिंह-देवपादाः ॥ ॥ महायो ववराज-प्रतापसिंहः 
महामंचि[ |. 5 ]वर-नारायनसिंहः ॥ ॥ गओ्रो-चंपक-पुर-स्य-मङापंडित-रमा पतय । पंडित-स [1.6] 
wage चिङ्गलनिमलाय चिसंयो पासकाय वटूमंरताय ख्वकर-कममल-[ 1 ; ]चिचिनं विचिच्च 
प्रसादमुमि-पचं समरपयंति | तत्र च भृभि-बोजभरणादि-वरं | आआदौ- ¡ 8 ।ज-सन्‌-नाम-गाज- 
दृहितुः पाणिग्रहण-समये पुलस्तगायम-निकटा दोज-प्रख्-विंशतिः गंगा-नाम-राल [ | 9 | दुद्धितुः 
विवाह-सखमये । ट-पराम-समोपादोज-प्रख-त्रिंगतिः रंगो-नाम-राजददितुः विवा staan. 
वर-[ 1. 10 |मध्वाद्योज- परख त्रिंशतिः । सर्व कुंकुम-भ मि-बौज-भर णादि “ake प्रमादो-छतं दत्तम्‌ ॥ ॥ 
द्रगातरात्‌ | पुरुक | vr भभोकयोः इष्मेकम्‌ | ग्येन-बन्धन-यथिका erie: एका , खलन्रद 
गुरुदचिणाथं ओ-बहादरसिंहइ-रान्ना र| 1. 12 ]मापतलये पंडिताय " प्रनादोक्लतं दन्नं । तदनेन 
ससंतानेना-चन्द्र-सूयं मण्डल -भ्रवमः ुवमष्डल-ब्रह्माचड-स्विति-प[ । 13 [यतसुपभजनोयम्‌ ` ॥ ॥ योत्रा- 
पतां स दंडयो वध्यो नरकपाती स्यात्‌ ॥ तच Saar yoy wa इादश orem] |. 14 |नि। 
दश warts सूकरः। कुष्ठो दादश जन्प्ानि। ख्वय-दत्तापडारकः ^ » च॒रा्राक-राज-द्हित्‌ "-विवाड- 
समये | एको 1. 15 | महाश्येन एकं Aza 298" च संकल्पितं तन्न रमापति-तत्प्रादयो यदायान्ति 
तदानोभेव वर्षे वं देयं ॥ ॥ [ }. 16 |सुवकंमेकं गामेकां भमेरप्येकमंगुलं `` । wera याव- 
fegraqen” सं ३५ कार्तिकजुति११॥[].। 7 |साधारणो' धर्ममेतुनेराणां काले काले पालनोयो 
भवदधिः | wataarantaai पाचिविन्द्रा्यो भूयो याचत रामचद्रः॥ ॥[]. 18] विबाद्ातवर्तनः 
भरमे्मोल्यं व[ 1. 19 ]हादरसिंह-रान्ना दन्तं“ सा भ्रमिः" [). 20 ] पुनः dagen रमापते | 
लिखितं मद्धापंडित-कपरे चो 








त्र सस 
— ` 


1 Expressed by a symbol, 
* Restored from analogous passages in Chamba copper-plates. 
* The tiserge is omitted in the original. 
“In the original there is an anuspdra over rd. Possibly it belan 
+ The sawstéra over gd has been omitted in the original. 
* The anusvara over pa has been omitted in the original. 
‘i Biles ungrammatical form wpabkudjaniyvam occurs already in the oldest Chamba copper-plates, Cf. 4. ६. + 
* The original has wayamdalapahdrakah, 
* The original has क, 
= The correct construction would be द्यन्त butkumafelataw, 
9 The original has क्का, 


£5 to the next syllable, 


= The avesrdéra over di has been omitted in the origina + ; 
i 3 | rigmal. After ra? fafa it $ 
+ The original has Korttita, followed by a vertical stroke raasa it has a 4 
१" ¶ ह original has अत यक, 
* The original has pervatana, a form evidently 
p-rvista (Skr. pravista), etc. 
^ The original seems to have dftash but the te alt 
; second aksora [8 stich maged 
५ The viserga is omitted in the original, = 0 damaged. 
" The form sasha! padatta corresponds with the vernacular 4०9 ditig 
dination, a grant.” 4 पीय 
न The last three words obviously belong to the ori ginal तल्ला) | 
ज परह | inal trecript 9 , a 
appear to have been added afterwards, “pic, but lines 18-19 and the fi part of zo 


due to vernacular influence : of, the words forjd (Skr. pra‘a), 
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TRANSLATION. ५ 
rue marant, 

Om hail! He of the valour of the three Ramas,' dexterous in attacking the 
enemy; he, whose heart has taken refuge at the lofty feet of the Beloved of Daksa’s 
daughter * he, who is experienced in warfare and with the fulness of his glory, imita- 
tive. (of the rays| of the autumnal moon, has filled the Universe ; the supreme prince 
the king of kings, the illustrious lord, His Highness Bahadur Singh; the very 
illustrious heir-apparent Pratap Singh [and] the excellent prime-minister Narayan 
Singh offer to the great Pandit Ramapati, the son of Pandit Suranand, who resides 
in the illustrious town of Chamba, the spotless descendant of three houses, who 
worships at the three divisions of the day ग and delights in the six duties “ [as a token | 
of their favour an ornamental charter [recording a grant] of land | and] adorned with 
their own lotus-like hands * and thereby a gift of land, with [its! seed-corn, rent * and 
so forth. He has been favoured and presented at the time of the marriage of the 
Raja's first-born daughter, Sunu by name, with [a field requiring] thirty pathas ot 
seed-corn, situated in the neighbourhood of Pulastya’s herm itage. At the time of the 
wedding of the Raja's daughter, Ganga by name, with [8 field requirmg] thitty pathé 
ef seed-corn in the vicinity of the village of Hat [and] at the wedding of the Raja's 
daughter, Rango by name, with [a field requiring] thirty pathas of seed-corn on Siri 
Hill, altogether a gift of saffron-fields with [their] seed-corn, rent and so forth. 
[ Further] a shop [kept by] Puru and Bhabho? inside the frontier-fort, and a most 
excellent triangular net (८01) for catching hawks. With all this asa gurndaksina 
has Pandit Ramapati been favoured and presented by the Raja, the illustrious Bahadur 
Singh, It should be enjoyed by him and his offspring for as long as the moon, the 
sun, the polar star and the earth shall endure. re | । 

He who confiscates it is to be chastised and killed, and will go down 0 bell. 
The following are verses from the law-books: = '' He who confiscates what he himself 
has given will be a blind man for twelve existences, a hog for ten existences [and] a 
existences.” At the time of the marriage of Raja Sultan's daughters 
a large hawk and a ser of saffron has been presented [10 the grantee}, and this is to be 
given every year at that very time when Ramapati or his descendants come ‘to Kula]. 
“ He who takes away one gold piece, one cow or one inch of land, will go to = 
for as long as the fourteen Indras exist.” Anno 35, [the month of | Kartika, the brigh 
fortnight, the lunar day 11. “The common law of men, firm like an embankment, 
should be guarded by you at any time ; [this | Ramacandra enjoins again and again 
. ‘a Bahadur Singh has given to Ramapati the price of the 


n all future princes.” Raj ॥ | 
ए granted (5 of the wedding," and has again presented him with the land, 


Written by the great Pandit Karpara. 1155. 


leper for twelve 


]. PH. VOGEL. 


| —— ine अ. yaa, Parajurama and Ramacandra. ॥ > 
१ daughter is Parvati; her belyved is Siva. er Oe ee co 
ध) teaching (adhydpan), sacrificing (yajana), sacrificing for others (ndjene), giving 
damit यध iving igraha) are ह the sie duties of a Brahman. *Provid abe Cif अवाह, 
ina) श £ पुन sai i is to be assigned to the word bharava, either “the rent to कृ 
दय नः be paid to the king ” or perhaps “ the produce of the land. 
paid by the farmers to the landowner” or * the tribute to be paid to the King | 
` > वह words Purwts and Bhabhoka 1 presume to be sanskritised proper names. 
+ The literal meaning of vivahdt pravartana-biuimer (if the emendation be corr 


coming forth from the wedding.” 


* 


ect) would be “of the land 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TRICHINOPOLY 
CAVE. 





ci HE monolithic cave on the Trichinopoly rock contains a number of inscriptions most 
| of which were, until quite recently, covered either partly or wholly by brick walls 
built by the authorities of the Matrbhatésvara temple, in order to convert the cave into 
a4room. When Dr. Hultzsch visited Trichinopoly in December 188 7, the long Tamil 
inscription onthe back wall of the cave' and a Sanskrt record on one f the pillars form- 
ing part of its west wall were the only ones that were completely visible, From a 
study of the latter Dr. Hultzsch concluded that the other pillar which forms part of the 
same wall, and which was then covered by a modern brick wall, must also have been 
engraved, The temple authorities temporarily removed this wallat the request of the 
Collector, Mr. W. A. Willock.” Thus complete copies of the two pillars were obtained, 
and the texts and translations of the Pallava inscriptions which they contain? were pub- 
lished by Dr. Hultzsch first in Epigraphia ‘ndica, Vol, 1, and subsequently in his South- 
Indtan /asertptions, Vol. L.A photolithograph of one of the two pillars has also been 
issued with Sviuth-Indian (nscriptions. Vol. I], Part lll, ए 
They belong to the time of the Pallaya king [गाद्या 
flourished about the beginning of t 


the cave and set up a liga of Siva in it 


gy, has disclosed inscriptions on (1) 
the pillar forming part of the west wall, containing one of the Pallaya inscriptions already 
published by Dr. Hultzsch and a damaged Ta, record which will be noticed in the 
sequel; (2) on the outer row of four pillars ; (3) on the pillars (forming part of the 
wall) next to the dvarapalakas on each side of the shrine which faces the west ; and 
(4) on the portion of the rock next 10 the shrine (on its right side) at the entrance into 

















——$—— - 

* Of this he has remarked in hic By ©. 0, No. ay lillie, dated ana al 
cided segs a much defaced inscription in old T amil ^" and contains Sree akeg nce = me = 
fresh impression made last ae am ak it consists of 1o4 long lines engraved in two sections (the ff ret 
rock, called Seg 06 स्त in 48) containing" one hundser (verses in the) Kalliltturat (metre) * i, praise of the 
rock, called Siramalai in every one of them, faa (तो in praise o 

* South-ledian fascriptions, Vol. I., p. 28 

* The mutilated Tamil inser; Ption which is found. at the ctor or क 
but is noticed later on in this paper, tind at the bot of one of the 1 


4 Bombay Gagetferr, Vol. I, Part IL 0 373. 
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the cave. In (3) more than one-half of the inscription on the right pillar, which con- 
tains the beginning, is damaged. The preserved portion contains the following birudas : 
Mahéndravikramah, Mattavilasah, Mahaméghah and some unintelligible words, Of the 
writing which seems to have covered the whole of the left pillar, only a few letters are 
now visible at the top. 

(2) contains the following Sanskrt dirudas: [Lalijtamkurah, Satyasandhah, 
Samkironajatih, Abhimukhah, Akarunah, Anttyaraga[h], Anumanah, Avanibhajana{ ||, 
Virasah, Vyavasthitah, Vyavasayah, Nityavinitah, Nirapéksal: and Naihikamutrikah. 
Of these, Avanibhajana occurs also in the Siyamangalam cave :" Lalitamkura in the 
same, as well as in the Vallam cave;* and Satyasandha in the Trichinopoly cave 
inscriptions already published.’ All these three are known as Arrudas of the Pallava king 
Mahéndravarman [. It may, therefore, be concluded that the other 01/14 mentioned 
above, as well as those to be noted presently, belong to him, The non-Sanskrt portion 
(which is mixed up with the birtwdas mentioned above) on these four pillars consists of 
a number of unintelligible words “— apparently in Telugu, to judge from the endings— 
in the same alphabet as the Sanskrt dirudas. The bottom of each of these four pillars 
contamed a Tamil bfruda in the Pallava-Tamil character, of which only two are 
preserved in full, or2., Pinapimakku (4rd pillar from the west) and KuSafaa (4th pillar), 
Thus the practice of registering on stone the reigning king's biradas, which we find on 
a large scale in the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram ‘and m the Seven Pagodas,* 
appears to have been started already during the time of Mahéndravarman |. In addition 
to these, the 3rd pillar from the west contains a partly damaged Tamil inscription of the 
16th vear of the Cola king Rajarajakésarivarman (२.९., Rajaraja |.) corresponding to 
A.D. 1ooo—1. It mentions (the temple called) Tiruccirappal|i] in (the city of) Sirram- 
baf1], and records the sale of some waste land to a person who bore the surname Vikra- 


maSinga-Mavéndayélan. The land granted was situated in Alangudi, a village in Vilat- 


tiir-nadu. | | 
The Tamil record mentioned in (1) above belongs to the reign’ of the Pandya 


king Marafi[jadaiyan | and ment ions [Tiru || malai-Perumapadi gal in line 4 and the Pandya- 
dhipati Varagu[na] in line 5. But as itis considerably damaged, I have decided not to 
print a conjectural text of it. (4) is mutilated on the right side, but as the letters which 
have disappeared in each line are only a few, whieh can be मः without much 
doubt, a transcript and translation of the inscription are added at the end of this article. 
it consists of 30 lines of writing, of which the first eight contain, in addition to the open- 
ing words वरा Sri, 3 Sanskrt verse in Grantha characters in invocation of the god 
Siva. The remaining 22 lines are in the Tamil language and character interspersed with 


few Sanskrt words in the Grantha alphabet. It is interesting to note that the षा 
a fe skrt words in th phabet. It is interesting to note that the pull 











Ind. Vol. Vi, 7, 330 
॥ (6, dine. YO ॐ Pa | — 
1 01 Iusers., Vol. 11, Part IIT, p. 34४. 
> {hid Vol. +?" 29- । d been preserved in full, 1 think it would be possi 
॥ ‘ae a continuation of (3). Tf the latter ha n pres | क 3 
Br nt che unineligible words. The meanings of some cf them can be ascertained. But | have not yet suc- 
to explain ne ee 1६ 
न in making out their collectrve Ing: 
& South-[nd. inser, Vol. 1, pp- 14 1 18. 


| + 1 क some year opposite to the fourth. The spot on the orig 


inal where the former was entered 
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corresponding to the Sanskrt रथव, which is conspicuous by its absence in later Tamil 
inscriptions, is employed in a number of cases, though not throughout the Tamil passage. 
It is denoted by a dot placed above the top of the letter to which it belongs. Two 
forms of the letter # are used. The archaic form is less frequent than that in which 
the central loop is fully developed. The ro in marr-onru(l. to) is denoted by three 
distinct symbols (€, ¢ and a) instead of two (€ and ra) as in later inseriptions and the 
modern Tamil alphabet.’ 

The inscription belongs to the time of king Marafijadaiyan (1. 8 £.), evidently 
another name of the Pandya king Varagunadéva (1. 13), who was an ornament of both 
the lunar and the solar race, destroyed the fortifications of Vembil and was staying at 
Niyamam. The date of the grant is “ the fourth year (and) the [two] thousand-five- 
hundred-and-first १३४. This method of expressing the date is similar to that adopted 
in the Tiruppivanam plates of the Pandya king Jatavarman Kulagékhara? and has 
evidently to be explained in the same way. Accordingly, we get the 11th year? The 
king made a donation of 125 sa/afiju of gold to the shrine of Siva in the cave called 
Tirumalai-Bhatara {1. 14). From the interest accruing out of this endowment had to 
be met the expenses for burning four perpetual lamps and five other lamps. The latter 
had to be kept burning the whole night on the day of the natsatra Ardra every month, 
The money was entrusted to the citizens of Sirrambar, while the governor (pati ?) of 
Sirrambar_ and his subordinates were to see to the proper administration of the endow- 
ment, and all Saivas were to “ protect " the grant. 

The invocation to Siva with which the inseription opens may be taken to show 
that king Varaguna was an adherent of the Saiva तध्व. The statement that he was 
an ornament of the lunar and the solar race implies that his mother belonged to the 
Cola 9 claimed descent from the sun, because, as a Pandya, his father 
must have belonged to the lunar race. [t may, therefore, be concluded that Varagu- 
na’s father, whose name is now unknown, martied a Cala princess. That Varaguna’'s 
inscription 15 found in Inichinopoly shows that he must have been actually in posses- 
sion of the Cola country, either by inheritance or by conquest, The city Vembil, 
whose fortifications he seems to have destroyed, lam unable to identify at present, but 
Niyamam where he was तः staying at the time of the grant, is very probably 
identical with the village of the same name in the Tanjore district.* At Tillasthanam, 
near Tiruvaiyaru, in the Tanjore district, is an inscription of Marafijadaiyan, which 
Sesser wift for the merit of Varaguna-Maharaja.* Evidently this has also to be 
assigned to the reign of the Pandya king Varaguna. The Pandya oceupation of the 
1 tone न र ध व inscription of the Gafga-Pallava king 

> Ind. Ant. Vol. XX., p. 288 {. | 

9 Literally, it is the 34151 day after the roth yA nae pata hy dividing 2501 by 360 which gives 
which are 1 met with in Pandya inscriptions, fas base ० pac igure in these double dates, 
म nanan ars ps ome pac cane Seneca 
the Coja king ध I, क merition pe temples at the place and refer to ee oh it cated Ayien ~ 
as “the thousand temples. | 3 modern village bearing the name Niyamam is chimes न ५ त कक 
contains वा called ति which contains a number of Céla inacriptions | Bkesvatioa ४ षर an ॥ 
yield valuable results in the shape of ancient Paodya and Cala inscriptions and perhans also a tempi 44: 
ध १95. les and 

* No. 5 of the Government Epigraphist's collection for 1895. 
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‘Cola country is thus established beyond all reasonable doubt. Further, an unpublished 
Vatteluttu inscription recently discovered in the Ericca-Udaiyar temple at Ambasamu- 
dram, inthe Tinnevelly district, +5 dated during the reign of Varaguna-Maharaja and 
tefers to his camp at AraiSir in Tondai-nadu, १.९.) the ancient Pallava dominions. This 
would show that the Pandya king had also advanced further north than Trichinopoly, 

| Pandya ascendancy and their occupation of the Cola country is also hinted in the 
Udayendiram plates of the Ganga-Bana king, Prthivipati 11. Here we are told that 
the Ganga king Prthivipati |., who was a contemporary of the Rastrakfta king 
Amoghavarsa |. (A.D. 814-15 to 877-78), lost his life at Sripurambiya in a battle 
with the Pandya king Varaguna. Sripurambiya has been identified with Tiruppiram- 
bivam near Kumbhakonam in the Tanjore district." It mav, therefore, be concluded 
that, either as a friend or asa foe, the Pandya king Varaguna was in Cola territory 
to fight against the Western Ganga king Prthivipati 1. How it was that the Gangas 
of Gangavadi in the Mysore State managed to get so far south as Kumbhakonam 
in the Tanjore district, and why the Pandya king Varaguna had to fight against them, 
are points on which no information 15 at present forthcoming. But the fact mentioned 
in the Udayéndiram grant enables us to fix the middle of the oth century A.D. as the 
approximate period of Varaguna. | 

Further evidence of the Pandya dominion about the time of Varaguna ts furnished 
by the Singhalese chronicle Mahawansa’* Here we are told that during the time of 
the Ceylon king Sena [., or Silamegha Sena, who reigned from A.D. 546 to 866, the 
Pandya king invaded Ceylon. The invasion seems to have been unprovoked, and the 
Singhalese troops were completely routed in more than one battle. The victor took 
“all the precious things in the king's treasury and likewise also of the things in the 
city and in the wifaras. All the jewels that were in the king's palace, the golden 
image of the Teacher and the two eyes of precious stones of the stone statue of the 
Sage, the golden covering of the Thaparama Cetiva and the golden images that were 
enshrined in the different vz/aras ; all these he took away and made Lanka of no value 
whatsoever; and the beautiful city he left desolate even as if it had been laid waste by 
evil spirits.” 

Epigraphical evidence of Pandya ascendancy prior to the time of Varaguna- 
Pandya seems to be furnished by four pillars now set up in the Sundaré$vara temple at 
इवय near Tirukkattuppalli m the Tanjore district. They contain a number of 
Tamil verses im praise of the Pandya king Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan altas Suvaran 
Maran, son of Ilafgovadiyaraiyan e/ias Maran ParameSvaran, and grandson of 
| Perumbi |dugu Muttaraiyan a/ias Kuvavan Maray. One of the pillars records the build- 
ing of a temple of the goddess Pidari by Suvaran Maran,” Later inscriptions found on 
these pillars show that this temple was built at Niyamam ण the same as the 
village mentioned in the subjoined inscription, as the place where Varaguna was staying. 
From the fact that these Pandya inscriptions are found near Tanjore, which is situated 
in the heart of the Cola country, it may be concluded that the Pandya king Suvaran 


ष्म 








I South-lad. Insces., Vol. 1, Part 111. p. 38४ 
* LC. Wijesinha’s Translation, chapter Le | 
3 Government Epigraphist’s 4nnwal Report for 1597, paragraph 9. 
9 See the same Xefor? jor 1809, paragraph 22. 
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Maran was more powerful than the Cola and accordingly invaded and occupied the 
dominions of the latter.'’ At present we have no means of ascertaining the exact time 
when this event took place. But it may be supposed, at least tentatively, that Suvaran 
Maran was a predecessor of Varaguna. This surmise is based partly on the fact that 
an inscription of Marafjadalyan—perhaps the same as Varaguna who is mentioned by 
that name in the subjoined inscription—is also found on one of the four Pandya pillars 
mentioned above.” From the place it occupies on the pillar, it may be supposed that 
this inscription was not the first to be engraved on it. Whether this surmise be true 
or not, there ts not much doubt that, prior to the rise of the Colas under Vijayalaya 
towards the close of the 9th century A.D., the Pandyas had become dominant in the 
Tamil country, though at present it is impossible to ascertain how long their ascen- 
dancy lasted or how it was brought about. The Ganga-Pallavas held sway about 
the same time both over Tondai-mandalam and over the Cola country.” The exact 
nature of the political relationship that existed between the Ganga-Pallavas and the 
Pandyas has to be determined by future researches.’ 

Traditional accounts .of Pandya history mention only one Varagura,* and state 
that he united the Cola and Tonda-mandalam to the Pandya kingdom, ^" Chéla was 
about to altack the Paadiyan, but Varaguna made a counter-attack and drove him far 
into his own country. Bhadra* was sent to the Chéra king, who was directed to five 
him valuable presents, which was done; implying that Chéra was subsidiary to the 
Pandiyag.”* This event is also referred to in the Tamil. work Pertyapuranam in the 
chapter which gives an account of the Céra king Céramap Perumal. But the name 
of the Pandya king Varaguna is not mentioned here. Consequently, it is doubtful if 
the former was a contemporary of the latter. The same Tamil work_refers to an 
intermarriage between the Colas and Pandyas during the time of the Saiva devotee 
Sundaramurti-Nayamar. It is said that the Cola king had married a Pandya princess 
and was staying at Madura. This intermarriage must be different from the one 
implied in the Trichinopoly inscription, where it must have been a Céla princess that 
married a Pandya king. The Céra king (Céraman Perumal Nayanar) is also reported 
to have been at Madura at the time in company with Sundaramirti- Nayanar, As both 
the Cola and the Céra kings were at Madura at the time, the Pandya king must have 
been the most powerful of the three. In case the period when this happened is differ- 
ent from that of Varaguna-Pandya and of his father, as well as that of Suvaran Maran 
mentioned in the Sendalai pillars, it becomes evident that Pandya ascendancy lasted at 
least three generations, either consecutively or otherwise. ॥ 


The modern Anglo-Indian name Trichinopoly is derived from ---- ~ 0 in ted Mites Trees? 
' Government Epigraphist's Annual Report for 1899, paragraph 2o. 
> (निज) paragraph 21. 

* The same Aeport for 1904, paragraph 13, 

। Recording to the unpublished Bahar plates, the Gaiga-Pallava king Nypatuéga helped the Pandyas ayainst 
some enemy whose name is not mentioned, | 

9 Mir. Sewell’s Lists of Antiguitres, Vol. UL, pp. 
Ppp. 128-129. ॥ 

* This is the name of the musician Bana-Bhadra, who was ac ज bite Cares 
[श and of the Sh ee प कि कः ontemporary of the Céra ¦ Céraman 

Dae eres» Lith of Astiguities, Vol. Ul, p. 2153 dud. Ant, Vol. XXM, ps 63, 

® Tiruccirappalli is the furm which wccurs in the Periyapuranam, 





314 to 220; Sir Walter Elliot's Coinsaf Southern India, 
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which appears.to have denoted the shrine in the cave during the time of the Céla 
king Rajaraja 1. The more ancient name of the shrine occurring in the subjoined 
inscription is Tirumal/aj|-Bhatarar,* which shows that Tirumalai, ‘ the sacred hl,’ was 
the name of the rock at the time. It was apparently called Siramalai in later times 
and this is the form to which the modern name of the town has ultimately to be 
traced. The town, which is now called after the shrine in the cave, seems to have been 
known as “the city of Sirrambar”, in ancient times, and it is interesting to note that 


it Was a 


“ city" already in the gth century, The name Sirrambar may still survive in 


some suburb or outlying village of Trichinopoly, but | have not been able to trace ir. 


2 et Ant oO ४ = 





Read shibhyadbiir =. 


„ ral na = 


‘TEXT. 


. Svasti Sri [11] Ka- 
. lp-Apaya-hutaSa-dha- 


ma-patala-kriram visath lila- 


. ya kanthé yah kalayambabhiiva [४]. 
, budhai[r]=bibhyatbhir *=abhya[rjtthitah [1*] yals=ta-* | 


[फ्री nirddadaha yitati§=Suskah puri- 


_ उपा yyaS=c=aksi-jvalané juhava 


Madanam payad=apayat=sa vah Ko Mara[ii* | 


, jafdjaiyarku yandu nangu nal 3 ifr-a]- 

, yiratt-ainntrr-onru Vembil-[ma }di{]-a]. 

, fittu=ppondu Niyamatt=irund = aruh [55* | 

. ma-Siryy-anvaya-dvaya-tilak-aramgarar ५ ayina [Pa*|- 


ndyadhirajar Varagunadévar Tirumal[ai]-Bhatara[rk®]- 
ku=kkudutta pon padi-kkallal 125 m ह narr-[i]- 


_ * [ru]batt-aih=galahjum [1*] i=ppoy muda=nirka 
. poli kondu muppadin kalafiju ponnin 

_ poliyal ru-nondavilakk=aga nOrr-iru- 

_ badin kalafiju pognal nalu non- 

| davilakk=eriya=kkana-nalryal 1162301 attakka- 

, dava ney iru-naji [1*| mora aii=galafju p[o]- 

_ apalun=dingadorum tinga= ttiruva| d |= 


[alvv-i1ra= ppularum =alavyum aindu 
vilakk =eriya attakkadava ney iru-nali-u- 


ori [1*| ivv-ottina parisu ney atti i-tti- 
_-puvilakk==erippin i-ppon niirr-irubatt-al- 

, A=galahjuh=gondom Sirrambar naga[rat®]- 

, tom [1*] ivv-otuna parigu ney attuvip[pa* | 

_ darku amaindu punaippattom Sirrambar [pa*]- 
, difyu]m padamilattomum [19 | idu pan-niahé= 


न 
i e the damaged inscription of Marafijadatyag., 


évarar iraksai [||*] 
the form [Tiru}malai-Perumapadigal ocrurs: See page 274, 


© Read ir-dyiratt-. * Read -alankkdcor=. 
५ The letter ru is corrected from 4, 


This is the abbreviation for kalaaju. 
2 9 3 
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Translation. 

Hail! Prosperity ! 

May he (7.९., Siva) protect you from danger—who, at the request of the frightened 
gods, playfully deposited in his throat the poison,' (which was as) fierce as the dense 
smoke (arising) from the fire at the destruction of the world: who burnt the (three) 
cities of the demons as (if they had been) heaps of dry grass: and who offered as an 
oblation Madana (Cupid) in the fire of (his third) eye. 

(L. 8) In the fourth year (and) the [two] thousand five hundred and first day (0) 
the reign) of king Marafijadaiyan. — Having destroyed the fortifications of Vémbil, and 
having advanced (from that place) and being pleased to stop at Nivyamam, Varagunadéva, 
the Pandyadhiraja, who was the ornament (7.¢.) the forehead mark of both the lunar and 
the solar race, gave to the god (dhafara) of Tirumalfai] 125 ma—one hundred and 
twenty-five £alaiijn—of gold (weighed) by the standard of the district ( pads-ééa/). 

(L. 15.) From the interest of this gold (to be invested) as capital,—two nay of 
ghee have to be poured out every day by the (measure called) kdna-nafy in order to 
burn four perpetual lamps from (the interest of) one hundred and twenty kalangu of 
gold—at the rate of one perpetual lamp from the interest of thirty £alaiy ५. 

(L. 20.) From the remaining five kalafiju of gold, two nal and (one) wri of ghee 
have to be poured out every month in order to burn five lamps throughout the night on 
the day of (the naksatra) Ardra (7; iruvadirat) in (every) month. 

(L. 24.) We, the citizens of Sirrambar, received these one hundred and twenty-five 
kalafigu of gold for burning these sacred lamps by pouring out ghee as agreed upon 
thus. | 

(L. 27.) We, the chief (fats) of Sirrambar and (his) servants, consented to become 
security * for causing the ghee to be poured out as agreed upon above 

(L. 29.) This (gift is placed under) the protection of all Mahéivaras. 


V. VENKAYYA, 





` अवनम्र ~ 1.134.111. Produced a 


= 5 tthe churning | € mil 
* The verb fwmaippagu is used in this sense in ing of the milk ocean 


a Mélpadi inscription, Serthednd dngers., Vol. IIT, Part |, 2.28, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM GWALIOR. 





N December 1903, I was deputed by Mr. Marshall to Gwalior to inspect the inscrip- 
tions placed in the State Museum of His Highness the Maharaja Seinithis 
There [ noticed five! inscriptions which, as far as I know, have not yet Keen edited. 
Reserving a full account of them all for some future occasion, | propose to give here a 
synopsis of the five together with the text and translation‘of one of then, ` 


|—An Undated Prasasti of the reign of Bhojadeva. 

The stone which bears this inscription is said to have been found a few years ago 
at Sagar-Tal in the Gird Gwalior district about half a mile west of Gwalior town. The 
inscription consists of seventeen lines which cover a space of about 3° 5" broad by 1° 2” 
high or nearly one-half of the stone. A raised edge going all the way round the slab 
‘ndicates that the entire surface was intended to be engraved. Had the engraver 
‘ncreased the size of the letters the writing might have covered the whole surface. Per- 
haps something else—though very little—was meant to be written on the blank por- 
tion but was left out for reasons not ascertainable at present. Upto the twelfth line 
the stone-mason did his work with great care, neatness and artistic finish. After that 
erfectly executed. Line 5 has lost three letters at the end. A 


the engraving is imp 
damaged but can be easily restored. 


few agsaras here and there are very slightly 


On the whole the inscription is well preserved. 
The character is the type of scmpt current in Northern and Western India during 


the ninth century of the Christian era. It is similar to the Dighwa-Dubauli plate,* but 
resembles most closely that of the Peheya grant? of Mahendrapala. The manner of 
writing, the ornamentation of the superseribed madéras and the tails of some letters are 
quite similar in both. The prasast: is said to have been composed by a person called 
Paladitya (verse 27). The language 15 good Sanskrit of the Kavya style and, except 
the introductory ot nanto Visnave, throughout metrical. In respect of orthography, 


there are few points which call for special notice. The letter 6 15 throughout denoted 
by the sign for 7, &.2.9 in DImva cum@r, line 1- The elision of vrsarga not warranted 





on the capitals of miniature pillars. 








‘There are three more which 
t Jad, Ant., XV. 0. 17 
= जित, Epig. (ne, 1, ©. 244. 
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consist only of a few letters scratched 
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by the canons of Panini is also to be noticed as in sangata Mrttidirais, line 9 Before 
r, # has been doubled; for instance in ttrijagadekavikasakosah, line 8. Consonants 
immediately following = have frequently been reduplicated, for example, in firééi, 
line g. Lastly, the vowel r has been used in place of the syllable rf. Thus priya is 
written as prya in line 4. 

The object of the inscription is to record (verse 25) that the pious king Bhoja 
erected a gyneceum—Skr. antahpura—in honour of Visgu (arakadvis) to add to the 
glory and religious merit of his queens, 

The inscription opens with an invocation of Visnu (Narakadzisa), after which, by 
way of introduction, some illustrious scions of the solar race are named with occasional 
eulogies (vy. 23). Then Nagabhata and Kaksuka among the more remote and Deva- 
raja, Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and Rama as the immediate predecessors of Bhoja are 
mentioned (vv. 3-14). Stanzas 8-10 extol Nagabhata , a warlike glorifier of [ksvaku’s 
race and allude to his triumph over the rulers of Andhra, Saindhayva, Vidarbha and 
Kalinga. From verses 10-11 we learn that this brave monarch utterly routed the lords 
of Vanga and seized the hill fortresses of the kings of the Anartta, Malaya, Kirata, 
Turuska, Vatsa and Matsya countries. He had Rama as his son (y. 12) who equalled 
his glorious namesake in prowess and exploits described here in ambiguous—4/ista— 
expressions. Rama's son was Mihira who, because of his extensive tule, became 
famous under the appellation Bhoja (from bhuj= possess rule). Bhoja was illustrious, 
composed, adroit in extirpating evil and a staunch champion of learning. Stanzas 18-24 
form an encomium of his excellences, Verse 21 asserts that he was victorious in 
a campaign against the king of Vanga and extended his conquest as far as the ocean, 
In the last but.one verse, the poet expresses the wish for the permanence of the 
famous work of Bhojadeva. 

The results of historical interest which can be de 
few. Nowhere in the inscription are we told even the name of the capital or the coun- 
try over which Bhoja or his predecessors held sway. Nor are we informed of the 
date of any event of his reign. What we learn is this : Bhojadeva, a scion of the solar 
race, descended from Saumitri—metronymic of Laksmana—was the son of Rama 
grandson of Nagabhata, who rendered himself conspicuous by defeating the १ 
and other एण and Sreat-grandson of Vatsaraja. His real name was Mihira and 
Bhoja a biruda.! ^ "न 

7 mae ge 4 our Bhoja with the homonymous king of the Dighwa-Dubauli plate 
/ | sins sit a 's proved by the identity of the pedigree.* This accounts 
or the close resemblance of the character of both monuments. 

> Sou ie वि ura plate * we learn that Bhojadeva governed his kingdom in the 
year goo, while his successor Mahendrapila is represented in th ant ; 
Dubauli as ruling in the year 955. Both the dat fer t earn e 
a in ede pa ites Fefer to the ण ला and Pee. "=" ie Gates refer to the ‘Vilrima* era and 

tet, ea pete te meted by De. Water hi tit pended to pag. Fos We Gees ao ce 

5 
* OF. Ind. it, AV., p. ५ 1.11 81 fea-rai, asya put 

=. Nagata tg 
क gti list, Eprg. (नथ, V., No. 715. * = = Shojuderas, 
* Gf. Dr. Ricthorn, Epigraphic Notes, in Nacke der K. Ges. der Wiss. ou 


duced from this document are 


Gottingen Phil. hist. Al + 1905, Pt >. 
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correspond approximately to A. D. 843 and 598, respectively. If my identification is 
admitted, our frasasf: must have been composed about about the middle of the ninth 
century. This date allows us to identify this Bhoja also with the Bhoja of the inserp- 
tions of Deogarh! (A.D. 862), Siyadoni* (1074. ), Gwalar* (A.D. 876), Peheva* (A.D, 
882), and with the Adhiraja Bhoja of the Aé@jatarangrnt if his contemporaneity 
with Sankaravarman (A.D. 583-901), be admitted as a fact." 

The proposed identification may be objected to on the ground that the Bhoja of the 
Dighwa-Dubauli plate 15 called paramabhagavatibhakta—a most devout worshipper 
of Bhagavati—while that of our prasaste seems to be a worshipper of Visnu. Though 
the argument of genealogy is sufficient to overcome this objection, there is another 
way also in which it can be met. We find that Bhagavati was the tutelary deity 
(Skr. éuladevata) of Bhoja’s family.* It 15 also not impossible that, though initiated 
into Visnuism, he was devoted to Bhagavati on account of his natural inclination’ 
Our inscription does not call Bhoja a Vaisnava. His dedication of a building to Visnu 
might have been due to his queen's faith in that god, and the introductory invoca- 
tian was a choice of the दवण, The prominence of Sakis worship in that family is 
evidenced by the seal of the grants of Vinayakapala, the son of Mahendrapila, which 
has an image of Bhagavati notwithstanding the king's being a heliolater, 

Our Bhoja is distinct from the Pramara or Paramara Bhoja of Malava who 
had to fee from Dhara before Ahavamalladeva," for the grand-father of our Bhoja 15 
said to have wrested a fortress from the ruler of Malava (verse 11), and besides their 
lineage and dates are different. For similar reasons Guhilawat Bhoja must also be a 
different personage.” 3 

A word about the wars alluded to in the prasast:. Nagabhata, the grand-father of 
Bhoja, subdued Sind (Saindhava) and carried by assault the stronghold of the 
Turusha (sts. ra—11). The Turuskas: in the inscriptions of this period are the Mu. 
hammadans. The first appearance of the crescent banner in India, according to 
Farishtah, was 111 the year of the Hijra 44 or A.D. 664-5, z.¢., at the time of the: first 
Moslem expedition to Kabul ” though Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned 
as early as the Caliphate of ‘Umar about 15 A.H. Elphinstone, on the authority of 
Farishtah , aforms us" that the Muhammadans were driven out of Sind in the second 
of the Hijra. As Nagabhata held sway over Sind, he must have opposed the 





century 
। Cunningham, A. 5. Reports, Vol. X, p. tol- * Dr. Kielhorn, Epig. Ind., 1, p. 173. 
2 Dr. Hultzsch, ibid, p. 159. * Dr, Buhler, ‘bid., 2, 186. 
Srein’'s note at Rajat, V, 1§1.—Dr. Hultzsth has suggested that 


$ This, however, is doubtful. Cf. Dr. as | ५१ | 
Kalhana’s expression bhojadhirajena admits of the rendering ` King of the Bhojas." Ape. Ind, 1, p. 155- 
॥ Cf. Fleet, md, Ant., Vol. XV, p. 11 


† Even orthodox Saktas diametrically op 


=e ह 
श 1 not seem to be accurate in stating, Epig. md. 1, p. 231: ‘, . « who tells “ste the Viktae 
tadevacarita, 1, 9 94 that Jayasimbha's evecessor, Somesvara [|+ who ruled from about A.D. 1042-43 to 
Sn ba, | (न Dhira by storm, etc.” as the successor of Jayasimha.was Ahavamalla and Somedvara 1 was the 
wrest | | of Vikrama and eldest son of the former. 


bated at List of Inscriptions gf Northern India, Nos. 57, 67, 79. and Nos. 234, २4३. 


7 Briggs; Ferishta, Vol. Lp 4 
9 History of Jmdia, P. उण. 
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Muhammadans when they attacked that country and succeeded in capturing thei 
fortresses. This'must have happened about the end of the 8th century of the 
Christian era. 
L. 1 Sra नमो fame ii 

गेषाहितच्घवलाधरभामभाभि- 

दच्चःस्यलोन्न सितकौस्तुभकान्तिशोणं । 

श्यामं ay शशिविरोचनविम्बुभ्वि- 

व्योमप्रकागमवताब्ररकद्धिषो वः ॥ १ ॥ 

भात्मारामफलादुपाज्यं विजरं देवेन दंत्यदिषा 

ज्योतिर्व्बोजमक्चिमे 


न गुणवति चच यदुप्ं पदा [|] 
USAT MAHAN ET aaa ae 
मनििच्चाकुकङ्ख्यमृलपुधवः ऋमापालकन्पदरमाः ॥ २ A 
तेषां an सुजन्मा क्रमनि डितपदे wie saga 
रामः पौलक्त्वहिन्यं कल्तविहतिसमित्कन्य चक्र cari. 
eI 


सोमिचिस्तोत्रदण्डः प्रतिहरशविधेयंः where भमोत्‌ ॥ > ॥ 
तदन्‌गे प्रतिदारकेतनश्टति RATS Te | 


देवो नागभटः पुरातनमुनेम तिव्यभवाद्तं | 
येनासौ मुक्रतप्रमाथिवलनन्ने च्छा 


~. 4: धिपाक्लौहिणी 
चन्दानस्मुरद्शरहेतिरुचिरर्हाभिचतुरभिन्य॑मौ ॥ ४ | 
 श्वातुस्तस्या मजोभृत्कलितङ्खलय गाः स्यातकाङुस्यनामा 
लोकें गोतः प्रतोकप्यवचनतया wee: ऋभो. | 
यौमानस्यानुजच्ा कुलिशधरषुरामुदङन्टेवराजो 


यन्न च्छिनोज्पच्चक्तपितग- 

















L. 5 fags भृतां सत्रियन्ता ॥ ५ ॥ 
ततघुनुः प्राप्य राज्यं निजमुदयगिरिष्यषठिं भाखद्मतापः 
WTS: प्राद्‌रासोत्रतसकलजगदत्लो वत्सराज 
यस्यता म्यद ञ्च दिरदमदमुराखादसान्द्रप्रमोदाः 
पद्चाज्ञोराचिपनत्य प्रण्विजनपरिष्वङ्ककान्ता fata 
a ( arg) मष्डि 
4 ण तामि Rend न 


+ Met 
* Metre, तीना, Read श and Priya also red wean oe en eer 
Metre, Sragdhara. Read bstpantyah } 
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। | 
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॥११,ऋ' 
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१ Metre Sardilavikridita. It is better to read eduvilaignanc 


ba 
छ) 
= 
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L. 6. कुनाऋदोत्कटकरिप्राकारदृज्गङ्तो 
यः साग्ाज्यमधिज्यकामाकश्चखा संख्ये इटादग्रहोत्‌ | 
एकः चचियपुङ्कवेषु च यगो गुर्व्वन्धिरं प्रो इड- 
चिच्वाकोः कुलमुब्रलं सुचरितेयक्रं खनामाङ्भिलं ॥ 9 ॥' 
are: पुमान्पुनरपि स्फटकोत्तिरस्मा- 
sae एव किल नागभटस्तदाच्यः | 
यच्चा- 

L. 4. न्धसैन्धदविदमंकचिद्गभयैः 
ararcurata पतङ्गलन्नंगपाति ॥ ८ ॥ 
वरग्याख्पदस्य gare सम्‌ दिमिच्छ- 
यः चंचधामविधिवहवलिप्रबन्धः \ 
जित्वा परात्रवज्ञतस्फंटनो चभावं 
चक्रायुधं विनयनस्वपुच्व्येराजत्‌ # € ॥ 
ववार वैरिवरवारणवाजिवार- 
याणौघसंघट- 





fats वङ्गपतिमा विरभ्रदिवसा 





मतृस्यादिराजगिरिद्माहठा पहारः | 





माविव्वंभूव भुवि विश्वजनोनहत्तः ॥ ee i 
तत्न राम- 

L. 9. नामा प्रवरदरिबलन्यस्तभूशतरवन्धे- 
राबचनन्वाहिनोनां प्रसभमधिपतोनुदतक्ररसत्वान्‌ । 
पापाचारान्तरायप्रमधनरचिरः सङ्गत कोत्तिदारं- 
स्वाता wae तैस्तेम्पसुचितचरितैः पृव्वंवत्रिव्वभासे । ६२ ॥ 








L. 15. wa: | 

उपाचै्धम्पदां खामी यः सत्रोडसमुपास्वत ॥ ११ ॥ 
र्धिभिव्विनियुक्ञानां weet ra कवलं | 
यस्वाभूत्छतिनः प्रीत्यै नाल्लेश्छाविनियोगतः ॥ १४ ॥ 
जगददिदष्णुः स विशस्त: 








त्सयादवा 








< + Metre of verses $—t1t, Vasantatilaica, 
+ Metre of verses 13—14, Anustubh. 
Metre Sragdhara. Read Sarigutat it 7 च 








1. 14. 





* Metre, Upajati. ; * Metre, Amestubh, 
‘ Metre of verses 15—19, Sardilavikridita, 
° Metre, Harini. " Metre of verses 21—2 
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पन््रहिराभिधानं ॥ १५ ॥' 
उपरो घंकस्ंसत्र विन्ध्य र गस्त्यतः | 
आक्रम्य भृतां भोक्ता यः प्रभुर्भाज इत्यभात्‌ ॥ १६ ॥ 
amet शान्तात्मा जगदहितविच्छंदनिपुणः 
परिष्वक्रो wee न च मदकलङ्गन कलितः | 
बभूव प्रमादा गुणिषु विषयः qaa- 


गिराः 
Bal रामो वाग्रे खक्ततिगणनायामिडह विधेः ॥ १७ ॥' 
यस्याभूत्कलमभरमिभत् मधघनव्यस्तान्यनेन्याम्बधे- 
वयडावस्फटिता रिलाजनि वडान्हूतवा wararam [|| 
गुप्ता बदगुणैरनन्यगतिभिः णार्न्तष्यधोड्धासिभि- 
चैम्प्रापत्यय गःप्रभूतिरपरा ल्मी; पुनभ- 


Sanat 
प्रोतः पालनया तपोधन कुलैः Sergent गणौ - 
Waal भत्वजनेन नोतिनिपुगैदन्देररोणां पुनः | 
विद्रनापि यदी यमायुरमितं कतं खजोवैषिणा 
तत्रिधा विदधे विधातरि यथा सम्यत्परादेपाच्रये ॥ १९ ॥ 
अवितथमिदं arate चुते- 


रनुशामना- 
इवति फनलनभाक्क्ता am: चितोन्दश्तष्वपि | 
अधरितकलेः को भतत्‌ सतां सुकतैरभू- 
दिधृरितधियां सम्पदहियंदस्य aed ॥ २० ॥' 
स्य afta इ्गन्दहतः कोपवह्किना | 
प्रतापादर्मां रागोन्पातुववंतृ णमाबभौ ॥ २१ ॥' 
कुमार इव विद्यानां 


गगासासुरान्घोरान्न्छेलनास्वैकवन्तिना (= 





यः शशास! रान्स्त्ंणनास्वेकवषि 
यश्यात्तपटले रान्न: प्रभुत्वाहिश्वमम्यदः | 
लिलेख मुखमालोका प्रातिलेख्यकरो विधि; । २३ | 
उहामतेजःप्रसरप्रसूता 

गिव की्तिद्युंमणिं विजित्य | 


जाया जगद्धतु - 

















° Metre, 1 
In VErse 10 revel 0 कके aud गवन for bhatya and barf. 
23, Anustubh, 
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L. 16. frara यस्व 
चित्रं faz यत्नलधोन्लत।र ॥ 2 ॥' 
राज्ञा तेन खदेवोनां यशर: पुख्ाभिवृये | 
अन्तःपरपुरं ara च्चधाथि नरकदिषः ॥ ३५ i’ 
यावन्रभः सुरस रित्पसरोन्नरोयं 
यावत्छद्‌चरतपःप्रभवः प्रभावः | 
सत्यञ्च यावद्‌ परिश्थमवत्यगेषं 
तावत्य 


L. 17. नातु जगतोमियमस्व कोत्तिः ॥ २६ ॥' 
पातुच्ि्स्य सम्यक्तरममुनिमतच्र यसस््म्विधाना- 
ema तिचिंदेकः स्थित इव पुरतो भोजदेवस् रान्न | 
विददन्दाज्नितानां फलमिव तपमां भटधत्रकसन्‌- 
slates: प्रशस्तेः कविरिद जगता साक(:)माकल्यव्तः ॥ [ २७५ ॥ | 


TRANSLATION. 

Orn! Obeisance to Visnu! ठ 

(Verse 1.) May the dark-coloured body of the Enemy of the demon Naraka protect 
vou—that body which, crimson on account of the lustre of the jewel Aanstubha 
littering on [his] breast and shining on the white lower side of his couch formed by the 
serpent Sesa, has the splendour of the sky touching the discs of the Moon and 
the Sun. | ह. | 
(2.) The Sun, the essence of the root of bliss, arose from the ever fresh seed of 
light, which the Foe of demons procured from the fruit of the garden of Self and in 
the beginning sowed in the natural field of Qualities. From him the wishing-trees, 
with Manu, Iksvaiku and Kakutstha as their roots,’ were produced in the form of 


kings. । 
(3.) In their race Visnu" setting foot in due course Rama of auspicious birth 


performed against the demons a martial deed which was mortal to Ravana and dire on 
| int of the adamantine arrows. Saumitri, his honourable younger brother of staff 
account of the adamant १ 

severe, was the door-keeper (pratihara) since he repelled [the enemies] in the battle 
atk a ; “ f - Ms ॐ d 

with Meghanada, the destroyer o Indra’s pride. 

(4.) In that family, which extended shelter to the triple world and bore the em- 
blem of Pratihara, the king Nagabhata appeared as an incarnation’ of the Old Sage 
strange way. Wherefore he seemed tu break up the ecmplete armies of the kings 
in a strange way. eae i 
Ee Paar a 2 Metre, Anustute. 

oes < नीः न ‘Vetere, Vasantatilaka, Read “prasaro®. 
५ यभन he vender hv * principal ones.” In both cases its insertion is curious, can it be a mame? 
ut pe 4 cf. Mahabharata 13°140-36 * गख अयः धाम स Sages: Or rene CORSE Tac ज 
ए i be 951 11111... and 01/10. 11. 1.9 glorious ‘and’ # 15110 ` respectively, 
‘Teagm dada: © taal tt, 
For Aarma meaning Wisqu q- ibid, 22 i.e) कंभः + | 
शः Fin पिं the reading: should be ef, But taking the word as it stands in the 
n this c = ++ - = 


# ‘creation and deri te Franny’ ee bird. 
it by ‘ereation an derive it tre os 











inscription, I would tra‘tslate 
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of Mlecchas the destroyers of virtue, with four arms lustrous because of the glittering 
and terrible weapons. 

(5.) His brother had a son who propagated the glory of his family, celebrated 
the name of the descendants of Kakutstha and owing to his refractory(?) but endearing 
words ' was known in the world as Kakkuka, the paramount king. His illustrious 
younger brother was Devaraja who equalled the Wielder of the thunderbolt (Indra) in 
sacrifice and subdued the kings* (a/fas mountains) by destroying their mighty allies 
(altas wings) and checking thei different movements. 

(6.) Attaining the kingdom which rivalled the sun-rise mountain, his son, the 
king Vatsaraja, who loved the entire world he had subdued and resembled the sun in 
his majestic glory, revealed himself. His riches, highly fragrant by reason of the 
flavour of the wine of elephant ichor, shining in company of the needy and looking 
down upon the lotus-eyed females who appear beautiful when embraced by their lovers 
and are merry on account of tasting wine like rut of elephants, shone exceedingly. 

(7.) He, the friend of the strung bow and hard to be overcome by reason of the 
rampart of the rutting elephants infuriated by wine, seized by main force the imperial 
sway from the famous house of Bhardi, He was unrivalled amongst the best warriors 
and oecupying a high position of fame stamped the noble race of Iksvaku by virtue of 
exploits with his own name. 

(8.) The Primeval Man was again born to him and far-famed called Nagabhata 
for his fighting with elephants. In his splendour, like that of Kumara, the kings of 
Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha and Kalinga fell like moths. 

(9.) He desired the diffusion of virtue, residing in the three Vedas. and according 
to the laws of the warriors fixed customs-duties. He appeared of humble frame. 
through modesty, after having defeated Cakrayudha whose low state was manifested 
by his dependence on another or others), 

(18.) He revealed himself like the rising sun, the sole abode of the light of the 
three worlds, after having vanquished the lord of Vanga, who was like the dense and 
terrible darkness caused by the array of a flood of chariots and a multitude 
and elephants of the irresistible enemy, 

[11.) The greatness of his soul, whose way of life was beneficial to all mankind. 
though ‘transcending . senses, was manifested in the world from his boyhood by 
his forcibly taking the hill fortresses of the rulers of Anarta, M 
Vatsa and Matsya. 

= (12.) Chastising mightily the cruel and arrogant commanders of the armies by 

ce a yen nae by ep ५ eT strong cavalry, his son Rama who had Fame 

(ल ० sleet “oe a — ike bis [homonymous} predecessor who 

नमः a ‘he ocean, full of horrible and ruthless monsters, by 

means of rocks fastened together by the atiny of powerful monkeys. | 

by द ४ ध, पत of the compass by his glory, not attained 
| ; “He Y walled upon by the Means of prosperity 


of horses 


३1१४३, Kirata, Turuska, 





1A friend of mime would render ° by an affectionate inversion of the न 


* Pun upon the words 695 and 0०454, The simi underged 
a: [1 re and ¢ ‘he simile refers to the myth of Indra the ‡ 
तरिलत off the wings of the mountains. म म $0: the न of Indra’ the th avin 
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(r4.) He, the successful one, prized [his] wealth only if used by the supplicant 
alone and not for the use ef [satisfying] his own wishes. 

(15.) He had no desire for the world and was perfectly pure ; yet with a view to 
become Prajapati got a son, named Mihira, from the Sun, propitiated by his mysterious 
vow. 

(16.) He overpowered and ruled the kings down to Agastya, who checked the 
rise of the Vindhya' by reverence [which the latter had for him] alone and [conse- 
quently] became famous [by the name of] Bhoja. ees 

(17.) He was famous, calm, adroit in destroying calamities, embraced by Fortune, 
but not soiled by the stain of arrogance, tender through affection and an object of praises 
amongst the virtuous. He or Rama stands foremost when Brahman counts his creation. 

(12.) Laksmi, the source of fame, progeny, and virtue, became his own, never to 
woo again, as he trampled the kings of high descent, tossed the ocean of hostile forces 
and, offering to the fire of glory the fried grain in the form of the smashed foes, married 
and protected her by superior qualities which were uncommon, pure like nectar and 
undisturbed. | ae : . 

(19. He being the most exalted asylum, all mankind placed. their fortune with 
him, as if with the Creator, for the sake of safety—the elders and ascetics, pleased 
with his regard, out of affection, the servants out of devotion and the multitude of foes, 
well versed in politics [out of policy], . 

(20.) According to the injunctions of the Srut? this is a truism that throughout 
the world the doer reaps what he has sown and not his master [instead | even amongst 
hundreds of kings; yet it 15 strange that he, the lord of Fame and vanquisher of Kali, 
had his prosperity augmented by the merits of the virtuous whose intellect was undefiled. 

(21.) The satiety of him, who burnt the Vangas, his formidable enemy, by the 
fire of anger and drank the oceans by [his] splendour, shone on all sides. . 

(22.) He like Kumara by multifarious lore and marvellous action chastised the 
ternfic demons by a collection of amazons that lived exclusively by arms. = 

(23.) AS he was the master of the fortunes of the universe, [his] chancellor Fate 
wrote in [his] chancery seeing at his face. श 

(24.) Fame, that had arisen like a flame ध jood of the unlimited glory 
and was the wife af that lord of the world, conquered the Sun and came back—tt 15 a 
marvel indeed that it crossed the oceans. । = | | 

| (25.) That ruler for the increase of the glory and the religious merit of his 
onsorts erected a seraglio in the name of Narakadyes. 
Cais \ As long as the skv has the stream of the celestial river for its upper gar- 
¦ long as ‘the efficacy of austere asceticism lasts, as long as truth sustains all 
ami ah ei long may this famous work of him purify the world. 
ne i at] Baladitya [be] with the world till the end of Ka/pa—he who is the 
aes this Prasastt, son of Bhattadhanneka, fruit of penance done by a collec- 
ie nd an embodiment * of the discrimination of Bhojadeva, who protected 
performing righteous deeds approved by Vismuism. 


author 
tion of the wise a 
the world well by 








नवा ‘The Vindhys, athe: story gots, wanted to:rae: higher thas che sutuees hat Bene 
| Agastya is the १ वल him not to rise until he returned. 


down before Agastya १ 


१ Lito or discrimination, which was within and stood before Bhojadeva. 
it, wre a, भ 11): 
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ll. —Inscription of the reign of Hammiradeva. 


(SAMVAT 1349.) 
The inscription consists of 17 lines, which cover a space of about 1° 6" broad by 
1" 22" high. The size of the letters is from 2” to 2”. The characters are ordinary 
Nagari. The language 15 faulty Sanskrit. The first nine lines are in prose, the others 
in defective verse. Except for a few letters which are shghtly damaged the record is 
well preserved. 

The imscnption 15 dated, in line 8, on the sixth day of the bright fortnight of 
Magha of the vear 13409 of the Vikrama era. It tells us that a person named Mahta 
Jait Singh (Jait Siha) had a tank built in a village called Chitada when Sti Hammira- 
deva was the ruler of Sakambhara, the modern Sambar a town in Rajputana. It would 
appear that the former was a chief belonging to the Mohyal sub-division of the 
Brahmans as the epithet Mahta is generally applied to its members. 


I1l.—Inscription of the reign of Ganapati. 
SAMVAT 1350. 
This inscription ts incised.on a stone slab measuring about 17" square, and contains 
23 lines, the last of which, written on the margin, is much shorter than the rest. The 


technical execution is good and the preservation fair. One letter in the second line, 


two inthe third and fifth lines and one in the seventh and seventeenth lines are abroded. 


The whole of the text can, however, be restored with certainty except four or five 
aksaras in the last line. 


The characters are of the type of the ordinary northern Nagari alphabet, The 
average size of the varnas is 4”, 


The language is Sanskrit and except the introduc- 
tory om namah Sivaya and the words expressing the date, throughout metrical. In the 
oth and 13th verses one syllable has been left out mést probably by the negligence of 


the engraver, A few inaccuracies. e.g., 7 for Tin र्त (line 18) 9 instead of ah and ah 


in place of @ in wivojitah (line 9) may be noticed. The o of Pranebhyo priya is 
accounted for by the omission of "Pf just noted. | 

The frasastr mentions a person named Rana! त्‌]; 
of king Gopala and the pious son of the wealthy and benevolent Padma of the family 
of Muccaka (६). He purified himself by ablutions at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Yamuna, performed obsequies for the manes at Gava and paid his debt to Gopala- 
५८५३ by noble deeds at fir/has and on battle fields. | 

The inscription records that the Rana built an oblong pond of pure water, to 
increase his spiritual merit, and a arden full of creepers and trees bearing fruits and 
Howers to remove the fatigue of travellers. 

In stanza 21, the Rana is said to be the servant or minister (dhrtya) of king Gana- 
pati which seems to be the real name of the ruler and Gopaladeva simply an attributive 
term—the deva or king of Gopala [pura] or Gwaliar. 


gadeva who was the godson 






_ si} Tin tapeli the उप्त The teyaka of the inscription is an 


: attempt to sanskritise the word raed, though the latter is commonly 
rendered by Sanskrit raycoake, j 
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The date of the document is Samvat 1350, Wednesday of the dark fortnight of 
Karttika. | । 

The frasasti was composed by Jayasimha, a Kayastha of the Mathura sub-caste, 
and engraved by Mahiraja. 


1V.—Inscription of the reign of Kakkuka (?). 


The inscription is engraved on a stone measuring about 21° by 19” and contains 
24 lines. The characters are ancient Nagari of the North Indian type. The size of 
the letters is between }” and ३८. The language ts Sanskrit and metrical. 

The document is not well preserved. Lines 7, 17-21, 23 and 24 have suffered 
considerably by the peeling off of the surface of the stone so that the letters have 
either gone altogether or are so much injured as to be illegible, 

The date of the inscription (line 1) 15 Sarmvat 1038 or A.D. g80—t. 

The prasastt is a record of the construction of a pond of ‘ sweet water,’ a welland a 
temple surrounded by twelve sanctuaries (lines 22-23) manditram dvadaiamandirair 


wrfam. 


V.—Inscription of the eleventh century. 


This inscription consists of 38 lines which, excepting the last, which is only 12” 
long, are 2 3” in length. Of the first four lines large portions of the writing have 
considerably suffered from abrasion and almost gone altogether. The same is the case 
with the last line. Slight wearing away is to be noticed in other letters as well but 
that without rendering restoration impossible. The preservation of the rest is perfect 
almost throughout. The size of the afsaras is between ^ and 1", The characters 
are Nagari of about the 11th century and are well shaped.and skilfully.engrayed: The 
language is the high-Hown figurative Sanskrit of the Kavyas and excepting Ve intro- 
ductory invocation, which has entirely disappeared and was probably Om samah Stva@va, 
throughout metrical. As regards orthography, a few facts may be noticed. The 
letter 9, as is usually the case, has been denoted by the sign for a and the dental 
sibilant sometimes employed for the palatal. The letters that immediately (1 
have been frequently doubled. Final nasal az pausa iS almost invariably correctly 
expressed by the sign for m, whereas in a great many inscriptions it 15 shown as a mere 
(1111154 च+ 


The peculiar flowery sign of interpunctuation in the commencement of the 27th 


line seems to divide the prasast? into two parts Phe first and by far the larger portion 
records the construction of a temple of Hara or Siva, by a renowned ascetic PatangeSa 
The second portion mentions (line | 37) that a monastery (Skr. mathe), 
devakula), wells and five tanks were built by the same person, The (द + 
fon is not dated, unless there was a date im any part which is now effaced and illegible. 
The prasaste is sectarian and tinged with Sivaism ; Lines 7 12 praise some 
alled. & fadambaguha. Then follows an encomium 


| spice | lace ¢ 
abbots of a hospice in 4 p । व स 
1 the preceptor of PatangeSa whose virtues and excellences in turn are extolled (lines 
0 aceptor of + ' 


bh 1 name 
temple (Skr. 
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18-25). Then the temple of Hara erected by the latter is described as provided with 
a fine spire, beautiful on all sides, white like the orb of the moon and resembling the 
KailaSa Mountain. (Susitharam sarvatah sundaram indudhamadhavalam Kailasa- 
Sailopamam.) Thus the stainless fame of the founder took, as it were, shape in that 
temple (asyatvamalam=agamat parinatim prasidamirtiya 14540). The succeeding 
stanzas contain a eulogy of the other monuments built by the said ऋः. 


HIRANANDA, 


KHAROSTHI RECORDS ON EARTHEN JARS 
FROM CHARSADA. 





[The following note, which has been kindly communicated by Dr, H. Liders, relates to three short inscrip- 
tions written in ink on some ancient cofis, which were unearthed last year in the Palaj0 Dheri at Charsada. 
Hand copies of the records together with some tentative observations an them and a description of the vessels are 
published in the Annual Report for 1992-03, p. 163.—Ed.] 


( ) F the three inscriptions the one marked A is in the best state of preservation. 
| would read it: 


Sagha"’ cadudise” sama [कवक = = = = ग न 
. „ [pari] ga [ha] Charaa [उद ]ल danamukha™ [|| |. 


NOTES. 

(1.) As indicated by the dotted line, the tail of the sa is indistinct in the original. 
It is possible, therefore, that the true reading is samgha. 

(2.) According to the tracing the lower end of the yowel-stroke seems to project 

a little beyond the top-line of the $a, and the aésara might, therefore, possibly be 
read ५२. 
(3.) Only the first two aksaras of this word are distinct. Of the third aésara only 
the upper part 1s visible, closely resembling the upper part of the शव of the last word 
of the inscription. The fourth a&sara also 15 quite indistinct, and, judging from the 
tracing alone, it might as well be da or kha, not to mention other possibilities. In 
transliterating it as sa I am influenced by the similar inscription B, which in the corre- 
sponding place shows an aksara that cannot be anything but ma. 

(4.) Of this word only the ga is quite clear. The last aésara, at first sight, would 
seem to be a, but on close inspection tt will be noticed that its lower end is quite 
different from that of the undoubted @ of the next word, It looks as if some portion 
the letter had been lost, and therefore 4a appears to me the most plau- 
The aksara before ga 15 damaged by the break of the jar both at the 
points decidedly to its having been rz, 


to the right of 
sible reading. 
upper and lower end, but what has been left 
The fa 15 merely conjectural. 
(5.) The aksaras raa are ce 
and it cannot be denied that also 
aksara the lower half seems to be entirely £ 
in the original, but what is visible of it in the tracin 
half of the sa in sagha as to make the reading sa almost certain. 


rtain, The lower portion of the e/a is not quite distinct, 
the reading ma would be possible. Of the last 
ffaced and the upper half only faintly visible 
g so exactly resembles the upper 


2 0 
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(6.) The reading proposed by Dr. Vogel is evidently correct, although the last two 

aksaras are partly mutilated. 
TRANSLATION. 

“The gift of Gharaa" to the congregation of the monks in the four quarters 
| being] the special property" fof] , . ५ । | Me 

Before the word parfgaha the name af the special sect, that received the gilt, 
must be lost. The formula used in this inscription is found with slight variations in 
numerous votive inscriptions, compare, e.g., the Karlé cave inscription No. 20 (Ep. Jnd., 
Vol. VI, p. T1(: tma deyvadhama . . . = « Mihdsaghivyanam parigahe 
saghe ciludise dina; Kura inscription of Toramina Shaha (£9. /nd., Vol. I, Pp. 240) : 
ayam puna vihirasvopakarana caturd tie bhiksusamghe parigrahe acairya- Mahtsa- 
sakanan ; Kaman image inscription (Zp. (व, Vol, Il, 2. 21a): Nandtkasya dinar: 
= = १ « « IMfhirarthare acarvvdnain sarovvastivadinari parigrahe: and 
especially the Kharosthi inscription on the Mathura Lion Pillar (F. R. A. 4. 1894, 
> 534): thuva ca sagharamo ca catudstasa saghasa Sarvastivadana parigrahe : 
(p. 538) 1८57940 , = , niyadido Sarvastivadana parigrahe. 


9) 


NOTES. 

(1.) Danamukha is the nom. sg., which in the dialect of 
may end in.@ as well as in 6, 

(2.) Charaa would probably be Ayaraka in Sanskrit. whereas Moraa, if this should 
be the correct reading, would correspond to Skr. Mayairaka or. possibly, Mauryaka. 

(3-) As regards ‘the spellings sagha and samanana instead of samgha and 
samananam, it may be noted that also in the inscription on the Mathura Lion Pillar the 
aquusvara 15 never written: compare sagharamo, saghasa, 
vadana, ete. Instead of sagha we should expect saghe, 
é-stroke seems to be wanting in the corresponding word. The word sdmanana == 
Skr, Sramandnam shows the transition of § into 5 frequently Occurring in the dialect 
of the Kharosthi Manuseript Dutreuil de Rhins (7. A., series | X, Vol. XII, 7. 193 ff) 
and also in that of the ASoka edicts of Khalsi: the word famine, é.2.,18 found in the 
same form in the Manuscript, (2८, evi. p. 2491). 

(4.) The softening of the dental in cadudiSe = Skr. caturdrie is found also in 
madupidipuyae in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription (म 4.. series VIII, Vol. XV, ए. 119), 


etc, 


the Kharosthi Inscriptions 


Mahasaghiana, Sarvast;- 
but in inscription B also the 


(5.) 1 take parigaha to be the nominative which in this 


sah ae 2 phrase occurs also in the 
Karle inscription quoted above, 


certainty, the rest being quite illegible. It reads. 
Salim |gha" cal tuldrse samanana 
1 * 1] . क 1,11.71. 


(न ( 


NOTES. 


(1.) The sign of ere is indicated by a dotted line 15 indicated by a dotted line in the tracing. 


edestal inscription, m, above, p. क P. 250, 





1 Cf also famanaca in the Chirsada E 


KHAROSTHI RECORDS ON EARTHEN JARS FROM CHARSADA., 2६) 1 


। (2.) The second afsara of this word seems to be very faint in the original and the 
orm appearing in the tracing bears no resemblance to any Kharosthi letter. Never- 
theless, | have no doubt that it really was ¢w or, possibly, az. 

(3-) These atsaras are quite uncertain. 

As the inscription begins exactly like the previous one, there can be little doubt. 
1 think, that it had a similar purport and recorded the gift of the jar “ to the congrega- 
tion of the monks of the four quarters,” 

With the two inscriptions may be compared the fragment of a third inscription 
discovered by General Cunningham in a mound near the ruins of Sahri-Bahlol 2nd 
edited together with a facsimile in A. S. #., Vol. V, p. 44. It consists of a tew 
Kharosthi letters incised on the outside of a small piece of bowl. Cunningham pro- 
posed to read" Maghe ca in the upper line and sa" — or, more accurately §a—“ in the 
lower line,’ But a glance at the facsimile will sufficiently show that it is highly 
improbable that the inscription would have been written in two lines, no trace of any 
letter being discernible to the left of the supposed Sa. In my opinion, there can be 
little doubt, that what Cunningham considered to be ma and £a, really 15 only one letter 
the middle portion of which is broken off. By simply connecting the two pieces hy a 
vertical line, we obtain a perfectly unobjectionable sa. The second agsara is gha 
according to the facsimile, but as Cunningham transcribes it by ghe, the e-stroke may 
have been omitted. The third aksara is ca, the form of the letter resembling that of 
the cain inseription A, We thus have to read sagha ca, or, saghe ca, which agrees with 
the beginning of the two inscriptions on the jars from Charsada. Trifling as it may 
appear at first sight, this coincidence can hardly be considered to be the result of a 
mere chance, if it is remembered that the fragment also is engraved ona piece of jar; 
on the contrary, it seems to me highly probable, that saghe ca is to be restored to 
saghe caludi%e, and that these words belonged to an inscription of the type represented 
bv the two new finds. 

As regards the inscription marked C, I am unable to offer any reading or explana- 
tion that would satisfy myself. The characters resemble more those of the Manu- 
script Dutreuil de Rhins than those of the inscriptions, and perhaps it will be possible 
to read this inscription when the Kharosthi manuscripts of the Stein Collection will 
have been rendered accessible to scholars, 


H. LCDERS. 
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Madras, 1884. 
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44. Preservation of National Monu- | प. H. Cole, Curator of An- Plates prepared in Paris, 








ments, India. cient Monuments in India. 1384-85. 
(a) Agra and Gwalior + ५ Ditto Ditto. 
(4) Golden temple at Amritsar, Ditto # Ditto. 
Punjab. 
(c) Celhi $ ‘ ड 4 Ditto j Ditto. 
(च) Greco-Buddhist sculptures Ditto $ | Ditto. 
from Yusutzal. 
(2) Great temple to Siva and his Ditto : d | Ditto. 
consort at Madura. 
(f) Meywar . र Ditto क "| Ditto. 
(g) Buildings of the Punjab, Ditto : + | Ditto. 
(4) Great Buddhist Tope at Ditto “ Ditto. 
Sanchi. | 
(४) Tomb of : Ditto ! Ditto. 
near Lahore. 
(7) The temples at Trichinopoly Ditto Ditto, 
45. Third Report of the Curator of Ditto = * | Superintendent, Govern- 


Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1883-84. 








46, Report of a tour through Bihar, H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, Ditto, 
Central India, Peshawar, and| Archzxological Survey. 
Yusufzai, during 1881-82, Vol. 3 
XIX. (C. 3.) | 
7: Report of a tour in Eastern Raj-| A. Cunningham, Director Ditto. 
\ > in 1882-83, Vol. AX.) General, Archeological 
ic S.) Survey of India. 
48. Reports of a tour in Bundelkhand Ditto - a Ditto. 
and Rewa in 1883-84 and of a 
tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Malwa, and Gwalior in 1884-85, 
Vol. XXI. (C. 5.) 
ort of toure in Gorakhpur, | A. C. L. caer’ 1st Assist- Ditto, 


49. Rep 


so. Report of 


Saran, and oe jur im ee 
79 and 80०, Vol. XXII. (C. 5.) 


and RAjpitina in 1883-84, Vol. 
XXII. (C. 5.) 


tant, Archawological Survey. 


ur in the Punjab | H, B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
See rae da, |8 Archeological Survey. 


non Printing, Calcutta, 


Ditto 1884, 
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51. General Index to the Reports of | V. A. Smith, Indian Civil Superintendent, Govern- 
the Archwological Survey of | Service. ment Printing, Calcutta, 
India, Vols. I—XXIIL, (C. 3.) 1857. 


52. The Buddhist stipas of Amara- | J. Burgess, Director General, | Ballantyne, Hanson & 
vati and Jaggayyapeta in the) Archeological Survey of | Co,, Edinburgh and 
Krishna District, Madras Pre-| India, and G. Bihler, Ph. D,, London, 1887. 
sidency, with translations of the | LL.D., C.1.E., etc. 

Asoka Re tions at Jaugada 
and Dhauli. (५.1, 5.) 


5? List(s) Sen photographs of Ancient | So | Government of India, 
Buildings and Antiquities. Central Printing Office, 
Caleutta, 1887. 





54. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, | J. £. Fleet = 4 „ | superintendent, Govern- 
Vol. 111. - (Gupta Inscriptions.) | ment Printing, Calcutta, 
; ress, | 
५5. [he Shargi ननद of Jaun-| A. Fihrer, Archzological | Ditto, 1889. 


pur. (N. 1. 5.) Survey, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. W. Smith, Architectural 
Assistant, 





56. Jevp rpore Portfolio of Architectural Colonel S. 5. Jacob, CLE. , 


etails; Parts ]—X. 4 ar Sons, London 





57. South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. 1). a Hultzsch, Government Government Press, 
(N. 1. 5.) | “pigraphist. | Madras, 1890. 

58. List of photographic negatives of | J. Wood-Mason and J. | go. 
पि भाग and Anti- peter dl oe od 
uities in the Imperial Museum, 


Calcutta. | 
§9- South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. 11). ६ Hultzsch. Government Government ae 
(N. 1. 3.) : Epigraphist. | » Madeas, 2895-96. “Tess, 


60- The Monumental Antiquities and A. Fihrer, Archzeolo gical | Governencnt ress. No 
hh eter im the North- Survey, North-Western | Western Bovine cas 
4 Provinces and Oudh, Provinces and Ouch. Oudh, 1891 | 

¶, 1.5.) | a 














6i. Epigraphia Indica of the Archao- J. Burgess, late Director 
oe" ical Survey of India, Vol, J, General, श्वा : 
(N. 1. 5.) | Survey of India, 


‘tor Superintendent, Govern- 
cal ment Printing, Calcutta, 
| 1892. 
62. Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist | A. Cunningham, late Direce W.H. Allen 1 
Temple under the Bodhi tree, tor General, Archaeological | Waterloo fee oe 
at Buddha Gaya, | Survey of India, don, 5. W., 1892. i 


63. Epigraphia Indica of the Archzo- J. Burgess, late Director Su perintendent, Govern- 
fo a ey of India (Vol. 11), | General, ' Archwological nent Printing, Calcatts, 
(N- 1. 5.) | Survey of India, । (ष्ठ | 
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64. Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno-/T. H. Holdich, Su 1 Superintendent, Govern- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela dent, Survey of Ini ia. ment Printing, Calcutta, 
and Mekran. 1844. 
fis. South Indian Buddhist Antiqui-| A. Rea, Superintendent, Government Press, Mad- 
ties. (भि. 1. 5.) Archzological Survey,| as, 1894, 
| Madras, 
66, List of Architectural and Archzo- | Ditto $ Ditto. 
logical Remains in Coorg. (N. 
1. 5.) 
67. List of photographic negatives a Ditto, 1894 


belonging to the India Osiice. 


* | A. Hoernle, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Madrassah. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1893-97. 


68, Bower Manuscripts. (N. 1. 5.) 





£. Smith, Archzological Sur- Government Press, North- 
vey, North-Western Pro-| Western Provinces 
vinces and Oudh. and Oudh, 18g4-98. 


6g. The Moghul , Architecture Pe 
: Fathpur-Sikri, Parts 1—IV. (N. 
1. 5. 


On the Muhammadan Architec- 


J. Burgess, late Director Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
ture in Gujarat. (N. 1.5.) 


General, Archzological! London, 1896, 
Survey of India. ५ ee 


70. 


A. Rea, Superintendent, | Government Press, Mad- 
Archzological Survey,| 735, 1896. ; 
Madras. 


qi. Chalukyan Architecture, including 
् = from the Balliri Dis- 
trict, A adras Presidency. (N. I. 
5.) 
Sao ists of Antiquarian Remains in 
a ae” Cental Provinces and 
Berir. (N. lL. 5.) 
Monumental Remains of the/A. Rea, Superintendent, 
ro: Dutch East India Company ध Archzological Survey, | 
the Presidency of Madras. (N.| Madras. 
1. 5.) 
4. Revised lists of ao, Re- 
५ त in the Bombay Fresi- 
dency. (चि. 1. 5.) 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1897. | 


Government Press, Mad- 
ras, 1897. 


| 0. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Bom- 
bay, 











Government Central 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Press, Bombay, 1897. 


Archzological Survey, 
Bombay. 







E. Hultzsch, Government 


Government Press, Mad- 
Epigraphist. 809. 


ras, 1 






. South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
i 11, Part 1). (>. 1. 5} 






Dr. T. Bloch, tst Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 
Museum. 


Superintendent, Goverg« 
ment Printing, Cale 
cutta, 1900, = 





ct of photographic negatives 
. ome = ee 5: ae the 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with which is incorporated the 
list of ‘similar ve in the 
possession 01 the India Office. 
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77. Lists of Antiquarian Remains in | H. Cousens, > Aa Superintendent, Govern- 
` His Highness the Nizam’s| Archzological Survey, ment Printing, Calcutta, 
territones. (N.1L 5.) | Bombay. 1900. 





J. Burgess, late Director Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
General, = Archeological, London, 1goo. 
Survey of India. 


78. The Mubammadan Architecture 
of Ahmedabad, Part I. (N. 15.) 





79. Report on results of explorations P. C. ध lately em- Superintendent, Govern- 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part. (N. ployed on Archzological ment Printing, Cal 
iS.) explorations under the cutta, 1991. 

Government of the North-— 
Western Provinces and | 


। Oudh. 
So. The Jaina Stipa and some other’ V. A. Smith, Indian Civil Government — Press, 
Antiquities of Mathur4.(N. 1. 5.) Service. United Provinces, 1951. 
81. Moghul Colour Decoration of E, Smith, et | Ditto. 
Agra, Part I. (भ. 1. S.) 9 North-Western 


Provinces and Oudh. | 


$2. The Architectural Antiquities of J. Burgess, late Director Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Northern Gujarat. General, Archxological | London, 1903. 
Survey of India, and 1. | 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archwological Survey, 


Western India. | 


83. Annual Report of the Director J. H, Marshall, Director ‘Superintendent, Govern- 
General of Archeology in India| General of Archeology| ment Printing, India, 


for the year 1902-03, Parts | in India, Calcutta, 1994. 
and II. 
84. Ditto for the year 1903-04, Ditto - | Ditto, 1905. 


Parts I and II. | 


Mapras— | 
4 | Government Press, 
85. Notes on the AmaravatiSt0pa , J. Burgess, Government Madras, 1882, 
Archzological Surveyor for | 
| Western and Southern 
। India, 


86. Notes and fig are from ला | Ditto + ७ Ditto, 1885-56. 
pee Re the Madura District, | 
Ol, LV, 





87. Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions | Ditto ; श Ditto, 18६6. 
with some notes on village | 
antiquities collected ० in 
the south of the Madras Presi- | 


` dency. | Ditto, 1886-57. 


conservation in the Madras 


88. List of ancient monuments for Ditto | 
Presidency in 1884. | | 
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A. Rea, Archxological Sur- | Government Press, 


50. List of ancient 
क yeyor, Madras. Madras, 1891. 


selected for conservation in the 
Madras Presidency in 1891. 
Superintendent, Govern- 


go, Epigraphia Indica and Record of | E. Hultzsch, Government Epi- 


the Archeological Survey of | grtaphist. ment Printing, Calcutta, 
India, Vol. 111, 1894-95. 1895. 
gt. Ditto, Vol. IV, 1896-97 Ditto Ditto, 1597. 
gz. Ditto, + ४, «1898-99 Ditto ; | Ditto, 1599, 
93: Ditto, » VE, 1900-01 Ditto * Ditto, 1gor. 
04. Ditto, » WII, 1902-03 Ditto - ; Ditto, 1904. 


5. List of tombs and monuments of 
Europeans, ete,, in the Madras 


Government of Madras 


.| Government 


Madras, 1898. 


District. 
96. List of tombs and monuments Ditto Ditto 
| erected in Madras. 
g7. List of statues, monuments and Ditto Ditto. 


busts erected in mesons in 
honour of distinguished servants 


Press, 


of the State. 
98. Annual Report of the Archweolo-) A. Rea, Superintendent, Ditto, igoo. 
gi ical Survey, Madras and Coorg,| Archaological Survey. 
or the year 1899-1900. 
90. Ditto 1go0o-1901 Ditto ज Ditto, 1901. 
100. Ditto IgoI-Ig02 Ditto र Ditto, 1902, 
101. Ditto 1902-1903 Ditto : Ditto, 1903. 
102, Ditto 1903-1904 Ditto Ditto, 1924. 
1०३. Ditto 1904-1905 Ditto = Ditto, 1905. 
104. Report on Epigraphical work|E, Hultzsch, Government Ditto, 1892, 
accomplished from July 1891 | Epigraphist. 
to June 1892. 
103. Ditto July 1892 to June Ditto > Ditto, 1893 
1893. 
rob, Ditto do, 1893 to do. Ditto Ditto, 1894. 
1804. 
107. Ditto do. 1894 to do. Ditto Ditto, 18905 
1595. 
108, Ditto do. 1895 to do. Ditto $ Ditto, 1896. 
1896. 
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1909. Report on Epigraptitcal work | रि. Hultzsch, Government Government Press, 
accomplished from July 1506 | Epigraphist. Madras, 1897. 
to June 1897. # 

tro, —  - तित्तैण July 1897 to June Ditto ‘ ५ Ditto, 1898. 
1898. | ‡ | 

Lit. Ditto do. 1898 to do. ४, ८८५ a, Ist Assistant Ditto, 1899 
1899. to the Government Epi- 

graphist. 

14. Ditto 00, 1899 do. Ditto ° * | Ditto, 1956. 
1909. # 

113. Ditto १०, 10०० to do. E. Hultzsch, Government Ditto, वक्रा. 
1901. | Epigraphist. | 

114. Ditto do. 1901 to do. Ditto a vig Ditto, 1902. 
1902. 

115. tto do. 29०2३ to do, Ditto + ~ ‘ Ditto, 1903. 
1903. 

116, Ditto do. 1903 to do, | V. Venkayya, Officiating | Ditto, 1904, 
1904. Government Epigraphist, 

117: Ditto do, 1904 to do. | Ditto - ^ Ditto, 1905. 
1905. | 
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Bompay— 

118. The Antiquities of the Kolaba 1854, 
Agency. (Ser.330, Sel. Kec. 
Bombay, N. 5, No. 7.) 

| 
119. The A oe of Kolhapoor | 1854. 


illustrated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec, 
Bombay, N. 5. No. 8.) 


120. Extracts in connection with Maho- | 234 18 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 3" 
poor, in the Satara Districts, 
etc., (1854). (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. | 
Bombay, N. 5. No, 40.) | 


१३, Observations on inscriptions on Major G. LeG. Jacob r 181 
म्‌ dug up at Naroor, | "49" 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1848; 
with translations and facsimiles, 

1841. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N, 5. No, 10,) | 


122, Rock-cut Temples of Western J. Fergusson F.R.S.:|Condall’ and 7 
India, | MRAS, ` कवा, +364 Downes, 
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123. Report onthe illustration of the | Dr. Forbes Watson. ग Indian Museum, 1869 
Archaic Architecture of India,| Fergusson, General Cun- | 
etc. ningham and Colonel Mea- 

dows Taylor. 


Captain Lyon, late of Her| Carey Brothers, Old 








124. Notes to अ ny a series of 


photographs designed to illus- ५ jajesty's 68th Regiment) College Street, 2, 
trate the Ancient Architecture | of Light Infantry. Geneva, 1871. 
of Western India. 

125. Memorandum on the Buddhist | James Burgess, Archzo- ac et Central 


logical Surveyor and_Re-)| Press, Bombay, 1874. 
porter to Government, and 


]. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S. 


Caves at Junnar. 


James Burgess, Archo- 
logical Surveyor and Re- 
porter to Government. 


126, Memorandum on the anti त Ditto, 1875. 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 


Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 


----- -- 


127, Memorandum on the थय at Ditto | | Ditto, 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc, 

138. Provisional lists of Anchitectural Ditto - - Ditto, 
and other Archwological remains 


in Western India, including the 

Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 

Berar, Central Provinces, and 

Hyderabad. 
129, Translations of inscriptions from ह. Fleet, Bo. C.S., and Ditto, 1876. 
Bel faum and panes Districts | Hari Vaman Limaya, B.A. 
in the report of the first season's 
operations of the ee ical 
Survey of Western India and of 
व tions from MKathiawar 


and Kachh. 


130, Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. उट | Prepared by Major रि. Gill Ditto, 


cond edition. and revised by James) 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., 
M.B.A.S. 


W. F. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., and 
1. Burgess, Archzological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 


131, Notes on the antiquities of the 

| Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assist- 
ant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 
with revised lists of remains in 
the णरा Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and dgi Zillahs. 


Ditto, १६77. 





132. Architectural and Archaological | W. H. Propert, Collector of | 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. Khandesh. 


Chtte. 
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133. Reports (from the Collectors) ¦ 5०२ Government Central 


garding the अद ical re- Press, Bombay, 1879. 

५ the Karachi, Haidara- 

bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 

in Sindh, with plans of tombs, 

134. Report on the Architectural and| Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- Ditto. 
Archeological remains in the| khar. 
Province of Kachh, with 5 
(शः by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnes, (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLII, new series.) 


135. Notes on the Buddha Rock-| J. ees Archeological 
Tempies of Ajanta, their paint-| Surveyor, Western India. 
ings and sculptures, and on the 
paintings of the Bagh Caves, 
modern Buddha Mythology, ete- 


Ditto. 


1 36. Inscriptions from the Cave Tem-| J. Burgess, Archxological 


} ५ Ditto, 1881. 
ples of Western India with des-| Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 


criptive notes, etc. Indraji Pandit. 
137. Lists of the antiquarian remains in| J. Burgess, Archeological Ditto, 1885. 
the Bombay ए Sindh | Surveyor and Reporter to 
and Berar, with an Appendix | Government. 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 
138. Scheme for the protection and | A: भ, Crawley-Boevy, C.S.| Education Society's 


conservation of ancient build- 
ings in and around the City of | 
Ahmedabad. 


Press, Bombay, 1880. 


139. List of Photographs of ancient | 
buildings and antiquities, 
Bombay, 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

140, The Antiquities of the town of James Burgess, LL.D., C.LE., 

Dabhoi in Gujarat Director General of the 
Archeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
MK.AS.,  Archzeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 


George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 


1471. List of 6 Negatives|H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 
of ancient buildings and anti-| Archzeol pice 
ques of the Bombay Presi- | Western India. 

ncy. 


| Government 2 
Surveyor,| Press, Bombay, 1886 


142. List of Photographic Negatives James 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Eombay, Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives 





Government of India 
Central Printing Office, 
Calcutta, 1889. 
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143. Bijapur Guide — न > H, Cousens, M.R.A.S., Orphanage Press, Poona, 
Archzolo Bical Surveyor,| 1889. 
Western India, 
144. Notes on the buildings and other H. Cousens, Archeological | Government Central 


antiquarian remains at Bijapur,| Surveyor, Western India,| Press, Bombay, 1890. 


with translations of the inscrip- and E. Rehatsek. 
tions, 


145. An account of the Caves at Nad-| H. Cousens, Archological | 


sur and Karsambla. Surveyor, Western [ndia. 


146. Progress Report of the Archieo- Ditto . ^ - 
logical Survey of Western India | 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1809. 


147. Ditto for the months of May 1890 Ditto . . 
to April 1891. 

145. Ditto for the months of May 1891 Ditto + . 5] 
to April 1892. 

149. Ditto for the months of May 1892 Ditto * ५ . 
to April 1893. | 

150, Ditto for the months of May 1893 | Ditto . . क 
to April 1894. | | 

151. Ditto for the months of May | Ditto . ५ ५ 

1594 to August 1895, 

152. Ditto for the months of Septem- Ditto , = + 
ber 1895 to April 1596, 

153. Ditto for the year ending joth Ditto , ३ . 
June 1897. 

154. Ditto for the year ending Ditto + ; ^ 
June 1898. we 

155. Ditto for the year ending sth Ditto + . + 
June 1899. 

156, Ditto for the year ending 3oth Ditto , ; = 
June 1900. | 

157. Ditto for the year ending 30th Ditto + 4 1 
June 199०1. 

158, Ditto for the year ending 3oth Ditto. + + 

| June 1902. 

159. Ditto for the year ending 3oth Ditto , व # 
June 1953. 

160. Ditto for the year ending उण Ditto , { र 
June 1904. 


Ditto, 1891. 


Ditto, 1849. 


Ditto, 1891. 
Ditto, 18y2. 
Ditto, 1893. 
Ditto, 1894. 
Ditto, 1895. 
Ditto, 1896. 
Ditto, 1597. 
Ditto, 1898. 
Ditto, 1899. 
Ditto, 1g00, 
Ditto, 1got. 
Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto, 1903. 


Ditto, 1904, 
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161, Progress Report of the Archzeo-| H. Cousens, Archxological Government ५, Central 
logical उर of Western India | Surveyor, Western India. Press, Bombay, 1905 
for the year ending 3oth Jane |. 
1405. 


162. Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- | John Griffiths, late Principal | W. Griggs, London, 1596. 

Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh,| of the : = Jamshedyi | 
India. Walume | (Pictorial sub-| Jijibhar chool of Art, 
jects). | Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
| Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 

| tic Society. 


163. Ditto ditto, Volume 11 


Ditto > * * Ditto, १8५. 
(Decorative details). 





BESGAL— 


164. Account of > yisit to Mount | A. P. 6 = 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon | 
in 1827. (Ser. 250. Sel. Rec. 
Bengal, No. 3४.) 


18561. 








165. Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries | A. M, Broadley, B.C5. + | Bengal Secretariat Press, 
at Burgaon, Sub-division Bihar, | 1872. 
District Patna. | | 


166. Report on the Archxology of the | H. L. Harrison, B.C-5. * | Ditto, 1573. 
District of Midnapore. | | | 

167. Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of | Rajendraléla Mitra, LL.D., | Ditto, 1878. 
Sikya Muni. | C.LE. 

168. List of objects of antiquarian 


००००७ | Ditto, 1570. 
interest in Bengal. 





169. A List of the objects of Anti- a eos | Ditto, 1879. 
uarain interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with 115 | | 
torical descriptions). 





| 

170. Revised list of ancient monuments Government of Bengal, P. W. | 
in Bengal, 1556. Department, assisted by | Ditto, 1887. 

]. D. Beglar and W, B. ए. | 


171. Some Historical and Ethnical | W, ए. Oldham, C-LE., Indian | Ditto, 1891. 
aspects of the Burdwan District.) Civil Service, | 


172. Discovery of the exact site ¦ L. A. Waddell, M.B, . 
Agoka's classic Capital of Pata- 
7 the Palibotkra of the 
reeks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 


Ditto, 1892. 
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173. A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan| Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Math. Singh, Bahadur, Calcutta, 1893. 





174. Sikkim Gazetteer, $ = | एद) Ditto, 1894. 
Some Historical and Ethnical W. 9. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian Ditto. 
aspects of the Burdwan District Civil Service. 
with an explanatory Index (Re-| 
print}. | 


17. 


178. List of Statues, Monuments,. and अन्न Ditto. 
Busts in Calcutta of Historical 


interest. | 


List of Inseriptions का tombs or C.R. Wilson, M.A., of the | Superintendent, Govern- 


॥ 77 1 = Servi {2 क 7 Cc 
monuments possessing historical Bengal Educational Service.| ment Printing, Calcutta, 














or archzological interest. । 4896. 

178. List of Ancient Monuments im, कज्ज Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Bengal—Revised and corrected 1896. 
up to 31st August 1895. - | 

179: List of ancient monuments :-— 
Dacea Divisions + + 5 Ditto- 
Rajshahi Division » = =| iste Ditto. 
Orissa Division . $ i ॐ Ditto. 
Chota Nagpur Division र . नि Ditto. 
Bhagalpur Division ७ क| : Ditto. 
Chittagong Division $ = भिवन Ditto. 
Burdwan Division . ४ al Ditto. 
Patna Division 9 # eee ewe : Ditto, 
Presidency Division ५ =| : Ditto. 

180. Annual Report of the Archwolo-| T. Bloch,  Archzological Ditto, 1901. 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for | Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 
the year 1900-01, 

181. Ditto for the year ended Ditto + ७ 8 Ditto, (१८3. 
April 1902. | 

182. Ditto for the year ended) Ditto + e ~ 01115, 1903. 
April १9५३. | 

183. Ditto for the year ended Ditto + ‘ ~ Ditto, 1904 
April 1004" 7 


=~ 


184. Ditto for the year ended Ditto + च Ditto, 1905. 


April 1905 





ee SSS 
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; | Name and official designation | Press, and date of 
Title of work. | of author. publication. 
| 
UNITED PROVINCES— 
185, Description of the antiquities at | F, Marsey $ * .| Baptist Mission Press, 
| Kalinjar | 1845. 


186. List of Photographic Negatives | A, Fihrer, Ph. D., Archazolo- Superintendent, Govern- 
of the monumental antiquities Sues Surveyor, and £, W. ment Printing, Calcutta, 
in the North-Western Provinces Smith, Architectural Sur- 1889, 
and Oudh. | veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 


187. Progress Reports of the Epigra- Ditto ‘ . Government Press, North- 
phical and Architectural । Western Provinces and 
Hranches of the North-Western Oudh, 1892. 


Provinces and (पपी), from 
October 1889 till goth June 
7841 | 


188, Annual Progress Report of the A. Fihrer, Ph.D., Archzolo- Thomason College Press, 
Archzological Survey Circle,| gical surveyor. Roorkee, 1892. 
North-Western Provinces and) | 
QOudh, for the year 18g1-92. | 


| 


189. Ditto, for the year ending June Ditte ; ४ Ditto, 1893. 
1893. | 
190. Ditto, for the year ending June Ditto ‘ af Ditto, 1894. 
1894. | 
191. Ditto, for the year ending June Ditto F 3 Ditto, 1895. 
1845. 
192. Ditto, for the year ending June Ditto | Ditto, 1846. 
१8५0. | 
193. Ditto, for the year ending June) Ditto F =a Ditto, 1897. 
194. Ditto, for the year ending June Ditto ~ ॐ 1०, 1898. 
1895. 
195. Ditto, for the year ending June | ४. A. Smith, 1.C.S.; and E, Government Press, North- 
1899. W. Smith, Archeological) Western Provinces and 
Surveyor. Oudh, 1899, 
196, Ditto, for the year ending 31st E.W. Smith, Archzxological Ditto, 1rgoo. 
March 190०0. Surveyor. | 
197. Ditto, for the year ending 31st Ditto : त Ditto, 19०१. 
¢ March 1901. 1110, 1901 
198. Annual Progress Report of the ७ Government Press, United 
दम्‌ Survey Circle, | Provinces, 1902 न 


United Provinces, for the year 
ending gist March 1902. 


190. Ditto, for the year ending 31st | E. B.S. Shepherd, Archzo- Ditto, 1903. 
March 1903. | logical Survevor. 
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UNITED PROVINCES—conta. 
200, Annual Progress Report of the W. H. Nicholls, Archzolo- Government Press, United 
Shige Soo Surveyor, United gical Surveyor. | Provinces, 1904. 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 

year ending 31st March rgo4. 


201, Ditto, for the year ending 31st Ditto * । Ditto, 1905, 
March 1905, 


202, List of Christian tombs, and A. Fihrer,  Archzeological Government Press, North- 
monuments of archeological Surveyor, North-Western Western Provinces and 
and historical interest and their Provinces and Oudh. Oudh, 1896. 
inscriptions, in the North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh. 


203. The remains near Kasia in the V-A. Smith, LCS. . 4 Ditto, 
Gorakhpur District. 


204. Portfolio of Indian Architectural E. W. Smith, Archwological Griggs & Sons, London, 
drawings, Part I. Surveyor, North-Western 1597. 
Provinces and Oudh. 


205. Report on the antiquities inthe Poorno Chander Mukherji . Thomason College Press, 
district of Lalitpur, North- Roorkee, 1899. 
Western Provinces. 


206. Plates illustrating the Report on Ditto < : Ditto, 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Prov- 


1715. 

PUNJAB— 

207. Objects of Antiquarian interest नुन { ६; Public Works i oak 
in the Punjab and its dependen- ment Press, ore, 
cies compiled from statements | 155 


furnished by the several Deputy | 
Commissioners, His Hi ghness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and | 
the Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 
Rahawalpur, and Chamba 
States. | 


| | 
205. Descriptive List of the Principal ^. Cunningham, Director 
Buddhist sculptures in the | General, Archzological 


Lahore Museum. | Survey. 

209. List of inscriptions in the Lahore Dr. M. A. Stein kd 1809. 
Museum. 

219. Descriptive List of Photographie | J. L. Kipling, Curator. | 1889. 


Negatives of Buddhist Sculp- | 
tures in the Lahore Central | 
Museum, | 
211. Re ee of the Punjab Circle of | C.J. Rodgers, Archxological W. Ball & Co., Lahore, 
the Archzxological Survey, Surveyor, 7 9 1801. 
1888-89. 
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Tile of work. 


PunjaBp—conia. 


212. Revised list of objects of Arelro- 
logical interest in the Punjab. 


213. Report of the Archeological 
| Seer Punjab Circle, for the 
fr 


(स om ist January to goth 
sage 


214. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 3151 
March 1902. 


215. Ditto, for the year ending 3151 
March 1993. 


216. Annual Progress Re pers of the 
Superintendent, Archae ^ 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
yinces Circle for the year ending 
gist March 1904. 


217. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1995. 


~-W. ए, PROVINCE— 


218, Report on the explorations of 
h 


the Buddhist ruins at Jamal- | 


garhi during the months of 
March and April 1873. _ (Scp- 
lement to the Pun te Govern- 
ment Gazette of 12t 
1874.) 


219. Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins near arkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 
to the Ee Government 


Gazette of 11th June 1874.) 


220. Report on the exploration of the | 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai | 
Yusafzai, during the months of | 
January, February, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to) 
Punjab Government Gazette of | 
6th August 1574.) 


| 
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Nante and official designation न ~ 1. 
of author. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


NS क्ख 


(7. J. Rodgers, Archeological 9 


ae Mission Press, 
| Surveyor. 


alcutta, 


Dr, J. Ph. Vogel, Archzologi- | Lahore Caxton Printing 


cal Surveyor, Punjab. Works, 1401. 
| 
| 
Ditto z $ Ditto, 1902. 
| Ditto, 1903. 
Ditto # Ditto, 1904. 


Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten- 
dent, Archeological Survey. 
| 


| 


Ditto ५ 


„ ` Economical Press, Lahore. 


Lieut. A. Crompton, ६.६. . 1874. 
| 
| 
February | | 
| 
Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. «| 1874. 
1874. 


Sergeant ए, H, Wilcher, RE 


Pan ee len ee 
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| 
N,-W. F. PROVINCE—coniad. | 


| 
221, Report on the explorations at Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E | 1575: 
mound  Shahji-ka-dheri near | 
Peshawar. (Supplement to the | 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
18th November 1575.) 


222. Rep ort on the explorations at Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. 4 1876. 
aikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Panjab Government | 
Gazette of 18th November 1875 | 
and of 30th March 1876.) | 


223. Reports of Buddhist explorations Lieutenant ©. Maxwell, R.E. | Public Works Depart- 





in the Peshawar District by the ment, Punjab, 1882. 
roth Company of Sappers and 
Miners. | 

224. Memorandum on excavations at Ca pt, H. A. Deane, Assistant | Government 
Sikri, Yusafzat, | Commissioner. Press, Lahore, 1889. 


225. Detailed report of an Archeolo- Dr, M. A. Stein, Ph.D, Punjab Government Press, 


ge tour with the Buner Principal, Oriental College, | 1४45. 
Field Force. Lahore. 
| 
BURMA— | 
229. List of objects of parece Dr. 2.  Forchhammer, | Government Press, 
interest in British Burma, | क Archeologist,| Burma, 1580. 
urma- 


227, Notes on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma— | 





1. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda Ditto ५ Ditto, 1883. 
il. The first Buddhist Mission Ditto Ditto, 1854. 
to Suvannabhumi. 
228. List of a a of Antiquarian and Ditto ‘ Ditto. 
Archeological interest in British 
Burma. 
229. Reports on Archeological work | Dr. E. Forchhammer , 1589, 


done in Burma during the थः 
1879-89. (Being a Review dated | 
18th June 1889.) | 


230, The Po U Daung_ inscription, ‘Taw Sein Ko, Government | 


t Ditto, 189. 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in| Translator, Burma, 


1774 A.D. 
231. List of objects of Antiquarian Dr. £. Forchhammer, ` ` Ditto. 
interest in Arakan, Government Archmologist, 


Burma: 


El zl, 
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of author, publication, 





Tithe of work, 





BURMA—confd. 


















Dr | | 
Government Archzologist, 
Burma. 


232. List of objects of | 


४ ५ Government Press, 
interest in Burma, 


Burma, 1892, 









233. Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and | Taw Sein Ko, Government Ditto. 
Ava (deciphered from the ink | ‘Translator, Burma. 
impressions found among the | 
papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer). 
234. Report on the Antiquities of | Dr, E. Forchhammer, Gov- | Ditto. 
Arakan. ernment Archeologist, 
Burma. 
235- Report on the Kyaukku Temple Ditto, क Ditto 
at Pagan. , 
236. The Kalyani Inscriptions , : Taw Sein Ko, Government Ditto. 
Translator, Burma. 
237. Memorandum of a tour in parts Ditto = \ Ditto. 


of the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 


238. Note on a tour in Burma in 


F. 0. Ocertel istan 
March and April, 1892. ertel, Assistant 


Engineer on ड se duty 
Public Works De Gane 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 


Ditto, 1893. 


239. Notes on an Archeological tour 
through Ramannadesa. 
(The Talaing country of Burma.) 


Reprinted iy from _—itthe 
Indian Antiguary by 
the Educational 
Society's Steam Press, 


Bombay, 1893. 


Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma, 


240. A preliminary study of the Po U Ditt > 
[न Inscription of Sinbyuyin, = Ditto. 
1774 A.D, | 
241. A preliminary study of the [= | Ditto Ditt 
| (# 


am Inscriptions. 


Lientenant-Colonel ए, £ 
Temple, late President, | 
Rangoon Municipality, 


1 ॥ च ।। 1 १: 


242. Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
d 4 यः Ditto, 1894. 


desa. 
(The Talaing country of Burma-) 


243. Some remarks on the Kalyani | 


Taw Sein K ल 
Inscriptions. 9, Governme 


Translator, Burma, ^ 


Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 


stones collected by King Bodaw- Governn | ranslator, | G 
cane _plac fae el Serene Translator, | Goyernmen Press, 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay, Burma, 1897- 
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| 
BurMA—coneld. | 
| न 
245. Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and | Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating | Government Press, 
| Ava. । Government Translator,| Burma, 1899. 
Translation with notes. Burma, 
246. Inscriptions collected in Upper | Taw Sein Ko, Government Ditto, 1900-1903. 
Burma. | Archeologist, Burma. 
247. Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmani- | Ditto ॥ Ditto, 1056. 
carum, Vol, I. | 
॥ 
248. List of objects of antiquarian and Ditto क । Ditto, gor, 
archmological interest in Upper 
Burma. 
249. List of Pagodas at Pagan under Ditto ४ ४ Ditto. 
the custody of Government. 
250. Repo ort on Archeological work in Ditto ; ध Ditto, oz. 
urma for the year 1901-02, 
251. Ditto, for the year 1902-03, ४ Ditto * # Ditto, 190%. 
252. Ditto, for the year 1903-04. ~ Ditto $ Ditto, १0०4. 
253. Ditto, for the year 1904-05 त Ditto : ; Ditto, 1905, 
MYSORE AND CoorRG— | 
| 
254. Mysore Inscriptions . + + | L. Rice, Director of Public ug en Government 
Instruction. ress, 1879. 
255. Coorg Inscriptions + 4 ° | L. Rice, Secretary to Govern- Ditto, 1886. 
ment. 
256. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- Ditto, 1889. 
a chief seat of the Jains| logical Kesearches and 
(Mysore). Secretary to Government, 
ह Mysore, 
257. Epigraphia Carnatica—Inscrip- Ditto + ‘ Ditto, 1894. 
tions in the Mysore District, 
Part I. | 
258. Ditto, Part II , > ॥ 4 Ditto + $ Ditto, 1898. 
29. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur | L. aig Director of 5 Ditto, tgor. 
District, logical Researches, 
z6o. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan Ditto 3 + | Basel Mission Preas, 
District in 2 sections, | Mangalore, rgo2, 
261. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga Ditto . Ditto, 
District, Part I. 
262. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital- Ditto = ‘ Ditto, 1403. 


drug District. 
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ASSAM=— 
5 = 
264. Report on the progress of histori- | ए. A. Gait, 1.C.5., Honorary | Assam Secretariat Print- 
: eal sesrarok ta Assam, | Director of Ethnography! mg Office, Shillong, 
in Assam, 1897. 
264. List of Archeological remains in ५७०१५००४७ Ditto, 1902. 


the Province of Assam. 
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